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THE CRUISE OF THE SHIP 
ss HAPPY.” 


BY THE LATE HELEN JAOKSON. (‘“‘ H. H.”’) 








Tux craft bad air of a something foreign, 
As she Jay at the wharf, among the rest— 
The ‘‘ Gare,” the ** Strive,” the “Watch,” and 
the “‘ Labor,”— 

Familiar names that had stood long test. 
Their ropes were all taut, their sheets set full, 
Sailors in line, all ready to pull. 
The ‘‘ Happy” had not a man on her deck ; 
What was to hinder her going to wreck? 
They were laughing at her all over the town; 
They said she'd not even an auchor down ; 
No captain, no crew, no anything, 
Save a foolish, shining banner to fling, 
Silken and bright and fit for a king. 

“The Happy.” No line of date, or place ; 
She seemed to belong to all time and space, 
With her subtle magic charm and grace. 


As if magoet-drawn, some steps drew near 
her; 

No power it seemed that they had to choose. 

Breathless they went, first one, then another. 

‘* Ha! We had not a moment to lose !” 

Cried one, as he leaped on the snowy deck. 

What was to hinder their going to wreck? 

It was all-so strange. ‘‘ Dear Love, are we 
dead?” 

A trembling girl looked around, and said ; 

* Hush ! No!” cried her lover: *‘ Beginning to 
live!” 

As he spoke, they felt the anchor give, 

And the silken banner fluttering out. 

High overhead rang a laughing shout ; 

Invisible hands brought the ship about. 

While the rest were tugging, with hands and 
knees, 

To get under way, the “ Happy,” with ease, 

Bailed past them all into sunny seas. 


Into sunny seas; but they cannot reckon, 

Nor reckon nor guess how long ago ; 

For logs are not kept on board the ** Happy,” 

And the names of years they no longer know, 

One thing is sure: When they sailed away 

Their hair was brown, and now it is gray ; 

fo they think, if the truth were known and 
told, 

They've been cruising long, and are getting 
old, 

And the harbor must be near at hand 

Where the ‘‘ Happy’s” passengers will land. 

Some storms they have had that swept the 
decks ; 

The sea all around was strewn with wrecks — 

The “Strive,” the “Labor,” the ‘ Watch,” 
and the ‘‘ Oure” ; 

They'd nof #0 much as time for a prayer. 

Twas a piteous sight to see them there. 

But, steady and safe, they know not why, 

Her banner lighting the darkest sky, 

‘The Happy” satied triumphantly by ; 
“The Happy,” no line of date or place ; 
Her orders cover all time and space. 
Thanks be to God for this gift of his grace. 


WHY NOT? 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Waew woman loves, and will not show it, 
What can her lover do? 

I asked « scholar, and a poet, 

But neither wise fool seemed to know it ; 
So, lady, I ask you. 


Were you in love, (let me suppose it,) 
What should your lover do? 
You know yon love him, and he knows it; 
Oh! why not, then, to bim disclose it, 
As he his love to you? 
New Yorx Orry. 

















BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D, 





Tne name of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
distinguished physician, patriot, and phi- 
lanthropist of Philadelphia, has been on 
tens of thousands of tongues and in hun- 
dreds of public journals during the last 
few months. Just one hundred years ago 
he published his celebrated essay on ‘‘ The 
Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the Human 
Body and Mind.” It was an elementary 
treatise, setting forth the pernicious in- 
fluence of the strongest alcoholic beverages, 
and recommending ‘‘sudden and entire 
abstinence” from them. In lieu of ardent 
spirits he recommended coffee, cider, light 
wines, beer, and such drinks as could be 
compounded of molasses, vinegar, maple- 
syrup and water. His essay was republished 
in England, and one thousand copies of it 
were presented to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in 1811; the good Doctor himself 
visited various religious bodies, and com- 
mended his views to them ; so that he stands, 
also, as the pioneer temperance lecturer. 
Like the little pinnace of Columbus, this 
modest essay of Dr. Rush ventured into an 
untracked and uncharted sea. But as Co- 
lumbus only reached an island, and not the 
mainland, so Rush only reached the position 
of abstinence from ardent spirits, and did 
not set his foot on the broader ground of total 
abstinence from ali intoxicating liquor. 
Several years elapsed before temperance 
societies were organized; one of the very 
earliest being formed at Moreau, Saratoga 
County, N. Y., in 1808. According to the 
constitution of this primitive society, every 
member who drank rum, wine, or distilled 
spirits (except for sickness, or ‘‘ wine at 
public dinners”), was fined twenty-five 
cents; and, if he got drunk, he was fined 
fifty cents. The idea of forming this so- 
ciety was suggested by Dr. Rush’s book. 

As our readers already know, a very large 
and influential convention of the friends of 
temperance was held in Philadelphia on 
the 28d and 24th of September, to celebrate 
the close of the first century of the Reform, 
as dating from Dr. Rush’s first tap of the 
bell. If the worthy Doctor could have 
looked into the crowded and enthusiastic 
convention in St. George’s Hall, and into 
the immense assemblage which packed the 
Academy of Music, he would have dis- 
covered that his handful of seed-corn had 
become like the ‘‘ forests of Lebanon.” One 
of the most striking features of the con- 
vention was that the President of the 
‘*Roman Catholic Total Abstinence So- 
ciety of the U. 8. A.” took a prominent 
part in the proceedings, and was welcomed 
with the heartiest cheers. 

The chief business of the convention was 
not to debate principles or to construct 
platforms; it was an historical meeting for 
the gathering and recording the results of 
acentury of effort. All sorts and stripes and 
schools of temperance reformers were rep- 
resented in the convocation; moral-suasion- 
ists and political prohibitionists sat side by 
side; the one common ground being that 
they all hated King Alcohol and his whole 
brood of imps, and all practiced teetotalism. 
A large wajority of them seemed to have 
but little faith In the virtues of “ high 
Heense,” and a very strong and sanguine 
faith in the virtues and ultimate triumph of 
prohibitory enactments. Patrick Henry’s 
famous ‘‘ guide for his footsteps” at a very 
critical time in American history was ‘‘ the 
lamp of experience.” If we make an hon- 








est use of the lamps which were brought 
into the late Philadelphia convention, I 
think that certain facts were made pretty 
apparent, and certain conclusions are 
clearly warranted. 

(1.) The experiences of the past century 
have proved that drunkenness and the 
dram-shop are about the most formidable 
foes to the welfare of the home, the com- 
monwealth, and the Christian Ohurch. 
Slavery of the Negro was a temporary iu- 
stitution, confined within geographical 
limits; and was reckless enough te commit 
suicide by provoking the Civil War of 1861 
—’65. The propensity to use alcoholic 
stimulants exists in every section and 
among all classes; and to that propensity 
avarice ministers by opening the drinking- 
saloon. Wherever any considerable num- 
ber of people desire to drink intoxicants 
somebody will try to furnish them with the 
liquor. The amount of money wasted, of 
health impaired, of lives destroyed, of re- 
sources consumed, and of immortal souls 
ruined by the consumption of strong drink 
during the past century would constitute a 
most appalling Apocalypse of woe. How 
much worse it would have been, but for the 
temperance movement, no one can exactly 
say. Assuredly the number of those 
directly benefited by the movement may be 
reckoned by millions. 

(2.) It has been demonstrated, we be- 
lieve, that the most effectual work done 
thus far has been that which aimed to con- 
quer the propensity to use intoxicants, and 
to break down the drinking usages of soci- 
ety. This work has gone to the root of the 
evil by reaching the conscience, changing 
the conduct, and reforming the character. 
Every inch thus gained has been solid 
ground. It is a truism that, if nobody wants 
to drink intoxicants in any community, no. 
body will be fool enough to offer them for 
sale. Nothing prohibits dram-selling so 
effectually as self-prohibition of dram- 
drinking by the people in any locality. The 
drinking usages create the dram-shop; 
when they die, the dram-shop dies, even 
though no civil law were enacted for its 
suppression. Every sane observer must 
admit that the most substantial and en- 
during benefits gained by the Temperance 
Reform were gained by moral efforts, by 
personal appeals to conscience, and by the 
change of personal habits and character. 
It still stands before the world chiefly as a 
great and solid moral reform, and not 
a6 a transient political movement, depend. 
ent upon the tender mercies of the caucus, 
and liable to be thwarted by the intrigues 
of the demagogues. It invokes righteous 
law as an auxiliary, but relies chiefly upon 
those unrepealable statutes which the Ore- 
ator has inscribed in His Book and on the 
human frame. 

(8.) The experience of the last century 
has proved that, both as a personal safe- 
guard and as a basis of associated effort, the 
total abstinence pledge has been of immense 
value. In Great Britain it is employed very 
generally—especially by the religious lead- 
ers of the cause, like Farrar, Wilberforce 
and Spurgeon; and this is one reason why 
the cause is making such rapid and per- 
mevent progress. To abandon the pledge 
of abstinence would be the abandonment 
of one of the strongest levers in our ma- 
chinery. Prevention has been found 
an hundredfoild easier than reformation. 
The introduction of temperance school- 
books in several of the states, into the pub- 
lic schools, has been one of the most effec- 





NUMBER 1926, 
tive steps yet taken; and, if the present 
absorbing excitement in regard to political 
action should draw away attention from 
the vital duty of saving the children and 
youth, it would be a most fatal mistake. 

(4.) The experiment of suppressing the 
liquor traffic by prohibitery enactments has 
had a varied and checkered history. In 
several states such laws have been born, 
and buried. Thirty-three years of prohibi- 
tion in Maine, four years of it in Kansas, 
and two years in Iowa, have shown clearly 
that it closes the accursed dram-dens in 
every locality where righteous public senti- 
ment is powerful and the drinking-usages 
are weak. Practically, itis about the same 
thing as ‘local option”; for ite permanent 
euccess depends upon the moral sentiment 
of each locality. In Georgia andthe Caro. 
linas local prohibition has made most grati- 
fying headway. Up to this time, I firmly 
believe, that it is the most just, the most 
feasible, and the most successful method yet 
tried for the protection of a community 
from the temptations and the havoc of the 
drinking-saloon. While the great cities 
throttle probibition, there is no reason 
why the smalier towns and the rural dis- 
tricts should be deprived of its benefits. 
Past experience ought to teach the friends 
of our reform that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and that every stepping-stone 
firmly gained prepares the way for further 
advancement. 

(5.) The associated efforts of women 
have furnished one of the brightest pages 
presented at Philadelphia. Their success 
has been largely due to the religious ele- 
ment introduced, and it would be a terrible 
mistake to turn these efforts chiefly into a 
political direction. 

(6.) Dr. Rush based his initial movement 
on both science and religion. Where he 
placed it, his successors should keep it. 
Science and religion are the ‘‘ Jachin” and 
the ‘‘ Boaz” which support a structure 
that the last century has founded, and the 
next century will enlarge, improve andcon- 
solidate. Patience, good friends! Prayer 
and perseverance too. Remember that, in 
the history of human progress, a century is 
but a day, and God never takes his hand 
from the helm, 

Broox.ry, N, ¥. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN THE BAL- 
KAN PENINSULA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Presipent oF Rosert COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Berore this paper reaches America the 
telegraph will probably have made known 
there the fate of the Bulgarian people, now 
about to be tried before the European 
Areopagus for the high crime of rebellion 
against the Congress of Berlin. No doubt 
their fate will be decided now, as it was 
before, without the slightest regard to their 
wishes or their interests. Whether they 
are united or forcibly divided, it will be 
because it suits the policy of the great Pow- 
ers. Thus far, it must be acknowledged 
that the Sultan has shown more equavim- 
ity and good sense than any of the rulers 
of Europe; and he is entitled to the grati- 

the Bulgarians. 
wWaabever arepe wor 60, i is right that 
America should understand this sffair as it 
is, and give its sympathy to those who de- 
serve it. As I have just spent two months 
in traveling all over Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia, I can speak with some assurance 














of the state of things there, 
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It will be remembered that the Congress 
of Berlin, to spite Russia, divided Bulga- 
ria into five parts—giving one part to Rou- 
mania, one to Servia, one to Turkey, and 
dividing the main portion into the Prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria and the autono- 
mous province of Eastern Rumelia. The 
Principality was recognized as under Rus- 
sian influence, and Russia gave her the 
nephew of her Empress for a Prince, and a 
constitution which was almost democratic. 
Eastern Rumelia had a Governor-General, 
appointed by the Sultan, and a constitution 
elaborated by a European Commission, 
making the province in a good measure 
self-governing. The frontier between them 
was the Balkans, which Turkey had a right 
to garrisor; aright which she has never 
claimed, chiefly for financial reasons. The 
people protested against this division, but 
were told to be patient, that in good time 
they would no doubt be united. 

They have waited. They have been pa- 
tient. Perhaps they ought to have waited 
longer. But finally they took the matter 
into their own hands, quietly sent their 
Governor-General about his business, and 
proclaimed Alexander I. Prince of United 
Bulgaria. No blood was shed, no disturb- 
ance took place; but, in two days, the 
Prince was at Philippopolis, and the coun- 
try was all in arms to defend itself against 
invasion. All Europe was filled with rage 
and consternation at the unheard of imper- 
tinence of this upstart Prince and this ex- 
traordinary people, who seemed to fancy 
that they had a right to manage their own 
affairs. The Prince and people deserve 
our admiration for the skill with which this 
revolution has been managed; but, thus 
far, they have got nothing but curses from 
Europe, and most of all from Russia. 

The singular action of Rugsia in this case 
needs a word of explanation. A word will 
explainit. On the death of the late Czar, 
** there arose up a new king over Russia, 
who knew not Joseph.” The present Czar 
detests Prince Alexander, and has done all 
in his power to make his. position in Bulga. 
ria untenable. He has managed very un- 
skillfully; and the result has been that the 
Prince has become very popular with the 
people, and Russian influence has steadily 
declined. This revolution in Eastern Ru- 
melia was an anti-Russian movement, and 
coincided in time with a crisis in the rela- 
tions of the Prince with the Czar. If Rus- 
sia yields now, and allows the union to take 
place under Prince Alexander, it will be 
because public opinion in Russia is too 
strong for the Czar. 

The action, or rather the inaction, of 
Turkey also needs explanation. The Turks 
might easily have reached Philippopolis 
with an army, before the arrival of the 
Prince, and put down the rebellion; but it 
tcok place just at the time of their great 
annual feast of Courban Beiram, which 
lasts four days, and it was absolutely unex- 
pected. The ministers were in favor of 
immediate action, but the Sultan hesitated. 
He did so because it seemed probable that 
this movement in Bulgaria was only a pre- 
lude to a general assault upon his Empire. 
as a result of the late conference of the Em- 
perors. His hold upon Eastern Rumelia 
was only nominal at best. He had little to 
lose there. It seemed to him wiser to re- 
serve his strength until he knew whom he 
had to fight. So he simply appealed to the 
great Powcrs. Each one of these at first 
suspected the other of having a hand in this 
movement, and so a decision was delayed. 
The Sultan acted wisely. He was wrong in 
his suspicions; but an invasion of Eastern 
Rumelia at that time might have produced 
the very state of things which he feared. 


The main questions in America must be 
whether there was any good reason for this 
revolution, and whether the Prince of Bul- 
garia is a man worthy of sympathy. 

To answer the last question first, Prince 
Alexander came to the throne of Bulgaria 
under very unfavorable circumstances. He 
was very young, without any experience, 
and without any counselors older and wiser 
than himself. He was advised by Russia, 


before he went to Bulgaria, to abolish the 


constitution at the first opportunity; and 
he was expected to be simply the tool of 
Russia. 

He has made serious mistakes; but he 
has won the enthusiastic confidence of his 
people. He has grown wise with experi- 





ence, and has ruled the country as a con- 
stitutional Prince. He has been bold 
enough to act for the interests of Bulgaria, 
and to resist Russia. In this revolution he 
has proved himself a man of far more than 
ordinary ability and wisdom. He has de- 
served success and won the admiration even 
of those who had distrusted him before. 
He has not lost his head even for a mo- 
ment. If he is left now to be crushed by 
the Czar, it will be not only a shame to 
Russia, but a shame to Europe, and a polit- 
ical blunder for Turkey. 

The revolution in Eastern Rumelia did 
not originate with the Prince, nor was it 
encouraged by him, although he instantly 
answered the call whenit came. The ques. 
tion is: ‘‘ Was this revolution justifiable?” 
In my opinion it was. In the first place, 
there was never any good reason for the 
division of the Bulgarian people against 
their will. They were so much one people 
that, in spite of the division, at least a third 
of the officials in Bulgaria have always been 
from Eastern Rumelia, and many in Rume- 
lia from Bulgaria. Then, again, there was 
no reason why the people of Eastern Rume- 
lia should be compelled to support a cum- 
brous and expensive administration, which 
they did not want, and which was simply 
forced upon them by Europe. There was 
no reason why their trade should be hin- 
dered and their industries ruined by a line 
of custom houses along the Balkans, which 
they had no power to remove. There was 
no reason why the laws passed by their As- 
sembly should be required to have the 
sanction of the Sultan, and thus generally 
remain as dead letters at the Porte. 

In short, the position of Eastern Rumelia 
was intolerable, and a revolution, sooner or 
later, inevitable. I have expressed this 
opinion over and over again siice the Con- 
gress of Berlin. What is mere, the union 
of Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria does no 
injury to any one. It is a positive advant- 
age to Turkey. A united Bulgaria can 
have no reason to attack or to weaken the 
Turkish Empire. It can have no enemies 
but the enemies of Turkey, and, the longer 
the Turkish Empire lasts, the better it will 
be for Balgaria. Both the Prince and the 
people have made it plain in this revolution 
that they have no anti-Turkish ends in view. 
They have not only protected the Turks 
from all injury, but they have even re- 
frained from disarming them. They have 
left the Turkish flag still floating ut Philip- 
popolis. 

The saddest thing about this revolution 
is that, aside frcm Russia, the people most 
excited and enraged by it are the Greeks 
and the Servians. Behold how these 
brethren Jove one another! They are not 
only calling upon the Turks to extermin- 
ate these “barbarians,” but they are 
mobilizing their own armies, to add to the 
copfusion. Yet they are fellow Christians, 
of the same Church, and were not long ago 
equally under Turkish rule. The union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia cannot do 
them any possible harm; but they fear that 
a united Bulgaria, with three millions of 
inhabitants, may become so prosperous avd 
influential as to interfere with some of their 
schemes of aggrandizement. I do notknow 
much about the Servians; but I have 
always taken a great interest in the Greekg, 
and seen with pleasure the progress of their 
little kingdom. They have admirable traits 
of character, and they have the sympa- 
thy of the world. It is a pity that they 
cannot see with cquanimity the progress of 
other Christian nationalities in the East, 
even though they may stand in the way of 
the realization of the old and fanciful 
dream of the revival of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Itis hord to give up such a magnifi- 
cent scheme; but the simple fact that the 
inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula are 
not Greeks, has satisfied all the rest of the 
world that it has no chance of success. 
And the Greeks ought to remember that 
their glory is in no way connected with 
the Byzantine Empire, but with the very 
territory which they now occupy. Con- 
stantinople is rather associated with their 
shame and degradation. It was Athens 
which was the light and glory of the world; 
and she is as free to lead the thought of the 
world to-day as she was in the time of 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. The real 
hope of these small states of the East is in 
hearty co-operation and alliqnce with each 
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other. I trust the time will come when 
they willsee it themselwes;When Servien, 
Roumapian, Bulgarian and Greek will set 
an example of brotherhood to the older 
nations of Europe. 

When at the great Monastery of Rilo, ip 
the Rhéddope Mountains, last August, I 
commenced an article on Bulgaria for THE 
INDEPENDENT; but it lies unfinished in my 
desk, and has now lost its interest. But [ 
cannot let the occasion pass without a 
word in regard to the country, through 
which I traveled, with my wife, eight 
weeks in acarriage. It is arich and beau- 
tiful country, which reminded me con- 
stantly of the Tyrol. Its two great moun- 
tain ranges—the Rhodope and the Balkan 
—are full of beautiful and pieturesque 
scenery, and its great plains are highly cul- 
tivated and fertile. We found the country 
as safe and peaceful as New England, and 
the hospitality of the people unbounded. 
They spared nothing to do us honor, acd 
make our journey delightful, and we real- 
ized, as we had never done before, the 
gratefu! affection of cld students for 
Robert College, and the warm place which 
it holds in the hearts of the people. 

I went there in part to judge for myself 
of the condition of the people and tbe 
progress they had made since the war. 
I knew something of it; but was aston- 
ished at what I saw. Itis only six years 
since this people, who had been five hun- 
dred years under Turkish rule, were left 
to shift for themselves, with a country half 
ruined by war and massacre, without a 
man of any experience in government in 
the nation, with few educated men, with 
two complicated administrations to organ- 
ize, and all sorts of fereign intrigue to 
hinder them; but I found everything 
going on as quietly and regularly as in an 
old country. Best of all, I found all classes 
anxious to improve upon what they had 
done, and more conscious of their defects 
than I was. Except at Sofia, the finest 
new buildings that I saw were the school- 
houses, and every effort is making to edu- 
cate oll the people. On the whole, I do 
not think we can find anexample in bistery 
of a nation which has made equal prog- 
ress, under such circumstances, in’ so 
shor’ a time. 

CONSTANIINOPLE, Oct. Ist, 1885. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


A Paper Reap at THE New Haven OCnvurce Con- 
GRE#* OF THE UNITED STATES. 





BY F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Archdeacon of Vestminater, 





I suppose that the subject of this discus- 
sion has purposely been left a little vague; 
butI will venture, quite plainly and fear- 
lessly, with no reserves, with no subter- 
fuges, to tell you my exact thoughts on the 
subject, thoughts which I have always 
freely stated, and which, during a course of 
many years, have never seen due cause to 
change. 

Faith iu the Atonement—the belief that 
Christ lived and died for us, and that by his 
life and death we are saved—is an essential 
part of our common Christianity. It is the 
key of the evangelical position. In this 
faith all who profess and call themselves 
Christians are united; without this faith 
the Gospel is robbed of its most central 
meaning and message. 

1. Our faith in the Atonement is based 
on the revelation contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and especially in the New Testament, 
confirmed by the inward witness of God’s 
spirit in our hearts. If we desire fit words 
wherein to express it, we look first and nat- 
urally to Holy Scripture. There, in many 
different phrases, we read that ‘ Christ 
died for our sins’’; that ‘he suffered for 
our sins, the just for the unjust”; that ‘the 
was sacrificed for us”; that *‘ he was made 
sin for us”; that ‘‘he made his soul an 
offering for sin”; that ‘‘he put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself”; that ‘‘ by one 
offering he hath perfected forever them that 
are sanctified” ; that ‘he is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world”; that ‘he 
hath reconciled us to God by his 
blood”; that ‘the gave his life a 
ransom for many”; that ‘‘he redeemed us 
to God by his own blood”; that “his blood 
was shed for many for the remission of 





sins ’; that ‘‘ he hath washed us from our | 
sins in bis owm, blocd”; and@ that. * his 
blood cleanseth from “ill sin.” There’ are 
three special passages in which St. Paul 
states our faith in the Atonement. In Ro. 
mans iii, 21—26, he says that, being all 
guilty, ‘‘we are justified freely by God's 
grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” In lI Cor. v, 19-21, he 
skys that ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses.” In Gal. ili, 18, 14, 
he says that ‘‘ Christ purchased us from the 
curse of the Law, having become a curse 
for us.” And all these statements, which 
declare the fact of the Atonement, and the 
reconciliation of man to God, we steadfast- 
ly believe. 

2. We turn to the Creeds of Christendom; 
and there, too, we find the Atonement 
stated simply as a fact. In the Apostles 
Creed, after expressing our belief in the 
Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ, we add our belief in ‘‘ the forgive- 
ness of sins.” In the Nicene Creed we say 
that the Life and Death of Christ were 
‘‘for us men and for our salvation.” In 
the much later Athanasian Creed, so full 
and so precise on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, we sum up the 
Atonement in the single clause that Christ 
‘*guffered for our salvation.” And all this 
we steadfastly believe. 

3. We turn to the Articles of our Church. 
In the second we find that Christ died ** to 
reconcile his Father to us”—‘‘ut nobis 
reconcitiaret Patrem” (an unscriptural 
phrase of the Augsburg Confession for 
‘‘that he might reconcile us to the 
Father”)—and to be a sacrifice not only 
for original guilt, but also for actual sins of 
men. In the Seventh Article we confess 
that ‘the is the only Mediator between 
God and man, being both God and man.” 
In the fourteenth that ‘he came to be the 
Lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice of 
himself once made, should take away the 
sin of the world.” In the eighteenth, that 
his is “the only name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved.” In all these 
passages, the doctrine of the Atonement is 
the simple statement, mostly in Scripture 
language, of the fact of the Atonement. 
If we turn to the Tridentine Catechism, we 
find exactly the same facts insisted on. 
The benefits of the Atonement are clearly 
stated; of theory respecting it, there is no 
trace. It is rather deliberately excluded in 
the words that its efficacy consisted in its 
being ‘‘a full and entire satisfaction offered, 
after a certain admirable manner, to the 
Father.” And all this we steadfastly be- 
lieve. 

4. This, then, is the Christian belief in 
the Atonement, which is sometimes meant 
by the doctrine of the Atonement. Onthe 
other hand, by ‘‘ the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment” is often meant some systematic 
theory of the Atonement; some theological 
philosophy of the Atonement; some scho- 
lastica theodicea of the Atonement, sum- 
marized in the shibboleth of this or that 
sect or section of the Christian Church; 
and, when we enter on the consideration 
of these, we are no longer on the solid 
sbore of Christian unity, but are launched 
on the stormy and open sea of controversy 
and difference. 


5. I say at once, and without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no theory of the Atonement 
ever formulated, no scholastic explanation 
of the Atonement ever devised, has been 
accepted by the Universal Church, or 
cau put forth the slightest claim to catho- 
licity. I now only state the fact; I will 
afterward glance at the reasons why it is 
80. 

I. The fact is sufficiently proved and ad- 
mitted in every history of doctrines ever 
written. The writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers on these subjects are entirely un- 
systematic, and only quote the current 
Scriptural phrases. The main exception is 
Ireneus. In him is first found—for his 
language on the subject appears to me 
wholly unambiguous—the disastrous theory 
that the ransom which Christ paid was paid 
to Satan. This unhappy theory, so dis- 
honoring’to God, so closely allied to Gnos- 
ticism and dualism, can put forth a stronger 
claim to universality than any other; for it 
lasted almost unquestioned for nearly 4 
thousand years. It was not only adopted 
by Origen, but by him, unhappily, system 
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atized and supplemented. He was the earli- 
est to suggest the still more baseless and 
God-dishonoring fancy that Satan was 
tricked into acceptance of this ransom by 
our Lord’s Incarnation; a notion which, 
though to us it seems little short of blas- 
phemous, is repeated even by such writers 
as Ambrose, and down even to the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard, which were the 
one chief theological manual of the Middle 
Ages. The genius of onc man—of the great 
St. Anselm—destroyed this deeply-rooted 
theory at a single blow, by showing that it 
involved nothing short of pure Manicheeism. 
He substituted for it the forensic theory of 
rigid equivalent satisfaction. This theory, 
too, had its day, and has fallen into a neg- 
lect so complete that not a trace of it is to 
be found in thousands of modern sermons 
aud theologies. 

Then came the Reformation theories of 
‘* substitution,” of ‘‘imputation,” of * vi- 
carious punishment.” Then came the ju- 
ristic scheme of the legist, Grotius. Now, 
though each of these schemes or theories 
counts many nominal adherents—though 
each of them claims to be a legitimate in_ 
ference from some phrases or fragment of 
Scripture—they are very rarely brought 
into prominence, and not one of them has 
ever been accredited or stamped with ap- 
proval by the Church of God. They have, 
at the utmost, been left as permissible 
Opivions or conjectures in the region of 
unfathomable mysteries. They all abound 
in terms which, at the best, are but infer- 
ential and non-scriptural. Neither ‘ vica- 
rious,” nor ‘* substitution,” nor ‘ satisfac- 
tion,” nor ‘‘expiation” occurs in the New 
Testament; nor is it anywhere said that 
Christ saved us from the punishment of 
sin; or that his own death was a penalty. 
Even the phrase ‘‘God for Christ’s sake 
forgave ” is a mistranslation of our Author- 
ized Version, fcr the infinitely deeper 
and diviner expression of St. Paul: ‘God 
in Christ forgave.” Even if the theories 
involved in these phrases be regarded as 
tenable, or even inevitable, it is certain 
that the popular expositions of them—by 
which alone the mass of Christians can 
judge—are open to the strongest objection, 
and are regarded by many as involving 
nothing less than a needless stumbling- 
block and a shock to the moral sense. 
When we are told in hymns by Dr. Watts, 

“ Rich were the drops of Jesu’s blood 
That calmed God’s frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne 
And turned the wrath to grace”; 
or, by Sir Henry Wotton, that 


“One rosy drop from Jesu’s heart 
Was worlds of seas to quench God's ire”; 


or, in sermons, by one well-known preacher, 
that Jesus ‘‘ wiped away the red anger- 
spot from the brow of God”; or, by another 
professor, that ‘‘ God drew this wor!d upon 
Calvary and slew his only Son”; or, by an- 
other popular divine, that ‘‘ Christ at one 
tremendous draught drank damnation dry” ; 
when an American criminal, at the foot of 
the gallows, trained in such forms of 
dogma, talked to the crowd about ‘ hold- 
ing up the blood of Christ between himself 
and the flaming face of God”—such lan- 
guage not only sounds abhorrent to many, 
but is in flagrant disaccord with the num- 
berless revelations which tell us that the 
Atonement was due to the Father's love. 
In popular apprehension, at any rate, all 
such theories are dangerously tainted with 
the heresies of sheer Tritheism; of most 
unscripturally contrasting ‘the Son’s love 
with the Father’s wrath; with implying a 
civil war, so to speak, between the at- 
tributes of justice and mercy in the 
character of God; of attributing to the 
All-just, the All-merciful, the All-holy the 
acceptance of mere legal fictions to appease 
an implacable demand for vengeance; of 
imagining a divergence of will in the Holy 
Trinity; of dishonoring God by thinking 
that he is altogether such an one as our- 
selves, by speaking of him ignobly as 
though he were an Evil Demiurge, demand- 
ing savguinary propitiation or a Pagan 
Deity controlled by some overruling neces- 
sity. 

Il. And the cause of all these errors, and 
of the human theories from which they 
spring, is obvious. They spring from ig- 
noring the fact that it has not pleased God 


isolated expressions into the ever-widening 
spiral ergoof unlimited consequences; from 
tesselating varied metaphors into formal 
systems; from trying to construct the 
whole, when God has only given us knowl- 
edge of a part: from the bad rule of 
ecclesiastical opinionativeness and tyranny 
consequentiue equipollent revelatis. 

Now we should be secure from the temp- 
tation of falling into such errors, and of so 
placing the stumbling-blocks of our sub- 
jective idols before the unsuspecting child- 
hood of the world, if we would but humbly 
learn the force of that wise admonition of 
the Rabbis: ‘‘Learn to say ‘I do not 
know.’” The Scripture speaks of the 
Atonement almost exclusively in meta- 
phors; and we might at least admit the 
Church rule, T'heologia parabolica non est 
demonstrativa. Apart from the figures of 
purification by sprinkling, and the covering 
of filthy robes, all the figures in which Holy 
Scripture speaks of the Atonement are re- 
ducible under the four words, /Aaoyéc, ‘‘ an 
atoning sacrifice”; xataAAay#, ‘a reconcili- 
ation”; advriAvrpov, ‘‘a ransom from sla- 
very”; and ‘‘ satisfaction,” or the discharge 
of a debt for which there is no single Greek 
word. But the analogy of all Scripture 
language should teach us that these words 
are only meant to describe the effects of the 
Atonement in its relation toman. Theo- 
rizing on the word karadayy led to the false 
conception of our Father as our enemy; 
theorizing on the word avriAvrpov led to the 
false conception of Ireneus, Origen, and 
hosts of Fathers and Schoolmen about a 
compact, or even a fraudful compact, be- 
tween God and Satan; theorizing on the 
word ‘* satisfaction” led tothe hard forensic 
schemes of Anselm, and of Grotius; theo- 
rizing on the word /Aaoydc led to all the false 
and revolting expressions which have been 
engrafted by popular ignorance on the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. In the word iAaspdéc¢ 
alone, there is the same dimly-apprehended 
mystery which lies in the Jewish system of 
sacrifice ; but neither in that system—about 
which Christian theologians have held the 
most conflicting views—nor in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, is there any answer to the 
question of Episcopius about the Atone- 
ment, ‘‘An circa Deum aliquid effecerit?” 
Of that mystery—the effect of the Atone- 
ment as regards God—we can only say 
that it is wholly beyond the comprehen- 
sion of our finite faculties—Jgnorando 
cognoscitur. Of the blessed effects of the 
Atonement in relation to man we know or 
may know all; of the mysterious acts, of 
the operative cause, we know and can 
know nothing. Thisis what the Church 
clearly teaches us, alike by what she does 
say and by what she carefully abstains 
from saying. It has been the ultimate 
conclusion arrived at by many of the 
greatest modern theologians, both dead 
and living—of men, for instance, so en- 
tirely different as Canon Mozley and Pro- 
fessor Maurice; and it is als» the direct 
teaching of the great divine whom of all 
others the English Church has most de- 
lighted to honor. ‘*Scripture,” says Bichop 
Butler, ‘‘ has left this matter of the satis- 
faction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat 
in it uarevealed,” so that ‘all conjecture 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, 
at least uncertain.” 

While, then,we humbly put our sole trust 
in Christ, and look on his Atonement as 
the sole source of our hope, we are not 
obliged to accept any of the theories of 
men respecting it, whetber those of Ire- 
neus, or of Origen, or of Anselm, or of Gro- 
tius, or of Calvin; whether they be for- 
mulated as naked substitution or vicarious 
punishment, or whatsoever else; accepting 
only what the Scriptures have plainly said 
and what has been stamped with the ap- 
proval of the Universal Church. We can- 
not construct compact and elaborate sys. 
tems out of transcendent and varying 
metaphors. Nothing but failure can come, 
or has ever come, of the attempt to fathom 
the depths of God with the finger of man— 
the attempts to fly up into the secrets of the 
Deity on the waxen wings of the undec- 
standing. 

This, then, we say and earnestly believe: 
that Christ’s death is the means of our life; 
that it is an atoning sacrifice for us; that 
in that act God was in Obrist reconciling 





to give us the plan of salvation in dialec- 
tics; from the bad tendency to torture 


™ 


the world unto himself, that it was the 


regeneration, of our sanctification, of our 

hope of glory. And to all who would 

frame elaborate svstems beyond this, it 

seems to me that the Church of God, alike 

by her teaching and by her silence, ad- 

dresses the wise rebuke of St. Chrysostom, 

raAda wn repepydafov, The infinitely blessed: 
results of Christ’s redemption we know. 

They alone concern us. They are the joy 
and the thanksgiving of our life. Of the 
mystery as regards the mind of God we can 
only say that ‘* the supreme expression of 
God’s government of man is the conscious- 
ness of humanity; nor have we avy means 
of apprehending the reasons of the Atone- 
ment apart from the work which it accom- 
plishes in the spiritual consciousness of the 
race.” ‘*The mysterious act,” says the 
great Christian philosopher to whom Eng- 
lish theology is so deeply indebted, ‘is 
transcendent, factum est; and, beyond the 
information contained in the enunciation 
of the fact, it can only be characterized "— 
as Scripture characterizes it—‘‘ by its con- 
sequences as regards ourselves.” 





OUR BODY-LIFE. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue human body, though comparatively 
small in the quantity of matter composing 
it, is, nevertheless, in its attributes, organs 
and uses, and in the mysterious principle 
of life, *‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
The best solution of its existence is that 
which the Bible gives in the Book of Gen- 
esis: ‘And God said, Let us make man 
in ourimage, after our likeness.” ‘S80 God 
created map in his own image; in the image 
of God created he him; male and female, 
created he them.” ‘*And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.” 

God, according to this record, made the 
first buman body, by the direct fiat of his 
power, out of matter previously created. 
This sufficiently explains its existence. We 
need no hypothesis of natural evolution, 
going back through a series of lower grades 
of life to a primitive protoplasm, in order 
to account for the human body. God’s 
power and wisdom in the first creation, as 
the direct and immediate causal antecedent 
thereof, meet all the demands of the prob- 
lem. Asa piece of mechanism, the human 
body conclusively shows design; and this 
necessarily implies an intelligent designer, 
who conceived of the structure Lefore he 
made it. There is no better argument for 
the existence of God than that founded on 
the manifestations of design, and no better 
example of such manifestations than the 
body of man. 

One of the marvels of this body consists 
in the mysterious privciple of life, with 
which it is invested, and which never leaves 
it until the occurrence of the event that we 
call death. No one has ever been able to 
tell precisely what life is, in distinction 
from its facts or effects. We observe the 
facts, and readily note the difference be- 
tween matter vitalized and matter inani- 
mate; but the vital principle in the former 
is too subtle for our observation. The mi- 
croscope cannot find it. No chemistry can 
detect it. Be it what it may, God is its 
author. He put it into the body, and keeps 
it there during his pleasure. He made the 
body a living body. ‘In him we live,” 
as well as in him ‘‘ move and have our be- 
ing.” He is the one supreme constructing 
and supporting agent of our existence in 
all its parts. This is the philosophy of the 
Bible, and equally that of right reason. 

The elementary kinds of matter, as well 
as the primal tissues which compose this 
wonderful structure, are comparatively 
few. The matter itself, with the exception 
of a small quantity of earthy substance that 
retains the solid form, very soon after 
death disappears in two or three different 
gases that float in the air. This matter, 
during life, is organized into tissues of 
various kinds, as bones, muscles, nerves, 
cellular membrane, mucous and serous 
membrane, ligaments, cartilages, and s0 
on. These tissues are bound together into 
one composite aggregate, each having its 
place and function; and the whole is built 
up from a few kinds of matter, and a com- 
paratively small number of tissues. These 





appointed means of our deliverance, of our 





sues organized and arranged, make a human 
body. 
‘This body, during life, possesses, within 
certain limits, the power of resisting the 
agencies of its own decomposition and dis- 
solution, and also the power, within cer- 
tain limits, of repairing derangements and 
injuries from which it may suffer, called 
the ‘‘vis medicatriz nature.” The matter 
composing it is, so far as chemical affinity 
is concerned, held together very loosely ; 
and, but for the counteracting and preserv- 
ing power of the vital principle, the body 
would be decomposed by other and stronger 
affinities, which speedily do the work, and 
thus destroy the body when this principle 
is gone. So, also,the body is constantly 
exposed to derangements of function, 
usually advertised by the experience of 
pain at the place of derangement, and also 
exposed to various injuries, contusions, 
and wounds from ovtward causes, These 
derangements and injuries would soon de- 
stroy it, if it were not invested with a 
self-restoring power, by which it becomes 
its own physician, and, within certain 
limits, effects its own cure. The science 
and practice of medicine are simply a sup- 
plement of art to aid this power. The 
body itself is chiefly its awn physician, and, 
in avast number cases, will do the work 
better without the supplement than with it. 
Action, continued for a considerable time, 
exhausts and enfeebles the body, especially 
in those parts that are subject to the con- 
trol of the will; and hence the necessity 
for some process of recuperation. This 
necessity is met by the law of sleep, during 
which the body sinks into inactivity and 
repose, and in this way repairs its own ex- 
haustion. Its existence on earth is one of 
alternate wakefulness and sleep, separated 
from each other by short intervals. 

With the exception of the bodies of our 
first parents, every human body begins its 
earthly life in the embryotic condition, 
which is one of complete helplessness, and 
if continued, would entirely unfit it for its 
future purposes. The remedy for this con- 
dition is the law of natural growth until 
tbe body shall have become sufficiently 
large and strong to meet these purposes. 
Then the law of limitation steps in, and 
that of growth comes toan end. Growth 
within fixed limits, arrested at the proper 
point, is an appointment of God. 


Some parts of the body have assigned to 
them the function of receiving cognitive 
iiapressions from the outward world, and 
transmilting them to the mind within. 
This is the office of the five senses of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and touch, 
These senses are on the surface of the body ; 
and each transmits its own impression, and 
no one of them ever transmits the impres- 
sion of any other sense. And, but for this 
service, the mind incarnated within would 
have no knowledge of the external world, 
and could hold no intercourse with other 
minds in the like condition. The senses 
let the soul out into the apprehension of its 
own environments, and open the way for 
the existence of society on earth, as well as 
for intelligent action among men. With- 
out them, or some equivalent substitute, 
the soul would be imprisoned in absolute 
darkness. 

Other parts of the body are constructed 
for action upon the external world, at 
the pleasure and under the direction of the 
mind within. Here we find the whole sys- 
tem of voluntary muscles attached to bones 
and joints, and of voluntary nerves centered 
in the brain and the spinal marrow, which 
nerves, at the pleasure of the will, have the 
power of contracting these muscles, and 
thus producing motion of various kinds. 
One form of this motion is locomotion, by 
which the body is moved from place to 
place; and for this purpose the lower limbs, 
alike in bones, joints, muscles, nerves, and 
feet, constitute a complex and yet effective 
mechanism. Another form of motion is 
prehensile, by which objects are seized, 
moved, and in various ways used, at the 
pleasure of the will. The arms, with their 
bones, joints, muscles, nerves—and especial- 
ly the hands and fingers—perform this ser- 
vice. All that human industry has ever 
done in modifying the physical condition of 
the earth, has been done through the arm- 
apparatus of the body. The arm is 
great worker; and, without it, the world 
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without it the race would long since have 
perished. 

This body is also subject, by a process of 
excretion, to a continual waste of material, 
which is necessary for its health; and, to 
supply this waste, other parts have for 
their special office the work of replenish- 
ment and construction. These parts are 
not placed under the direct control of the 
will. The continuance of the body in life 
depends upon their action; and hence they 
are spoken of as vital organs. The Jungs, 
the heart, the blood-vessels, the stomach, 
the intestines, the liver, and the lacteal 
system of absorbents, are all engaged in 
preparing nutrition for the body, or in 
transmitting it to its proper place. During 
the period of growth, they outwork the 
waste of animal matter, and hence the body 
grows; and when this period comes to an 
end they compensate for the waste by ex- 
cretion. They do not go out in search of 
food; this is done by other parts of the 
body; but when the food is brought to 
them, and placed within their sphere of 
action, then they see to it that it is properly 
prepared and distributed. There is no 
culinary skill that can dispense with their 
service. Who but God could have con- 
trived such a system for nutrition? The 
man who knows anything of his body, 
ought not to doubt the existence of God. 
Blind, indeed, must he be, if he cannot see 
a divine hand in the organization and 

functions of that body. 

It is a law of God’s appointment that 
each human body shall die after a short 
time; and, unless some expedient is devised 
to obviate the result, this single fact would 
speedily destroy the race. God prevents 
this result by establisLing the law of self- 
propagation, making the sexes numerically 
about equal, and providing that renewal by 
births shall for arule exceed destruction by 
death, thus arranging vot only for tue con- 
tinuance of the race, but also for its grad- 
ual increase. The individual dies, but not 
the race. 

The physical environments of the body 

are adapted. to it, and it is adapted 
to them. The earth, under the hand 
of industry, supplies, in the most am- 
ple abuvd«nce and variety, all the food it 
needs. Tue atmosphere fans its lungs and 
decarbonizes and oxygenates its blood. 
The water furnishes it with a needed sol- 
vent and refreshment. The vibrations of 
air touch its auditory nerve, and convey to 
the soul within alike the information and 
the pleasure of sound. The sun pours 
radiance into its eye. Numerous sub- 
stances, both mineral and vegetable, upon 
being properly used, stard ready to aid in 
the cure of disease. The luw of gravita- 
tion pri sees just heavily enough to keep the 
body in place, and at the same time not in- 
terfere with its motion. The bowels of 
the earth are stored with treasures that can 
be used, and are used for the convenience 
and comfort of mao. The varieties of cli- 
mate; the division of the glove into land 
and water in the various forms of such ai- 
vision; the inequality of the land, giving 
mountains and valleys, and providing for 
rivers to float the commerce of the world; 
the atmospheric currents that distribute 
the rains that water the earth; the forests 
that consume what man exhales, and ex- 
hale what man consumes; the succession of 
the seasons, and the recurrence ef day and 
night; the immense variety in the special 
properties of the different forms of matter, 
as in the hardness of some substances and 
the softness of others; the natural laws 
aud forces which can be utilized for man’s 
purposes—all these are so many physical 
adaptations to the necessities and require- 
ments of the human race. Any one who 
knows.what man 1s in his bodily organiza- 
tion, and what this world is in its physical 
arrangements, will be at no loss to see that 
the latter was made for the former. God, 
according to the record given by Moses, 
made the world first, and then he made 
man, intending that the former should be a 
suitable residence for the latter. 

This sketch of our body life, marvelous 
as the facts are, is but the exordium of a 
discourse. Were we to stop with it, we 
should stop short of the most important 
truth. We must, in order properly to 
understand the body, fix the eye of thought 
upon the jewel within which is not the 
pody, and not of the body, and from which 





the body derives all its value. We must 
extend our survey to that interior something 
in man which thinks and reasons, which is 
conscious of its own existence, which hopes 
and fears, which has moral ideas, which 
approves or condemns, which is the essen- 
tial and personal self, which constitutes our 
continuous identity, which appropriates the 
pronoun “I,” which resides in the body 
and uses it, and which is there the prince 
imperial of the earthly structure. We may 
call it mind, soul, or spirit. It is imma- 
terial what we call it, provided we do not 
mistake its nature. This something is pre- 
eminently the man in that which makes a 
man. It is the crown and glory of our na- 
ture, the throne of our mental and moral 
character, and, as an agent, far more won- 
drously endowed than the body it inhabits. 
Its presence there explains why the body is 
at all, and why so much skill was expended 
in its construction. We do not half see the 
body until we see the soul that dwells 
there. The former was made for the 
latter. 

Turn, now, the light of the Bib'e upon thia 
soul, this spirit, this mental agent, incar- 
nated and localized in the body, and we 
instantly see a creature that, unlike the 
body, is immortal, sent into this world and 
put into a body, and kept there for a period 
terminable and terminated, at the pleasure 
of God, by the providence of death, and 
then removed therefrom to other scenes 
whenever this providence becomes a fact. 
We see more than this. We see this men- 
tal agent existing during the period of in- 
carnation in the character of a probationer 
for another life, with interests depending 
that stretch through eternal ages, with a 
shining Heaven to invite and reward virtue, 
with a burning Hell to alarm guilt and dis- 
suade from sin, and with a judgment-day 
to settle up the account between God and 
men, and assign every one to ‘his own 
place” in the future world. We eee still 
more than this. We see the Gospel of re- 
demption by the blood of Curist, full of 
promise to those who accept it, and loaded 
with the menaces of wrath against those 
who reject it. We see arguments on argu 
ments piled, and climax following climax, 
in the way of persuasion. The terrors of 
the Lord and the mercies of the Lord are 
alike spread before us, in language so plain 
and oft-repeated that the wayfaring mao, 
though a fool, need not err therein. There 
is no ambiguity in the Bible as to the great 
errand for which souls are made, end here 
placed in organized bodies of flesh and 
blood. 

The death of the body marks the point 
in time when the soul leaves it, and yoes 
elsewhere, and when probation on earth 
and in the body ends, and retribution and 
destiny elsewhere begin. Our body-life, 
in connection with our soul-life, bevond 
this point has no further service to per- 
form. The body was never intended to 
be anything more than a tabernacle for the 
soul during the period ot probation. This 
period having expired, and the time for the 
soul’s departure having arrived, death comes 
with its final and fatal blow to the body. 
The animal organism then ceases in all its 
functions, and ‘ dust to dust” becomes its 
fate. The chemistry of life is succeeded 
by the chemistry of dissolution. God, 
through the laws of Nature, proceeds to 
destroy that which he built as the instru- 
ment of the soul during the period of its 
residence therein. His plan does not con- 
template the existence of soulless bodies on 
earth in the living state, and hence he 
makes the departure of the soul and the 
death of the body coincident in time. 
Finely as the body is organized, its contin- 
uance in life after the soul has left it and 
gone elsewhere, would be without an end. 
It never had any end except to furnish a 
dumicile for the soul; and this purpose it 
cannot serve when the soul is no longer 
there. The eye is useless when the seer is 
gone. The ear is useless when the hearer 
is gone. The whole body is useless when 
the spiritual tenant is gone. 


We bury the body dead because we must. 
If it wereliving, we would cherish it; if 
sick, we would do our best to cure it; but, 
being dead, and hence useless as to all the 
purposes for which it was made, we must 
either destroy it ourselves, or bury it in the 
earth, and leave its dissolution to the slow 
and Bure operation of Nature’s laws. Burial 








has been the general chcice of the race. 
Abraham, when his beloved Sarah died in 
the land of Canaan, mourned and wept for 
her; and, having paid four hundred 
shekels of silver for a burial place, he then 
buried the wife of his love ‘‘ in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah before Mamre.” 
What he did millions have done, and other 
millions wil] do. Every city has its Green- 
wood or Mount Auburn; every village its 
burying ground; and almost every family 
its burial plot, where survivors place the 
bodies of their kindred dead, and where 
they themselves expect to take their long 
sleep. Thousand upon thousands of acres 
of land are devoted to this sacred purpose. 
‘he monumental marble tells the passer-by 
whose body was placed here, and whose 
was placed there, when it was born, and 
when it died. There the body lies, hidden 
away from all human eyes, without func- 
tion or service, yielding to the stern law 
of its own destruction, while the spirit that 
once dwelt therein, having heard the judg- 
ment announcement that follows death, is 
either singing in Heaven, or reaping the 
award of its misdeeds in the world of des- 
pair. 

Oh! what a spectacle the grave presents, 
where bodies decay, and all earthly glories 
vanish! Ob! what a spectacle eternity pre- 
sents, where souls, once the tenants of 
these bodies, reap what they sowed during 
the period of this tenancy! What a marvel- 
ous thing it is to be a man, to live, to die, 
to live forever, to have a destiny in this 
JSorever dependent on the life here! ‘Thought 
staggers under the overwhelming weight 
of these amazing visions. Language con- 
fesses its poverty, and shrinks in dismay 
from the task of their utterance. 

Baooxkvyy, L, I. 
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BY WAY OF REPLY. 





BY JOSEPH COOK. 





To THe Epiror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Wirn a high opinion of the accuracy and 
fairness of Tue INDEPENDENT, I am much 
pained to find that your report of a recent 
address of mine on a critical occasion is 
uv'erly misleading. In San Francisco, 
lately, the phrase ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” 
in a lecture of mine, was reported as 
‘** Serpent on the Mountains”! The version 
you transfer to your columns from those of 
a blundering Boston daily corresponds no 
more closely to what I said on the most 
vital points than does this San Francisco 
caricature. You muke me say: ‘‘ Let us 
have an adulterated Gospel,” when, of 
course, I said exactly the opposite. A 
dozen sentences are so distorted that I do 
not recognize them at all, while the 
omissions are so many and important 
that I must disownevery paragraph. I am 
perfectly willing to be held responsible 
for every word I actually said; but I 
protest against being made a criminal 
on account of stenographer’s _ errors. 
You represent my speech as “carefully 
written.” I did write a speech; but, on 
full reflection, decided to use only a frag- 
ment of it, and finally spoke wholly with- 
out notes and not at all memoriter. The 
positions I took are accurately stated in 
the Congregationalist of October 22d, if any 
one cares to see them. You represent the 
address as ‘coldly received.” The Con- 
gregationalist, on the other hand, says edi- 
torially : 

“If Mr, Cook's choice of a theme annoyed any, 
certainly some utterance on that subject had 
been challenged fairly by some of those whose 
views he criticised ; and that he carried the sym- 
pathies of most of his audience was evident,” 


As to the propriety of introducing some. 
where in an address on ‘‘ The Divisive, the 
Revolutionary,and the Untried in Missions,” 
a reference to the deliberate and detailed ad- 
vice given by the Andover Review in tts Oc. 
tober number to the Board to abandon its 
precedents of seventy-five years and teach 
probation after death, those can best judge 
who are in possession of all the facts bear- 
ing on the case. No doubt the situation 
was an unpleasant one; but, in my judg- 
ment, I should have failed in a difficult 
duty had I not said what I did. The churches 
ought to know that a persistent effort is 
being made to induce the American Board 
to change that peculiar emphasis on evan- 





_— 


gelical truths that has been justified by itg 
experience and that is most annoying to 


the friends of the self-styled Progressive. 


New Orthodoxy. The article in the An. 
dover Review for October gives advice 
which cannot be followed without intro. 
ducing divisive and revolutionary changes 
into the policy of the Board. I had con. 
sulted with at least a hundred strong 
and sound men from East and West as to 
that advice. I found that it was produc. 
ing widespread uneasiness and even indig- 
nation. One of the editors of the Andover 
Review is a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. I was 
by no means prompted by the secretaries, 
and no one is to be held responsible for 
what I said but myself. But, out of a sad 
heart, and full information and entire con- 
viction, I gave, without mentioning the 
name of any person or journal, a slight 
hint that there is need of watchfulness 
against advice such as I repelled. Let 
those who think there was no call for the 
protest then and there read the advice and 
remember that it came from one, or rather 
from several, of the professors of a leading 
Seminary, one of whom speaks while re- 
taining full official connection with the 
Board itself. Serious men, most minutely 
informed as to all the facts of the case, and 
as sensitive on points of propriety as any 
one can well be, were of opiuion that some 
protest ought to be made against this 
divisive and revolutionary advice, and that 
entire silence concerning it would be con- 
strued as something like assent. Secre. 
tary Alden, on the last day of the meet- 
ings, thrilled a vast audience by asserting 
for himself and the constituency of the 
Board, the special evangelical positions 
which it is now asked to abandon, but 
which bave given to its missions, under 
God's blessing, their strength and useful. 
ness through three-quarters of a centu- 
ry. 

Iam much surprised that any one is so 
ill-informed as to suppose that I or any of 
my friends wish ‘to ostracise’” New De- 
parture men. I protest, however, against 
their attempts to ustracise us, and to ubtain 
fall control of orthodox funds and organ- 
izations not intended to support their 
peculiar errors. More than half a million 
of dollars a year in the American Board, 
and a million and a half of property in the 
Andover Seminary, the New Departure 
men are desperately bent on controlling. 
Progressive orthodoxy, when it cuntradicts 
what the consensus of evangelical churches 
regards as fundamental trutns, ought to pay 
its own bills. I said, in my Music Hall ad- 
dress, that, when the hypothesis of proba- 
tion after death is made the foundation of 
a school in theology, and sets itself up ina 
dominating way to govern funds and or- 
ganizations not belonging to it, the time has 
come to protest. I have never asked that 
New Departure men, who hold their views 
as hypotheses merely, should be dropped 
from churchmembership, though I should 
consider it dishonorable myself to join a 
Congregational Orthodox Church, if I held 
these views. But when, as now is the 
fact, it is proclaimed to be ‘‘an insult to 
Christianity” mot to hold these hy- 
potheses, and when it is proposed not only 
to remodel seminaries, but to revolu- 
tionize the policy of missions in accord- 
ance with them, and to ostracise those who 
oppose these divisive schemes, I object. 
lt would, in my judgment, be very cow- 
ardly, and in every sense unnatural and un- 
wise, not to dé so. Opposed, by instinct 
and conviction, to everything narrow and 
fossilized in theology, and most anxious to 
exercise mental hospitality toward all that 
is new and true, I am yet of the school of 
the New Continuation in religious thought 
and action, and not of that of the New 
Departure. [ travel much, and am in con- 
stant consultation with men of all varieties 
of opinion, and I assure you that J am 
quite willing to run the risk of maintaining 
thoroughiy evangelical opinions before the 
Congregational body as a whole. Sound 
Congregationalism is s giant in the United 
States—somewhat somnolent at present, 
but one who will not always sleep! Unsound 
Congregationalism has had a disastrous 
past, and seems likely enough to repeat its 
well-known history. Nothing is so much 
neededby the churches for the rectifica- 
tion of religious thought as a great spirit- 
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ual revival end baptism of fire from on 
high, which may Heaven hasten! 
Boston, October 22d, 


PROXY IN RELIGION. 


BY THE REY. 








F. MASON NORTH. 





Tae art of getting one’s duties done by 
some one else has come into high favor in 
recent years. It is practiced with the most 
ingenious skill everywhere. A man may, 
from his well-cushioned pews as a center, 
by the magic touch of a few coins upon 
the passing contribution-box, reach the 
whole circuit of his obligations to God’s 
work, and go home to his dinner, his 
newspaper, and his nap with complacency 
and a quiet conscience. A mother can get 
her children off to Sunday-school, and then 
rest from all further responsibility for their 
religious instruction. A Sunday-school 
teacher may make the connection between 
the mysterious mechanism of the Inter- 
national Lesson system and her class on 
Sunday, and, after turning the crank for 
the requisite time, content herself that the 
system has discharged her entire obligation 
for her. The woman of benevolence— 
fully posted by the Charities Bureau of In- 
formation, with a bundle of soup tickets 
and the certificates of the Clearing-house 
for Consolidated Charities in her hand— 
can, while entertaining her friends in her 
drawing-room, ‘*‘ dispose of” every ‘* case” 
which appeals to her bounty. The devout 
churchman, who finds his son or his neigh- 
bor in spiritual darkness, feels the agree- 
able meritoriousness of having done his 
whole duty when he has advised the in- 
quirer for salvation to ‘‘ consult the minis- 
ter.” 

The fact is, we are in an epoch of mar- 
velous inventiveness. The new cotton- 
picking machine, which, with two men and 
a mule, can do the work of forty men, is 
an agricultural instance of what is now go- 
ing on in the sphere of philanthropy and 
practical Christianity. Mules and machines 
have largely taken the place of men; or, 
to save the statement from unpleasant allu- 
sions toa useful though often misunder- 

stood friend of humanity, ecclesiastical con- 
trivances are being widely substituted for 
the power of the individual. It is not alone 
in politics that the man is hidden by the 
machine. 

Christians have acquired the habit—and 
that quite naturally—of ‘pointing with 
pride” to the wonderful development of 
the Church. ‘ Zion” is much “ walked 
about” in these days. Her ‘* towers” are 
carefully counted, and the results put into 
statistical tubles. The strength of her 
‘‘bulwarks” and the beauty of her 
** palaces ” were never more eloquently de- 
scribed. Even her enemies bear witness to 
her greatness by the ingenuity and force 
with which they seek to depreciate her. 
The opportunities and resources of the 
Church have increased incalculably, and 
her appliauces bave multiplied a thousand. 
fold. But, in the very midst of this chorus 
of self-gratulation, the question meets us: 
Is there an increase of force proportional 
to the increase of facilities? Is there a 
possibility that the mechanism of Christian- 

ity may retard or destroy its power? For 
it is clearly not enough to prove by figures, 
either of arithmetic or of speech or of 
geometry~for the demonstration by dia- 
gram is now very popular—that there is 
numerical growth, and that wealth and 
social influence are increased. Imperial 
Rome after a time lost force by gaining 
territory. With a limited water-supply, 
the more ditches for irrigation a farmer 
digs, the poorer crops he will gather. 
Admit the increase in the Church; does it 
mean more territory and more ditches, or 
more power? Peter Bayne somewhere 
says: ‘‘Some men are ever ready to ride 
upon the car of civilization while others 
push.” There is an increase in the Church. 
ls it of those who ride or of those who 
push? Is the increment one of weight or 
of power? 

it should certainly be clear to us that the 
multiplication of facilities—in things relig- 
ious or things secular—is the multiplication 
of hindrances, unless there is also a rela- 
tive gain in the operating force. A scythe 
is better than a mowin 

& machine to the 
man who has no horses, With 





& compound lever a mechanic should 


be able to lift more than with 
a simple one; otherwise the very compli- 
cations of the former prevent the results 
possible with the latter. Now the Gospel’s 
center of force, as far as human instru- 
mentalities are concerned, is the individ- 
ual soul. It is not learning, not the print- 
ing press, not the pulpit, not the church, 
but the man. The true light is kindled in 
and radiates trom personal character. The 
world sees the way to God by the light of 
flaming hearts. To shade the light by any 
medium, however artistically wrought, is 
to diminish the power of the Gospel. 
Neither social power, nor intellectual 
power, nor what is called the power of 
truth, must be substituted for the power of 
the soul. 

Now, in the growth of Christiunity, has 
this power of the individual increased? 
Are there, to-day, relatively more or fewer 
souls who, imbued with holy zeal and 
flashing forth the Divine light, are bring- 
ing direct influence to bear upon other 
souls? Here, for example, is a church of 
six hundred members. Eloquence is in 
the pulpit, art in the windows, at the 
organ, and in the choir stalls; wealth and 
propriety are in the pews; and the number 
of souls saved annually cap be counted 
upon the fingers of the two hands—per- 
heps on those of one. Now, of these 
hundreds, what proportion do their 
religious work themselves, and what 
proportion do theirs by proxy? How 
many of these voices are ever heard 
in prayer or testimony? How many are 
watching and praying for unsaved souls, 
and how many are valiantly serving the 
Lord by substitute? Unquestionably, it 
must be admitted, in spite of the invreased 
activities of Christians in benevolent socie- 
ties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and in many local churches, that the direct 
personal influence and work of individual 
Christians are the least used forces the 
Church has to-day. " 

Nor is it difficult to perceive how the 
proxy plan diminishes spiritual power in 
the individual, and so in the church. For, 
first, much of the initial force is lost in the 
necessary friction of 80 complicated a sys- 
tem as that of Christian work in this age. 
Heat is indeed developed; but it is the 
heat of wear, not the heat of power. In 
many a church more treasures of strength 
and wisdom are exhausted in supplying oil 
to protect the bearings than are available 
for the direct purposes for which the whole 
machine is contrived. Secondly, any man 
—and here we must remember that 
‘* whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it”—any man who avoids 
religious duty and personal contact with 
the unsaved suffers inevitable loss; the 
loss of sensibility, then of sympathy, and 
hence of motive power. Ceasing to work 
for others, he ceases to care for them, and 
dwarfs his power to the stunted possibilities 
of the collection plate, and the worse than 
fruitless formality of heartless prayer. 
And, thirdly, power is gone when the sense 
of respopsibility is gone. There is some- 
thing horribie in the complaceucy with 
which the majority of Cbristians watch 
their unsaved fellow voyagers sink beneath 
the waves. Multitudes clearly are igno- 
rant that, in the Gospel Economy, the con- 
version of a soul carries with it a commis- 
sion to work. Responsibility should rest 
upon the individual; he escapes it, and 
leaves it upon the Church. The perfection 
of organization is not that which relieves 
from personal responsibility, but that 
which widens the application of personal 
power. And we may well suspect the 
genuineness of that growth which enlarges 
the organization and diminishes the con- 
sciousness. It is very probably the growth 
of disease. If, then, there be a real menace 
in this tendency to bury the power of the 
individual beneath the complications of an 
over-organized system, is there any way of 
averting a calamity? There is space for 
only one or two general suggestions. 


And first, let religious teachers and lead- 
ers aim directly at the development of spir- 
itual force in the person, rather than at the 
elaboration of mechanism in the Church. 
Christ’s is still the true method. He gave 
the world not, primarily, an organization, 
but a group of converted men. The King- 
dom of Heaven was within them. It came 


from converted men the active labor of 
converted men. Every man ‘who reads his 
pardon at the foot of the Cross should there 
also read his commission. To him to whom 
the Master says, *‘ Go, work!” the Church 
has no right to say, ‘‘Come, pay for your 
pew, and be idle.” Thirdly, Jet every or- 
ganization of Christians be founded, not 
upon the hospital idea, the lecture-bureau 
idea, the social-club idea, but upon the army 
idea. Camp tollowers and sutlers are of 
little use in battle. The Salvation Army, at 
which men smile, has shamed the Church 
in that such a title seems strange to us; 
and, whatever may be said of its methods, 
its spirit is that which the Captain of our 
Salvation demands of all his followers. 

The time has come for most careful at- 
tention to this prevailing drift in Christian 
enterprise. ‘ Proxy” religion deserves em- 
phatic rebuke. The real menace to the 
Church now is not the withdrawal of the 
Divine Spirit, nor the spread of infidelity, 
nor the changed conditions of social life, 
nor even the New Theology; but it is the 
perilous tendency to ignore the one divinely 
appointed instrumentality in the salvation 
of men, the direct influence of the regen- 
erated soul. 

New Yorx Crry, 


——_ 


THE SUBSTANTIAL UNITY OF 
LIBERAL STUDIES. 


BY PROF. T. W. HUNT, PH.D. 








CAREFUL Observers of modern American 
tendencies within the province of higher 
education must have clearly seen the 
steady drift toward an ever wider separa- 
tion of leading departments. While among 
a few astrenuous effort is making to co- 
ordinate more closely than ever the promi- 
nent courses of our colleges, there is a far 
more decided working toward practical 
separation and antagonism. Viewing the 
three great sections—science, philosophy 
and language (literature)—as necessarily 
included within the domain of the liberal 
arts, sharp boundary lines are at once 
drawn between any two of them, and prac- 
tical disparity of interest and end is the 
inevitable result. The respective repre- 
sentatives of these departments are too 
often inclined to view each other as com- 
mon opponents, whose object it is to secure 
some individual advantage at the experfse 
of a related department. The mooted ques- 
tions as to the relative superiority of sci- 
ence to philosophy, or of science to litera- 
ture, or of aacient to modern languages, or 
of these latter to English, while in them- 
selves legitimate and helpful, are argued in 
a polegnic spirit rather than ina spirit of 
educational amity, and argued by those 
who seem to have particular ends to serve 
rather than by those who, ag instructurs of 
men, are set for the dissemination of com- 
mvp truth for common ends. Ardent ad- 
vocates of scientific training look askance 
at their colleayues in language and phiios- 
vphy, as if their respective aims were ui- 
verse; anu scarcely a day pasecs in whicu 
vur aliention is not called to a “new educa- 
catiun,” advucated in the main because itis 
new. This is all in the wrong duection 
aud spirit, aud recalls the old watchword 
of the retormers, as apphcapie here as in 
theology: ‘In eseentiuls, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty.” 

We, therefore, press the proposition that, 
in any true conception of Jiberal education, 
main regard must. be had to the essential 
oneness of such studies in method and ulti- 
mate issue. 

This, it may be suid, is the Baconian 
idea, as carefully developed by the English 
Chancellor in all his varied writings. ** The 
eud of all knowledge,” he says, *‘is the in- 
tention of unity.” By this, he means not 
simply that knowledge reaches its best re- 
sult when seen in its common relations, 
but that such results are practically impos- 
sible apart from such a procedure. Itis 
this same primal law that the philosophic 
Miller has in view as he surveys the wide 
area of comparative philology, and re- 
marks; ‘‘ Before the tribunal of the sci- 
ence of language all differences between 

ancient and modern languages vanish.” 
Before the tribunal of the greater science 
of education, we may add, all differences 
among the various departments practically 
vanish, 





“not by observation.” Secondly, demand 


Professor Le Conte in bis suggestive paper 
on ‘‘ The School, the College, and the Uni- 
versity,” (Princeton Review, March, 1880) 
in which he insists that collegiate educa- 
tion should begin with the three distinc- 
tive courses of liberal study running 
parallel. He calls them “the three 
co-ordinate sub-courses,” natural science, 
language and philosophy (mental, moral 
and political). From such a reorganiza- 
tion as this, a new and helpful series of 
questions arises to the faculty of arts in any 
institution. What is there in common in 
these leading departments of learning? 
How may scientific, linguistic and philo- 
sophic methods be made substantially ac- 
cordant? What has the physical laboratory, 
as such, for the psychologist? And what has 
the preceptor of language and literature for 
the scientist and ethical philosopher? How 
may the classical teacher do the most for 
his students in English philology and ex- 
pression, and the English instructor show 
at every opportunity the indebtedness of 
his vernacular to the ancient tongues? 
Such an attitude is concessive rather than 
controversial, and secures a free inter« 
change of respective benefits in the line of 
the wisest educational economy. Nor can 
it be said that such practical community of 
interest interferes in the least with all 
needed diversity of departments and with all 
helpful variety of individual methcds. On 
the contrary, it is the only principle in 
which such versatility of instruction ean be 
safely given and applied. Not only should 
all the studies of a liberal course contribute 
toa common end in the student’s mental 
personality, but so contribute by the well« 
understood agreement of educators. This 
conceded, all possible expression of indi- 
vidualism is admissable and desirable. The 
objection which we raise at this point is 
that, in the spirit of exclusiveness, some one 
department assumes, a priori, a position of 
relative precedence, refusing to co-operate 
toward common issues save on the conces- 
sion of its superiority. If college profess« 
ors in any one of the three great depart+ 
mente mentioned insist that theirsis sus 
preme iu its academic value, no academic 
unity of method and result can be reached, 
Such an assertion of educational primacy is 
virtually made by each of these sec- 
tions, and the effect is disastrous 
to sound learning. It is too late 
in the day for the revival of the old issue 
as to the relative excellence of words and 
things, of mental ana of physical science, 
That stage in educational me:hods has not 
as yet been reached when any one depart- 
ment of a faculty of arts can justly claim 
unqualifiea precedence, and press it against 
ali protest. The facts for any such asser- 
tion of pre-eminence are not yet before us, 
The science of education is still under 
discussion, and the wisest amoug us can- 
not be dogmatic. All such final judgments 
have been untimely aud presumptive, Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton is never weaker or more 
illogical than when he atlempts to exalt 
philosophy at the expense of mathematics, 
He would have done a better work had he 
shown some pulLts of common intcrest, or 
uiscussed in a pucitic aud generous 
spirit the difference between demons 
strative and probable evidence. The 
tracitional opinion that the American 
undergraduate, in the first two years~ of 
his course must devote twelve hours of 
every sixtcen to the three studies—Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, or utterly fail in 
his academic career, is one of the practical 
illustrations of the principle we are ope 
posing. Such an intellectual monopoly of 
time and interest is directly opposed to the 
law of educational unity. Not a few proms 
inent educators are demanding a readjust« 
ment of schedule on an equitable basis, 
They are beginning seriously to examine 
the grounds of error in systems hitherto 
prevalent, and are seeking better methods, 
In no one direction are such reforms more 
steadily moving than in that of the subs 
stantial unity of liberal branches. We are 
speaking of obligatory collegiate studies, 
and would commend the equalization sug 
geated by Le Conte. 

In some substantial way, the three great 
departments—science, philosophy, and 
language—should find a place as parallel 
courses in the opening years of a college 
course, as they now find place with most 








This is the comprehensive view taken by 
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matter of fact, mathematics apart, the lin- 
guistic section of these three departments 
is the only one to which any protracted 
attention is given in such years; and this, 
moreover, the very one of the three to 
which a leading place has been already 
assigned in preparatory training. This is 
one of those accepted theories of education 
based, as we believe, on an utter miscon- 
ception of relative rank, and without any 
valid argument in its favor, save that of 
mere existence. On the more equitable 
method proposed, the student, as he entcrs, 
is introduced at once to three great depart- 
ments as co-ordinate, the character of the 
instruction in each of them varying with 
varying needs. The student at the close 
of his second coliege year would thus have 
a tair working knowledge of the most im- 
portant branches of liberal learning, in- 
cluding such subjects as chemistry, logic, 
German and English literature, as well as 
those traditionally assigned. No valid 
argument can be given why an under grad- 
uate should close the first balf and the best 
half of his academic career without know- 
ing the composition of water, the structure 
of the syllogism, the relation of cause and 
effect, the grammar of the German lan- 
guage, and the leading authors of Engtish 
Letters. 

Two or three of the special benefits of 
such un early equalization of departments 
muy be stated. 

(a) Symmetry of knowledge and culture. 
The central idea of such equality is spacious- 
ness of outlook. Within the limits of 
logical unity there is, at the outset, a diver- 
sity of pursuit that is sure to beget that 
catholicity of view which modern educa- 
tion so greatly needs. With three such 
uvenues of knowledge opening out before 
him as he advances, the ingenious student 
sees their common relations at the point 
from which they diverge, and never proceeds 
so far along the line of any one of them as to 
jose sight of their common unity. He is 
thus taught, at the first, that truth is many- 
sided and yet inter-related; that true 
mental training involves the early dis- 
cipline of scientific observation and philo- 
sophic insight, as well as of linguistic and 
literary taste. In these days of one-sided 
scholars and one-sided measures, is there 
anything more essential in higher educa- 
tion than that order of culture which is ex- 
pressed in the term symmetrical? 

(6) Preparation for later work—collegiate 
and professional. 

After such a comprehensive training in 
the elements of knowledge, the student is 
in the best possible position in which to 
make intelligent selection among the vuri- 
ous elective branches offered him in the 
two upper years, and so the better fitted 
for his future career. His tastes and tal- 
ents alike may now be safely consulted in 
the light of what such studies have respec- 
tively done for him as hitherto pursued. 
He has already put them to a test sufli- 
ciently accurate to furnish him a guide to 
personal decision. He is not asked, as 
now, to choose between German and math- 
ematics, or between English Philology and 
Latin, some of which branches he may not 
have studied an hour, aud cthers of which 
have engaged him for years, and in which 
choice traditioual prejudice must necessa- 
rily enter. The departments are before him, 
on common ground, with common claims, 
and ‘even-handed justic.” is all that is 
asked. The wholesome effect of all this 
upon subsequent life in the liberal profes- 
sions need scarcely be detailed. A gradu- 
ate thus furnished and disciplined, may be 
said to be liberated and prepared for his 
work. From the earliest days of his culle- 
giate career he has been taught to search 
and reason in this broader spirit. He 
naturally comes to the discussion of 
every professional and public question 
with an upprejudiced mind, while the 
scope of his culture allies him at once to all 
classes of educated men. Whatever his 
specialty may be, he will see to it that the 
Baconian emphasis of the unity of all 
knowledge is illustrated, and be a scholar 
first and a specialist afterward. Modern 
education is patieatly awaiting this more 
righteous order of things,and cannot accom- 
plish its best results untilit be established. 

A liberal eduvation begins, we submit, at 
the beginning of a course of liberal study, 
and not midway in its development, as now 





assumed. It begins, in a word, on the ba- 
sis of the substantial equality of liberal 
studies. 

In this way, among others, can that most 
desirable result which Bacon calls ‘‘ The 
Advancement of Learning,” be effectually 
secured. To this end our American col- 
jeges, as one great educational brotherhood, 
should steadily direct their endeavor. 
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GENERAL GRANT ON SMOKING. 


BY THE REV. 5. H. LEE. 








In November, 1880, about ten days after 
the Presidential election, I was sitting in 
the office of a banker in Wall Street when 
General Grant came in. After an introduc- 
duction, being then a resident of Ohio, I 
remarked: ‘‘I have read your speeches 
lately, out in our state, with very great 
pleasure, General.” 

**It didp’t take you long to read them,” 
was the instantaneous, truthful, and hu- 
morous reply. Conversation on the polit- 
ical situation continued a few moments, in 
which | was impressed with his fuliness of 
knowledge, and the felicity and force of his 
speech. Meanwhile the banker was pulling 
out one drawer after another of his desk, 
and, reaching the lowest, waved his hand 
deprecatingly toward an empty cigar box. 

‘*What do you want?” said the General; 
and, handing out a cigar: ‘* Here, if you 
smeke one of my cigars you will know you 
have bad # smoke.” 

A few words were facetiously said about 
the quality of his cigars, and the number 
which he was accustomed to use, when 
he made a deferential remark to me, as a 
clergyman, and the only one present not 
smoking, whereupon I said: 

‘** General Grant, I would like to ask you 
a question.” 

‘Certainly. I should be glad to have 
you.” 

‘Did you tell the Girard College boys, 
the other day, as the papers reported, that 
you were glad that they were forbidden to 
smoke, because, if they did not smoke now, 
they would be less likely to do so in later 
years?” 

** Did the papers say I said that?” 

** Yes,” 

** Well, then, I said it!” Then, after a 
brief pause, as if trying to recall the cir- 
cunstance: ‘At any rate, that is what I 
think. If I could have my way, I would 
let nobody smoke under twenty-one years 
of age. It is much more injurious to boys 
than to adults, Whatever it may do to 
men, it is ceftainly bad for the young.” 
Then, as if the questionable side of the 
practice were still before his mind, he went 
on: **The newspapers are responsible for 
my smoking.” 

**How is that? Dothey charge you with 
smoking more than you do?” 

‘Yea; but that is not whatI mean. I 
mean that it is because of what they did 
that Iam « smoker. Before the War I 
used to smoke very rarely; once in six 
months, perhaps, 1 would smoke a pipe; 
but I had no taste for smoking, no habit, 
and was not a smoker. When | went into 
the army, at times of leisure I smoked 
more; but not much at first. In those days 
the papers did not think much of me, I 
did not pay much attention to their men in 
thearmy. I did not have them at my mess. 
They used to speak of me as inaccessible. 
They called me, you know, ‘the man on 
horseback,’ * the silent man,’ ‘ the man with 
a cigar in his mouth’; and when Fort 
Donelson was taken they got me into 
trouble. To be sure, 1 was promoted; I 
was made a Major-General right off; but 
the papers were down on me, and on account 
of what they said 1 was put under arrest, 
and my command taken away from me for 
a week. However, the people up North 
were so glad to have twelve or fifteen 
thousand rebels to feed that they said: ‘ If 
that man has a cigar in his mouth, he 
ought to have a good one’; and they 
began to send me first-class cigars; 
and from that time there was always 
a box of the best cigars in the United 
States on the table in my tent, open, and 
free to everybody; and I never bought any 
more cigars from that time until 1 came 
East. Of course, such nice cigars were a 
temptation; everybody else enjoyed them, 
I had continual opportunity, and I began 
to smcke as never before. That is what I 





mean whenI say the newspapers are re- 
sponsible for my being a smoker.” 

‘* Well, General, one question more, if 
you please.” 

** Certainly.” 

‘Did you ever suffer any inconvenience 
from the practice?” 

‘**Not that I know of. I cannot say 
whut injurious effects it may yet produce; 
but I have never felt any. Yet I often 
wish I was not asmoker. Especially when 
{ go to supper, sit down at six, and stay 
till midnight, and there are ladies present, 
or for some other reason I do not feel at 
liberty to smoke. That is just the time 
when I most want to smoke, and, if I can- 
not, I wish I was not a smoker.” 

A few more words, and I withdrew, im- 
pressed, in a cunversation of which a small 
part is given, with the clearness of his 
vision, his rare command of language— 
always saying just exactly what he meant 
—his simplicity, genuineness, and unosten- 
taiious greatness. Would tbat the boys 
who admire him might heed his counsels 
to them! Subsequent events furnish adults 
an impressive commentary on his words: 
‘‘I cannot say what injurious effects it 
may yet produce; but 1 have never felt 
any.” In matters of health, feelings are 
not more authoritative than in religious ex- 
perience. 
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UNITED BULGARIA. 


BY RALPH ALWIN. 





A REVOLUTION, hitherto as bloodless as it 
has been well-planned, has come to pass in 
Europe. A United Bulgaria is the latest 
addition to the political chart of the world. 
The statesmen of the great Powers, reposing 
after their labors, have rudely been dis- 
turbed from their autumnal rest by the 
well-known and much-dreaded cr? of ‘* The 
Eastern Question to the Front.” That the 
immediate resuits of this revolution will 
either be great or dangerous to the peace of 
Europe, I cannot think; but there is little 
doubt that the future consequences will be 
such as to affect the policy and destroy the 
ambition of at least one nation of the East. 
The bold act which took Europe by sur- 
prise and caused Nestors in politics to hold 
their breath, in surprise and apprehension, 
became a “ fait accompli” without blood- 
shed, with moderation and with courage on 
the part of those who directed the move- 
ment. There were Powers in Europe 
which wisbed it to happen but in their 
time—not now. Such was the case with 
Russia. There were others who feared the 
Union, and trusted that it was simply a 
dream on the part of the Bulgarians north 
of the Balkans that they could ever find a 
common ground on which to stand, 
hand in hand, with their brethren 
south of the mountains. Such was the 
case with Greece, and especially Turkey. 
Others, again, were for the present mo- 
ment indifferent. They would be glad to 
see the Union accomplished—and that by 
the Bulgarians themselves—but they reck- 
oned that both the political state of Europe 
and the condition of Bulgaria itself were 
nut favorable to it at the time it came. 
‘Vbis was the case of France and England. 
Further, still, there were those who wanted 
to make capital out of the Union when it 
was consummated, but who were not yet 
decided what they should demand or ap- 
propriate. This wasthe case of Germany, 
Italy and Austria. 

Looked at this way, it is evident that, on 
the whole, it is well for one of the principal 
parties that the blow came when it did. Of 
course it is a hard task to persuade the 
Turk of this; and his reply to such conso- 
lation is that, amputation being apparently 
so frequently necessary on his body, the 
best thing to do would be to kill him out- 
right. Poor fellow, he thinks he will be 
missed! 

In planning this movement, the agitators 
have had three principal points to deal 
with. The first was, of course, the posi- 
tion and possible action of Turkey. Seeing 
the position in its true light, with more 
sagacity than some European statesmen 
seem to possess, they concluded—what is 
the fact—that Turkey has not recovered her 
inimense losses in men caused by the Russo- 
Turkish War, and the small but terrible 
struggles which preceded that conflagra- 
tion. It was evident to them that, a large 





force being needed in Tripoli to watch 
Italian movements, another being occupied 
jn keeping down the flames which are 


threatening day by day to break out jp - 


Macedonia, and a thiid—larger than the 
others—being barely able to hold its own 
against turbulent Albania, the Turks, 
under these conditions, would not be able 
to send many soldiers into Rumelia. That 
they thought it likely that some would be 
sent is proved by the blowing up of the 
bridges and the tearing up of the rails, as 
also by the seizure of rolling stock and the 
arrangements of Bulgarian troops. These 
measures, they knew, were but poor obsta- 
cles to oppose to the advance of a large 
Turkish army; but they only feared an im- 
mediate action of the Ottoman Government. 
Having let two duys pass without the move. 
ment of a soldier, the Turks, in spite of al] 
the notes and protests which have followed, 
set their seal to the Union, and Europe wil] 
not undo it, though it may control or mod. 
ify it. But there was a further reason why 
the Rumelian leaders did not fear military 
action on the part of Turkey. They knew 
that, if the Turk moved troops, he would 
see that they were enough to beat the Bul- 
garians, and that a sufficiently large army 
could not be drawn from the provinces 
without setting free elements which would 
result to Turkey, not in the loss of a prov- 
ince, but of the whole Empire. Tue only 
soldiers available were those of the Imperial 
Guard, gathered round the palace of 
the Sultan, at Yildiz. ‘They muster 
about 20,000 men; yet the Bulgarians 
anticipated, what has proved the fact, that 
the Sultan would rather trust to the good 
offices of the Powers to restore tohim a re- 
volted province than attempt its reconquest 
by moving his Imperial Guard a yard from 
Yildiz. This is the worthy descendant of 
the Conqueror, who led his men to the 
storming of Byzantium. Truly, Rumeliais 
to-day avenging itself, and taking in accu- 
rately the lessened dimensions of its erst- 
while tyrant. 


The second point for the agitators to 
make sure of was the relation of the Prince 
to the country. He, no doubt, has felt the 
same bopes that his domain would one day 
extend further than Balkan snows to the 
sunny plains of the south, as the poor Bul- 
garian mother, that the soil sanctified by 
her son’s blood should one day be swayed 
over by a power which would recognize 
the little cross she had raised upon the 
spot. But he, no more than mightier 
princes, knew that the day was so close. 
But the political acumen which has charac- 
terized the whole affair, put him in a posi- 
tion where he would either catch the en- 
thusiasm which was in the air, and hurry 
to Philippopolis to receive the homage of a 
people who would in the future love 
and serve him, or else where he would 
hesitate and be lost, yet where he could 
not, by his fear or refusal, prevent the 
Union. Feeling the inspiration of the na- 
tional demand, he agreed, and he deserves to 
succeed; for he, a8 much as any one 
there, has risked his all; and that for his 
people. The third point was the attitude 
of the Powers—especially Russia and Kog- 
land. Russia only consented to the division 
of Bulgaria into two parts so that she 
might hold the unionist agitation in hand 
to use when of advantage either to frighten 
the Turk or disturb Europe. That she 
would look coldly upon a movement which 
was not under her control, that she would 
dipiomatically in secret attempt all she 
could to prevent it or spoil it, was sure- 
Then, by affecting it for Bulgaria, she would 
increase her influence in that country, and 
lay them under a great obligation to her. 
Further, also, it was her idea that the Bul- 
garians should not touch the ground lest 
they should find themselves strong enough 
to stand,and even to walk alone. She feit that 
she must carry them in her arms, lest they 
should tread upon her toes. To-day, by the 
spontaneous action of the Rumelians, she 
finds her occupation gone, AU this the Bul- 
garians foresaw; yet they felt sure she would 
cover her mortification in some other way 
than by destroying the Union; for any such 
attempt would, in the face of the sympathy 
manifested by the Russian people for the 
Bulgarian movement, briog about at once 
tne wild, fierce revolution which, trem- 
blingly, Czar and Chancellor see in the shades 
of the future. For the Russian people 
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Russia will let the Union alone; but, for 
the political prestige of her Government 
she demands the deposition of the Prince. 
But she is too late; for he will remoio. 
England, it was felt, hada special amas- 
sador at the Porte to settle Egyptian ques- 
tions, and that for the success of his labors 
she would be willing to sacrifice the Union 
and re-establish the status quo. Yet, on 
the other hand, it was hoped that the pros- 
pect of coming general elections would 
cause the present Government to act very 
carefully, guardedly, and in a way to pre- 
vent the Liberals having any great cry 
against their foreign policy with which to 
go to the country. However, this was an 
error. No map, from a political as well as 
private point of view, can hail the Union 
as it has been accomplished with more joy 
than Lord Salisbury. He can judge rightly 
the value of setting up sturdy, self-depend- 
ent governments in the place of the Turk, 
of whom at Berlin he said ‘* that it was his 
last chance to show whether he could im- 
prove.” The other Powers would be in- 
clined to follow either England or Russia; 
and all would especially be desirous of set- 
tling the question peaceably. With Eurepe 
shaking under the tramp of armed mil- 
lions, it is felt by continental statesmen 
that the Eastern Question is an edged tool 
with which to play. Thus, then, the ques- 
tion would come back to the point where it 
began; for the Powers would have to de- 
cide their action by the action of Turkey; 
and, if the Sultan dared not, could not, or 
would not move, so much the better. 
Europe will now confirm the Union. Per- 
haps it may modify it by making Bulgaria 
actually pay the interest on that part of 
Turkey’s debt which the Berlin Congress 
decided she should take over. The 
Turk, also, grumbling a little, will accept 
the situation. In fact, the people already 
have done so; only the Pashas feel their 
pride alittle touched. There is no sigh over 
the loss of money or property to be heard; 
for, since the Russo-Turkish war not a 
penny of Rumelian coin has gone to Pasha 
or Bey. 

A few words as to the effect of this well- 
planned, well-executed revolution—one of 
the best and the most worthy of modern 
times—upon the country itself. Some, in 
their enthusiasm, have gone so far as to say 
that, by the events of last week, there has 
been another entry in the list of those run- 
ning the race the prize and goal of which 
is the capital of the Sultan’s. This point 
may well be left for a little. 


We rejoice, however, to see that, by the 
Union, to the more sturdy nature of the 
north Bulgarian there has been added the 
superior culture, the finer intellectual pow- 
erand the wealth of the Rumelian Bul- 
garian. Now has the fair state, with iis 
sons all gathered beneath the shelter of the 
scepter, a better chance of living out the 
national life honorably and well. Now 
has it the chance of showing that it de- 
serves the sympathy which, from the peo- 
ples of two continents, it has received in its 
hours of need and its struggle for the 
attainment of its liberty. It is now a 
stronger people, a wealthier people, a bet- 
ter people; for it is an united people. 

With our joy at the Union there is min- 
gled regret that the smaller states of Europe 
which were once under Turkish rule and 
tyranny should show ill-will and hostility 
toward Bulgaria, because of her union and 
progress, This certainly is not the ground 
on which they claimed the right to be 
called the ‘Christian subjects of the 
Porte.” Let us hope that the jealousy they 
show is temporary, and more the result of 
— and sudden fear than of rooted ill- 
will. 

And Bulgaria; she, too, has to be careful 
to give no offense to those who may in the 
walk of treedom be called her elder broth- 
ers. The Balkan Peninsula is large enough 
for them all to live in peace and good. will. 
Americans may feel a just pride that this 
Union is partiy the result of the lessons 
taught to young Bulgarians by their fellow- 
countrymen at Robert College, and by the 
American ladies of the Home at Scutari. 
The “fear of God” and “the love of lib- 
erty” —these are the things that they have 
been taught in those institutions; and now, 
after years of toil in planting and tending, 
they are bearing fruit. 
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JUVENILE HYMNODY. 
VI. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 








Tux condition of our juvenile hymnody, as I 
said at the start, appears unsatisfactory. Much 
has been done, but nothing settled. It is not 
agreed whether the best hymns for gexeral use 
are also. the best for children, or whether they 
should have their own ; and most Sunday-school 
manuals compromise between these two positions. 
There is no fixed standard, no uniformity. If 
any one claims that this is no truer here than of 
the adult hymnals, I think he is mistaken ; there 
are various schools of doctrinal opinion and of 
ecclesiastical feeling and usage ; but each has its 
own tolerably defined principies, precedents and 
limitations. That is not so with the provision for 
children’s worship as such. There bas been and 
is plenty of writing and compiling—too much, 
perhaps ; but there is too little discrimination 
between good, bad and indifferent, between fit 
and unfit. Here, as in other departments, there 
is “*a mob of gentlemen [and ladies] who write 
with case”; and it seems to be thought that 
anything is good enough for the young. Such 
a quantity of anonymous pieces that cannot be 
traced—and mostly are not worth tracing-—-is 
not found elsewhere.’ It is a minor matter, but 
a natural consequence of the greater evil, that 
hymnologic work here is especially difficult, not 
to say hopeless, and its results in large measure 
lacking. Mr. Brooke, of London, is particular- 
ly interested in this field, and has handled, with 
respect to authorship, several recent collections ; 
but for all he or any one else can do, the field 
retains an appearance of anarchy andchaos, As 
one not professing to be an expert here, I find 
it easier to point out what seems wrong than to 
show just how it should be set right. 

But on one spot at least a finger may be 
placed. There is too much rage for novelty. It 
seems to be thought that the children must have 
an almost entirely new set of hymns, as of tunes, 
every year or two. Speaking modestly and 
under correction, I cannot believe this is as it 
should be. At least it is very baffling and dis- 
couraging to the student, A given set of hymns 
wears out and is thrown aside before one can run 
them to earth and determine when and where 
they first appeared and who made them. If one 
had to describe these juvenile lyrics **by and 
large,”’ he must say, ‘‘ their name is legion, their 
origin largely unknown, their average quality 
low ; they live in a land which has no laws and 
few customs, where fashions change constantly, 
with abundant rhyme indeed, but little appar- 
ent reason.” Now nobody objects to change 
that is for the better; but it is not easy to see 
that most of these changes bring any propor- 
tionate improvement. Most juvenile hymnals 
apparently aim not to gather the best pieces of 
their kind, but to introduce as much as possible 
of new or unfamiliar material, so that too often 
it seems as if those who worked for children, 
and did it well, had written on water. 

It is better to be guilty of tedioueness than of 
what may appear vague and unsupported state- 
ments; sol take four of the moat eminent re- 
cent hymnals—three British and one American 
—all of high character, and edited with unusual 
care, which appeared within a single year, 1880- 
81, and give for each the list of authors who con- 
tribute five or more pieces, beginning with those 
from whom the largest number is taken, and so 
on down. 

I. Mrs, Carey Brock’s very successful “ Chil- 
dren’s Hymn book” (Anglican): Dr. Neale, 
Bishop How, Mre. Alexander, J. Ellerton, F. RB. 
Havergal, E. Wiglesworth, Sir H. W. Baker, C. 
Wesley, R. H. Baynes, Bishop Wordsworth, 8, 
J. Stone, T. B. Pollock, L. Tuttiett, G. Thring, 
Heber, Bonar, Watts, T. A. Stowell, Mrs. Streat- 
feild, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Hernaman, Caswall, 
and Keble. 

il. W. BR. Stevenson’s ‘School Hymnal” 
(Baptist): Miss Haverga), T. Goadby, Faber, 
How, E. H. Jackson, the Countess of Jersey, 
Mrs. Alexander, Ellerton, A. N. Blatchford, 
Annie Matheson, Sarah Doudney, Helen Taylor, 
and Dr. Neale. 

III. ‘‘ The Book of Praise for Children ” (Con- 
gregational): Bonar, How, Monseil, T. H. Gill, 
T. T. Lynch, Ann and Jane Taylor (each), Jane 
E. Leeson, C. Wesley, Montgomery, H. Bate- 
man, Helen Taylor, E. Wiglesworth, E. P. Hood, 
Rawson, Thring, Miss Havergal, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Fanny Crosby, and Dr. Watts. 

IV. Dr. C. 8. Robinson’s * Spiritual Songs for 
the Sunday-school”’: H. O. Knowlton, Neale, 0. 
Wesley, Watts, Bonar, Faber, Montgomery, Miss 
Havergal, and T. Hastings. 

In each case, the minor contributors keep up 
the proportion of unfamiliar names and hymns; 
and in each case the anonymous and untraced 
pieces number from six to thirteen per cent. of 
the whole. Most of the contents of all the four 
are of quite recent date: not that that is any 
objection to them, if they were better than older 
ones which they displace. Per contra, here is as 
genuine and good a children’s hymn as exists 





is from the 8. 8. “* Union Hymns” of 1835, and 
I doubt if it has been reprinted in the last 
thirty years, except in the book which Dr. B. M, 
Schmucker and I made for the Lutherans, 1865 
—'68 : 


“ Jesus, when a little child, 
Taught us what we ought to be, 
Holy, harmless, undefiled, 
Was the Saviour’s infancy : 
All the Father’s glory shone 
In the person of His Son. 


* As in age and strength He grew, 
Heavenly wisdom filled his breast, 
Crowds attentive round Him drew, 
Wondering at their infant guest ; 
Gazed upon his lovely face, 
Saw Him full of truth and grace. 


“In His heavenly Father’s house 
Jesus spent his early days: 
There He paid his solemn vows, 
There proclaimed his Father's praise. 
Thus it was his lot to gain 
Favor both with God and man, 


* Father, guide our steps aright 
In the way that Jesus trod: 
May it be our great delight 
To obey thy will, O God! 
Then to us shal) soon be given 
Endless bliss with Christ in Heaven,” 
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Sanitary. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL (continued). 


Next to the disposal of sewage by wide sur- 
face irrigation, as so extensively adopted near 
Paris, and at other places before referred to, we 
may mention what is variously called subsoil 
irrigation, the small pipe and flush tank system, 
the separate system, and the Waring system, 
The principle is akin to that of wide surface 
irrigation, but is conducted into the soil instead 
of upon its surface. A plot of land is chosen, 
which is of a dry, porous soil, or is made so by 
thorough underdrainage. Then series of small 
pipes, with open joints, are laid, from ten to 
eighteen inches beneath the surface, so as to be 
enough out of the reach of frost, and yet so 
near to the surface that their contents may be 
available to the roots of growing plants. Be- 
cause intermittent supply of food and moisture 
is better than continuous outpouring,and because 
a small, slow, constant stream does not cleanse 
or flush as does a pipe nearly full, the sewage is 
received into automatic flush tanks, which, by 
their daily, rapid discharge, send the sewage 
into the pipes into which it has been guided. 
Where much grease mingles with the sewage, it 
is best to retain this by grease traps, or to cut it 
by alkalies, so that it shall not stick to and fill 
np the pipes. This method is in use in Lenox, 
Mass.; in Sherburn Prison, at Memphis; at 
Laurenceville school and several places near 
Orange, N. J., at Bryn-Mawr, Penn., and various 
other places, Itis a neater way of disposal than 
that upon the surface, and has been worked very 
successfully, In order that the bulk of sewage 
may not be too great, it is generally found best 
in this system to have separate channels for 
the storm-water, so as not to allow it to any 
large extent to enter the open sewer-pipe sys- 
tem. Improvements which have been made 
from time to time now obviate many of the 
errors of first construction. When well-planned 
and executed, and under good oversight and 
croppage, the plan is an excellent one. 

Next to this is to be noted the method of 
clarification and precipitation. In conducting 
this, large tanks or settling beds are provided, 
in which some of the refuse material can be re- 
moved from the top, while much more settles to 
the bottom. The separation is aided by treat- 
ment with milk of lime, alum, or copperas, or all 
of these. In fact there have been fifty or more 
methods employed, in all of which precipitation 
is more or less perfectly secured. The effluent 
is allowed to flow off sometimes on well-pre- 
pared and tillable land, so as to secure still 
greater purity, or directly into some stream. 
The two great hindrances to this system have 
been that, after all, the water was not left very 
pure, and that the sludge thus settlec was still 
large in quantity and not easily disposed of. As 
to the first, chemistry has so perfected modes of 
treatment, and, if need bé, additional filtration 
aud change is so far secured through a moder- 
ate use of soil, as to insure that the effinent 
water shall be sufficiently clear and good even 
to go into a stream used for drinking water. 

As to the sludge, machinery has been recently 
invented by which it is brought under the power 
of compressed air, and, by what is known as 
Johnson's Filter Preases, is reduced to a dry and 
portable commodity of some compost value, 
We have seen this system in full and successful 
operation at Coventry and Layton in England. 
It has recently been introduced at Salisbury at 
an expense of £8,000, the daily amount of sew- 
age to be handled being two and one half millions 
of galions. Mr. Grey, the able engineer of Provi- 
dence, R. L., was sent abroad by that city to 
examine into methods, and on his return recom- 
mended this for the disposal of the entire sew- 








(the last stanza makes it hymnic in form), It 


Sewage Commission, also, looks upon it with 
great favor. ’ 

Recently much attention has been paid to 

another system which, while in part.using this, 

avails itself directly of compressed air as a 

means of purifying sewage. R. Angus Smith, 

long ago urged its value; and the claimants for 

the honor of it are many, In this country, so 

far as we know, it was first applied to the puri- 

fication of the Hob»ken reservoir, and has since 

been largely used for the Philadelphia water 

supply. It can also be made very available for 

the purifivation of factory liquids. Professor 

Leeds, of _Hobokeb, has greatly aided in prac- 
ticalizing ite use. It is very certain that, if we 
tbus charge and keep charging'stagnant or fouled 
water with compressed air, the oxygen is brought 
in close contact with the decomposable mat- 
ters, and the water is changed, refreshed and 
purified. Civil and sanitary engineers and 
chemists are now feeling that, with soil, with 
alum, iron, compressed air, and suitable machin- 

ery, they are able fully to solve the vexed sew- 
age disposal question, and that within the 
boundaries of a reasonable economy. We know 
of no direction in which there has been a more 
satisfactory Cevelopment of progress, Plans 
and specifications can now be carefully drawn, 
and the warranty of success secured. The great- 
est drawback is that so often persons who are 
not able to plan or execute all details are put in 
charge just because they have done some other 
kind of engineering work, and there is want of 
exactness in the execution, There is great ac- 
, tivity in this department of science and art, and 
new mechanical devices are perfecting the suc- 
cess of the disposal, We look forward to the 
time when no new city will be started without 
full provision for all sanitary convenience and 
health, and when our older cities will be greatly 
improved in their structural and administrative 
arrangements for conservingjpublic health, 


Biblical Resenveh, 


ORIGEN AND THE “TEACHING.” 


BY PROF. FRANOIS BROWN. 


SrveraL American scholars who have studied 
the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” have 
taken ground against its composition in Egypt, 
although the Egyptian theory is still held, I be- 
lieve, by the majority of those who have written 
on the subject, and the arguments against it 
have never seemed to me to outweigh the consid 
erations in its favor. It has undoubtedly appeared 
strange that, while Clement of Alexandria knew 
the “‘Teaching,” there should be no indication 
of an acquaintance with it on the part of Origen, 
his great pupil. All the more interesting, there- 
fore, is the following note by W. Bornemann, 
a Privat-docent at Gittingen, which ap- 
peared in the Theologische Literatur-Zeitung, 
August 22d, 1885, and is here translated: 

‘For the question as to the source of the 
Away#, the utterance of Origen, Hom. 6 in Jud, 
(Lommatzsch, XI, 258 [Migne, XII (Origen {), 
Col. 975] seems to be important, Itruns:.... 
‘antequam panis coelestis consequamur anno- 
nam et carnibus agni immaculati satiemur, 
antequam verae vitis quae ascendit de radice 
David, sanguine inebriemur, donec parvuli 
sumus et lacte alimur et wmitiorum Christi 
ser t s,' etc. No trace of an ac- 
quaintance with the Adayf on Origen’s part 
has hitherto been established. But it is note- 
worthy that the most peculiar phrase in the 
Eucharistic prayer of the Aidayf (TX,2. .« « + 
{ed. H. and B., p. 16, ], 169 sq.]) reappears not 
only in Clement Alex. (Quis dives salv., 29), but 
also in the above reference to the Eucharist by 
Origen. This strengthens the arguments 
brought together by Harnack . .. . for 
Egypt as the source of the Away#.” 

Apart from this bearing of the citation, which, 
if not conclusive, certainly has corroborative 
force, it is of interest to note that Origen'’s words 
give the same interpretation to “vine of David” 
which we find in Clement, and which is now 
generally accepted. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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In the last Sitzungsberichtle of the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy of Sci at Berlin (session of 
July 16ch, 1885) Dr. Julius Euting, of Strass- 
burg, has some valuable Zpigraphische Mis- 
cellen, This consists of ninety-eight inscrip- 
tions of various sorts discovered or inspected by 
Dr. Euting on his recent journey to Arabia. 
Of the inscriptions, two are Phenician, two 
Egypto-Aramaic, one old Aramaic, forty Pal- 
myrene, one old Hebrew, twenty-two Hebrew 
and Greek-Hebrew, and twenty-eight Greek, 
but mostly Jewish. One of the Phenician in- 
scriptions is the * Noumenios Kitieus” bilingual 
from the Pireus, in possession of Alexander 
Meletopoulos, already published in Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT, but its Phenician reading a little im- 
proved upon by Euting. Its word Pen-Simlat 
is taken to be originally the name of a 
feminine goddess, analugous to Pen-Ba’el, 
the Carthaginian epithet of Astarte, The 
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other Phenician inscription is evidently of 
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the same general nature with those in 
New York, though s mere fragment. The 
Egypto-Aramaic are on papyri, one in the 
Museum at Bilaq, the other in the Propaganda 
at Rome. The first is the fragment of a letter, 
the second a list of non-semitic proper names. 
Both are difficult to read, and hardly deciphered. 
The Palmyrene are commemorative, votive, and 
mortuary, some of them dated, and all valuable 
for their proper names and their contribution 
to the details of epigraphy, besides the light 
they give with respect to the transliteration of 
Greek words. As specimens of the longer of 
these Palmyrene inscriptions, the following may 
serve. Euting’s No. 4 was found by Herr 
Liitticke, German consul at Damascus, in a hole 
abont 150 paces north from the great entrance 
to the street of columns, in Palmyra. It con- 
tains two lines, as follows: (1) ‘These five pil- 
lars and their beams and their roofing Zabdai 
(i. e. Zebedee), son of Zabdnebd Qabzan, who 
belungs to the family of Ma’zijan, offered to the 
Ba’al of heaven, the good and the rewarding 
(2) God, for the sake of his life and the life ef 
his sons and bis brothers, in the month Ii(l in the 
year 878” (i.e. September, A.D. 67) ; the era on the 
stone being that of Seleucidw. Another, dated 
457, or A.D. 147, apparently in the month 
Siwin, eleven lines in length, commemorates 
the setting up of certain pillars and their roof- 
ing by certain persons, whose names are not en- 
tirely clear, together with Jedy’abel, for the 
sons of Bar-shemesh the son of Zabdibol, of 
Palmyra, for the sake of the life of some one, 

whose name is obliterated andthe life of a 
daughter, whose name is likewise illegible. An- 
other had been already published, but inade- 
quately, and never read completely. Euting 
gives the complete reading as follows: “To 

him whose name be praised forever, the Good 
and Merciful, Makkai, the daughter of 'Ogga, 

the wife of Malé the son of Malku, set up this 

altar, for her life and the life of her daughter, 

in the month Tébét, in the year 538” (i. ¢., 227 

A.D.). The Hebrew-Greek inscriptions are 

mostly epitaphs, or otherwise mortuary, and 
contain a mixture of Jewish and Greek, and 

come from various places, through various dis- 

coverers, One of the Greek inscriptions is 

merely the stamp on a Rhodian jar, with 

the conventional rose, and the legend 

around it inacircle, It contains the genitive 

ease of the proper name Menon, probably the 

eponym, with the name of the Doric month Da- 
lios (in the genitive, Daliou) following ; but Eu- 

ting reads the latter as if it were the proper name 
ofa man, Interesting to Hebraists is the name 
Rebekah, on a Jaffa tombstone, spelled PEBKA 
and not after the Sep‘uagint fashion. ‘‘ Jesse” 
occurs, in the genitive, spelled HZZHY, The 

inscriptions are given in fac simile in seven 
lithographic plates, 


Science. 


Amon the problems that yet vex botanists is 
the nature of the life-giving principle that 
underlies the process of fertilization in flowers. 
Usually, when the pollen of one species is applied 
to another--the plant crossed or hybridized is 
the technical term—the progeny is intermediate 
between the two, But this is by no means 
always the case. There are instances where not 
the slightest influence, beyond the giving of life, 
is perceptible. The seedling plants have the 
features and characteristics of the mother plant 
an perfectly ae if fertilized by their own pollen, 
But this is not all, In a jarge number of cases, 
pollen from another species will have complete 
power in perfecting the ovarium in another 
apecies, but have no potency whatever in per- 
fecting seed. Attention has been specially 
called to this fact recently by an extremely in- 
teresting paper by Harry J. Veitch, the well- 
known florist, on hybrid orchids. His 
firm commenced the task of hybridizing 
orchids in 1853, and have been con- 
tinuously at the work ever since, They not 
only find distinct species croes freely and pro- 
duce fertile offspring, but even genera con- 
ceded by good botanists to be certainly distinct, 
In some cases, however, between closely allied 
species, as well as between widely distinct gen- 
era, have been noticed the phenomena of the pro- 
duction of perfect capsules, but without seeds. 
Of this class are the following species,well known 
to those who love to grow orchids: Acantho- 
phippium Ourtisi crossed by Chysis bractescens; 
Bletia hyacinthina, by Calanthe masuca; 
Ohysis aurea by Zygopelalum Sedeni; Odonto- 
glossum Bictonernse by Zygopetalum mazillare; 
Zygopetalum Mackayi by Lycaste Skinneri, 
There are many instances among plants where 
flowers produce capsules or fruit without any 
pollen influence at all, Of this the common ba- 
nana is a well-known illustration. In these 
orchids there would have been no fruit at all 
but for the pollen from the other species ; 80 
that it must have been this foreign pollen that 
caused ovarian growth. 





«+--Mor years the name and fame of Lead- 
ville have been spread far and wide; but of its 
Montana rival far less is known, Butte putes in 
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the apparently valid boast of surpassing “any 
camp on any continent in the magnitude, per 
manence, productiveness, and richness of its 
mines.” The city has a population of 10,000, 
and the mountain side on which it stands is 
known to be metalliferous over a space four 
miles by six. Gold, silver, and copper are the 
chief products, and in 1884 were smelted to the 
value of $16,500,000, while the output of copper 
alone amounted to 40,000,000 pounds, For 
freight received and shipped, not less than $7,- 
000,000 were paid. The monthly pay-rolls of 
eight of the leading companies aggregate $620,- 
000. The Anaconda works alone treat 500 tons 
of ore each day; the Parrott and Colusa, 300 
each ; and from the Butte depot a daily shipment 
is made of forty cars or 400 tons of copper ore and 
matte, to Baltimore, Liverpool, or Swansea. For 
the concentrating and smelting works of the 
Anaconda Company the claim is made that 
they are the largest in the world. And even the 
famous copper region of Lake Superior must 
yield the palm to Butte, 


...-Lava-fields of vast extent are found in 
the interior of Corea, and are supposed to be 
even larger than those of Iceland. For a dis- 
stance of over forty miles only one break in the 
lava was found. Its thickness is from 100 to 140 
feet. Three great, oval-shaped fields have been 
noted, and these extend in a nearly straight 
line along the chain of mountains which runs 
from the north to the south of Corea, No 
craters or cones are visible. The great interior 
lava plateau of Iceland is a desert, and it is 
described in a recent number of Pelermann’s 
Mittheilungen, It is the largest lava area in 
Europe; but neither this field, nor those in 
Corea, compare in extent with the great lava 
plains of the Snake River valley in Idaho and 
Oregon, 


....4 new mineral species from the borax 
and salt deposits of San Bernardino County, 
Cal., has been discovered by W. E. Hidden 
among the minerals taken to the New Orleans 
Exhibition. It is a soluble rulphate-carbonate 
of soda, and wae at first supposed to be Then- 
ardite, from which, however, it differs in crystal- 
lization as well as in composition, The crystals 
are distinctly hexagonal prisms, and are often 
grouped together as in Arragonite. Examined 
optically they show only one axis of no double 
refraction, and are, therefore, uniaxal, A full 
description, with figures, is given in the Mining 
and ScientificPress, of San Francisco, July 4th. 
It has been named Hanksite, after Mr. H. G. 
Hanks, the California state mineralogist, 


.... According to The Enqineer a communica- 
tion has recently been made to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences, by M. Guillemin, describing 
the properties of a new alloy of copper and co- 
balt. He finds that copper with five per cent. of 
cobalt gives a very useful alloy, which resists 
oxidation, and is as malleable as ordinary cop- 
per and as tenacious and ductile asiron, It is 
said that this alloy may be used to great advan- 
tage for rivete, tubes, and a great variety of ar- 
ticles where copper is now essential. 





Fine Arts. 


Tux managers of the St. Louis Exposition 
have never been prudish as to “the nude in 
art”; Lut they have always been reasonably 
sure that nudity, if it was exhibited at all in 
their galleries should be for art's sake, and not 
for its ownsake, They wisely barred out four pic- 
tures offered for this year’s exhibition, not 
because they were ‘‘nude in art,” but because 
they considered them indecent, An enterprising 
St. Louisian has secured these four pictures, and 
exhibits them to a depraved public, charging an 
admission fee of twenty-five cents, The crowds 
that go to see them are such as to justify the 
action of the exhibition managers. The pic- 
tures are called ‘Zuleika,” ‘ Borgia amuses 
Herself,” ‘* Eve,” and “ Potiphar’s Wife.” In 
pictures with such titles, art is likely to bea 
mere pretense for obscenity. Considering that 
the pictures were refused by experts who know 
what artis, and have been popular with people 
who know what indecency is, there is certainly 
very good reason why the law should interfere, 
and ‘‘for the prevention of vice” deal sum- 
marily with the man who makes use of the pic- 
tures to trade on the vicious taste of the public. 





...-A very ugly prospectus announces the 
sessions of the most useful Metropolitan Art 
Schools for 1885—’86, The illy-drawn, ungainly 
figures on the outside of the cover are not in- 
dicative of the quality of work done in the 
schools, The list of teachers is a better indiea- 
tion. Ulive Warner, Arthur Tuckerman, Julien 
Ramar, Ernest Gilles, A. Loeher, Lucas Baker, 
Wm. E. Volz, andJohn Ward Stimson are names 
that appear in the list, the latter gentleman be- 
ing the general director of the institution. The 
fees in this school are moderate, and its super 
vision by the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a sufficient guaranty of the 
excellence of ite work. 








Personalities. 


De. Lanspext tells this smusing story of 
his entrance into Bokhara, before which event 
he was warned that he must make a more digni- 
fied appearance than in an ordinary black coat 
und generally commonplace attire. So the Doc- 
tor set about his outward adorning. ‘‘I had,” 
he related, “‘ the red hood I wear as a Doctor of 
Divinity, and my square college cap. I also had 
a very elaborate example of a sort of Persian 
waistcoat, which I had purchased as a curiosity. 
I had also, as a Freemason, my Royal Arch col- 
Jar and apron, and several Masonic jewels. So, 
before entering Bokhara, I put on my Doctor of 
Divinity’s hood, my Persian waistcoat, my Roy- 
al Arch collar and apron, all the Masonic jewels 
which Iam entitled to wear, and, fastening my 
little traveling Bible to my Royal Arch collar, 
was presented to the deputation sent out to re- 
ceive me. They were a very dazzling crowd, in 
gorgeous attire. They received me with great 
distinction, and I rode in at the head of a very 
gallant procession—one of the wonders of Bok- 
hara.” 


...-During the siege of Paris, M. Lisbonne 
Prefect of Hérault, sent the following telegram 
to Gambetta at Tours: ‘‘ How shall I send to 
Paris for the Mobiles of Hérault ten thousand 
pairs of shoes?” There was no reply. He tried 
again, Still there was no answer. His third 
and last telegram was more successful, It read: 
‘*Your silence is inexplicable, and I shall sendin 
my resignation if I do not get a reply. I ask 
now for the last time how I can send to our Mo- 
biles in Payis ten thousand pairs of shoes?” 
The answer came at last: ‘Let your shoes be 
accompanied by three hundred thousand men. 
That is the way to do it,” 





+-.-A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record tells this pretty story: ‘‘When General 
Washington was in New England, once ona 
time, he was entertained at dinner by a country 
gentleman, who lived comfortably but quietly 
in bis old-fashioned home far from town. When 
the General rose to go, the little daughter of the 
host, not yet in her teens, opened the door for 
him, Ashe passed out in his stately way, he 
bowed and said to the little maid: ‘I wish youa 
better office, my deer.’ * Yes, sir,’ she quickly re- 
plied, with a bow, ‘to let you in, sir.’” 


-.. When the late Earl of Dysart, who was 
noted for his eccentricities, wanted a new pair 
of boots he would not make his shoemaker an 
exception to his rule of never showing his face 
to any one. The son of St. Crispin, who supplied 
his lordship, had to measure his feet on the out- 
side of his sitting-room door, the noble legs to 
which they belong being thrust through the 
door-panels! The entire house of Tollemache, 
of which Lord Dysart was the head, is, and has 
long been, notorious for its eccentricities, 


.... Princess Theresa, the only unmarried 
daughter of Prince Leopold, of Bavaria, has 
visited incognita every country in Europe, with 
the exception of Spain, and kept a diary for 
future elaboration, part of which is just pub- 
lished—a volume, entitled ‘Impressions of a 
Journey through Russia”—under the nom de 
plume of “ Th, Von Bayer.” 


-..-The famous cotton-plantations of Mr. E. 
Richardson, of Missiesippi, that before the War 
were valued at $12,000,000, now bring him only 
about a twentieth of that sum annually. But 
their owner believes that they will eventually 
yield their old income again. 


-.«-During his first visit to Midlothian, Mr. 
Gladstone will not be allowed to speak in the open 
air at all, nor attempt to speak in halls of great 
size. It is feared that any over-straining of 
the voice might bring back its weakness, 


...-Mr, T, A, Janvier, who has written the 
“Ivory Black” art-stories, is described as a tall, 
strong man, with a black beard, fine eyes, and 
® passion for travel all about this country; 
Mexico being a sort of habitat for him. 


....Dr. Fothergill, a greatly-respected Eng- 
lish authority on dyspepsia, speaks strongly in 
favor of milk puddings and stewed fruits for 
the dyspeptic, the bilious, and the gouty, but 
without sugar. 


....Archdeacon Farrar planted a tree on Mr, 
Childs’s lawn at Wootton, near those planted by 
General Grant, Christine Nilsson, Thomas 
Hughes, Robert C. Winthrop, Hamilton Fish, 
and Secretary Bayard. 


-»-.Major Powell, of the Geological Survey, 
has discovered in New Mexico, near California 
Mountain, what he pronounces to be “ the old- 
est human habitations upon the American Con- 
tinent.” 


..-. Mr, Ruskin’s health is by no means re- 
stored ; but the gossip about his mind being in 
disorder has no foundation. He continues to 
teside at Brantwood, 


.... Lieutenant Greely is at home at Newbury- 
port; but will sail for Europe about November 
ist. His Edinburgh address occurs on Novem- 
ber 19th. 


—— 


---- The Rev. William Clark, of Amherst, Mass,, 
who lately celebrated his eighty-seventh birth- 
day anniversary, is the last survivor of Dart- 
mouth’s class of 1822. 

-»--Lord Brougham-and-Vaux completed his 
ninetieth year recently, having been born on 
September 26th, 1795. 


....A daughter of Gen. D. H. Hill, of the 
Confederate Army, is now a successful art-in- 
structor in a San Francisco school. 


... Professor Tyndall's financial donations to 
several colleges will be made over to them this 
month, ‘ 


....Ex-Attorney-General Brewster and family 
are now settled in Paris for a time. 


Pebbles, 


....An egg is not laid to rest. 
....Our ’steamed contemporary—The oyster. 











....China is to have a new railroad. Of course 
the T rail will be used, 


....During the deluge, Noah was in the habit 
of calling bis wife an ark angel. 


.... There is a growing impression that Lot’s 
wife turned back to get her gloves, 


...-And now Chicago claims that pork is a 
brain food, being a product of thousands of 
Western pens. 


..-. Baseball is older than we thought, asa 
squint at history has made apparent, The Em- 
peror Domitian occupied his leisure in catching 
flies. 


....It is all the same to the oyster whether 
he is killed by his encmy, the star-fisbh. or is 
stabbed to death by the oyster knife of the man 
who loves him. 


----Overset from the German.—Carl: 
** Mother, in the milk bucket adead mouse was.” 
Mother : ‘Well, hast thou it thereout taken?” 
Carl: ‘*No; I have the cat therein thrown.” 


--.-A very ancient manuscript is said to have 
been discovered on the top of Mount Ararat. It 
has not been completely deciphered, but the 
signature, ‘‘A Constant Reader,” indicates that 
the newspapers of that day had their trials. 


-.--At a Negro wedding, when the minister 
read the words, ** Love, honor, and obey,” the 
groom interrupted him, and said: “ Read that 
agin, sah; read it wunce mo’, so’s de lady kin 
ketch the full solemnity of de meaning. I'se 
been married befo’,” 


..--Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria, seems to 
be quite a ladies’ man. At the first signs of war 
on the frontier he hastened to Sofia, The 
same appears to be trueof Prince Bismarck. He 
recently made a visit to Ems, The King of 
Spain also entertains a lingering attachment to 
the Carolines. 


....The price of real estate was under discus- 
sion at the club, when one gentleman remarked: 
** Jones, old boy, I know where you can buy just 
the nicest little home—splendid cottage, grand 
fruit trees, and all that—for a song.” “ Just 
my luck,” said Jones, ‘I can’t sing a note.” 


..--Hostess: “Oh! Mme. Zuchetti, let me 
introduce my friend, Major Enderby. He is 
most anxious to know you.” The Major: “Be- 
lieve me, Madame, this is an honor I have long 
looked forward to. I remember listening with 
rapture to your ‘ Marguerite’ when I wasa mere 
boy.” [His acquaintance with Mme. Zuchetti 
never got any further.] 


...»A New York merchant who does business 
with Moses Schaumburg, of Austin, wrote to the 
latter, asking him if a certain Austin lawyer 
was reliable. The same lawyer owed Mose $82 
for a suit of clothes. Mose turned to Jake 
Silverstone, his efficient clerk, and said: 
“Choost write to that man in Niew Yoricky dot 
it vas one of my pishness princibles never to 
say noddings pad of a man in mine own town; 
hence, for dot reason, I says noddings about dot 
schay-hawk lawyer.” 


-+.-“Let me have five two-cent stamps, 
please,” said a lady to the retail stamp clerk in 
the post-office yesterday. ‘* Yessum,” he said, 
handing them out. “Can’t you let me have 
them in one piece?” she added, “ Certainly, 
ma’am,” said the clerk: ‘‘Can I send them 
home for you?” ‘Oh! no. I don’tlive far—only 
on the North Side—~and I am going right home. 
I wouldn’t want to put you to trouble,” ‘No 
trouble at all,” said the clerk, ‘I haven’t very 
match to do to-day, and I could very easily 
spare an hour.” ‘ Very much obliged,” said the 
lady, smiling sweetly. ‘ Dear me,” she said, 
putting on a stamp, “ what a horrid bother it is 
to stamp letters! Why can’t we send letters and 
let the post-office send in their bill once « 
month?” ‘They might as well,” said the clerk, 
sympathizingly. ‘‘L’ll mention the fact in my 
next message to Congress.” ‘‘ Will you? How 
nice! But you mustn’t mention my name. Say 
the idea was suggested by a North Side society 





lady.” 
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Music. 

Mr. Marixson’s eighth New York season be- 
gins next Monday evening at the Academy of 
Music. It promises, without taking into ac- 
count the newly-fitted building,to be more cred - 
itable in various directions than the last three. 
The company may be aptly described as one 
made up in a sensible way, and likely to be effi- 
cient within its field. If Mr. Mapleson would offer 
yet another improvement on the custom of his 
prospectus, and not concern himself to set forth 
a repertoire of over forty operas ‘* for selection,” 
a considerable number of which are manifestly 
not available and in any case impracticable in a 
twenty-night season, we should like his present 
prospectus better than any he hag put forth in 
this country. With Mme,Hauk, Mile. Fobstrém, 
Mme. Lablache and Signoori Giannini, Ravelli, 
Del Puente, De Anva, Cherubini and Carac- 
ciolo, who are excellent artists, the manager cer- 
tainly ought to produce over a dozen works that 
we need not specify in an entirely acceptable 
manner, 80 far g8 concerns principals. Signor 
Arditi’a presence is always assuring as to the 
orchestra. Of the three novelties announced 
Massenet’s ** Manon Lescaut” is the only one 
strictly such, and its production is of decided 
interest. The cast for ‘‘ Carmen’ on Monday 
includes Mme. Hauk and Signor Del Puente of 
the old ‘‘ Carmen quartet,” and Signor Ravelli ; 
as to whose Don Jose there will be, doubtless, 
some curiosity. 


... Singers’ salaries are always interesting in 
comparison, Five hundred dollars a night was 
paid in Mozart’s day to Lucrezia Agujari for 
singing two songs during her engagement in 
London; it was an immense figure in those 
days. When Catalani first came to London, in 
1806, she had $10,000 for singing at the King’s 
Theater in the Haymarket for the season, which 
lasted from Sept. 15th, 1806, to Aug. Ist, 1507, 
together with #500 to pay her traveling ex- 
penses, and one benefit, But she ended in re- 
ceiving much more than that. The total amount 
got by her from the theater in 1807, including 
benefits, was #25,000, and her total profits with 
concerts was about #86,000. Alboni had $10,000 
and Sontag $30,000 for a season at the opera in 
London. Mime. Pattiis said to have received 
#5,000 a night during recent engagements, but 
some uncertainty attaches to this often-re- 
peated statement, 


.... Long usage and authority to the contrary, 
would it not be a good idea in these days of 
musical exactitude to speak of Schumaun’s 
** Overture, Scherzo and Finale,” as ‘‘ Symphony 
in Three Movements.’ (* Unfinished Sym- 
phony” would not be strictly correct and has been 
too thoroughly otherwise associated.) The am- 
biguous “‘ overture” is bad, jin chief, and the 
next generation wight as well grow up hearing 
another thing called by its right name. Even 
the unrestricted numerical inclusion of it (as 
Grove adviees) among his symphonic works ia 
better than the familiar name. 


, 


....-Mme. Emma Nevada-Palmer, under the 
management of Mr. Chizzola,begins her concert 
tour next week by concerts in Chickering Hall,on 
Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon. Her 
assistant company is not engagingly promising 
although they are distinctly announced as *‘ emi- 
nent artists.” Her husband, Dr. Palmer, accom- 
panies her—not on the piano-forte, however. 


...-The first of the Philharmonic’s programs, 
to be played at the concert of Noy. 14th, includes 
Von Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe” Overture; a new 
Symphonic Prologue, * Othello,” by Arnold 
Krug; Max Bruch’s charming Violin Concerto ; 
Dvordk’s new Scherzo Cappricioso, and the 
Eroica Symphony. Miss Maud Powell, a debu- 
tante, will be the violin soloist. 


...-A large number of the operatic singers 
sailed last week from various foreign ports for 
New York. Fr. Lehmann is said to be looking 
forward with especial solicitude to her début 
in New York; but so gifted an artist scarcely 
bas cause for concern, Fr. Kraus’s return is 
distinctly a welcome fact, 


....Mr. Otto Floersheim, of this city, bas 
lately added to his compositions a new concert 
number, ‘‘ Consolation,” scored for string or- 
chestra and horn quartet, which Mr. Frank Van 
der Stucken will utilize at one of his symphonic 
concerts. 


-. +The friends of the lamented Dr. Damros,), 
are greatly surprised and pleased at the recent 
discovery of his MS. opera “‘ Romeo and Julia,” 
written at Breslau in 1864. It is complete, and 
could be put into immediate rehearsal, 


--+- Orchestral concerts begin next week with 


those of the Symphony Society, under Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, and the first of the new Popular 
Concerts conducted by Theodore Thomas. 


-»+-Mme, Judic’s sewon closed last Saturday 


evening, and the French bouffe singer set out on 
an extended tour West. The nightly profits of 
her engagement reached a high average. 


-...M. Ovide Musin, who returns as usual to 

America for the Winter, will remain in Chicago 
the earlier part of the musical season. 

+++sThe Chevalier De Kontski will give six 


piano-forte recitals in Chickering Hall this sea~ 
son, beginning next Saturday, 





iterate 


‘The prompt méntton tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mehera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECON- 

OMY.* 
Prorgssor Newooms is one of those rare 
men who have achieved first-rate success 
in more than one line. To the world at 
large he is known only as an astronomer. 
To students of political science, his ‘‘A B 
C of Finance,” made him widely known as 
an economist. It was marked by clear 
thinking and logical arrangement, two of 
the most important qualities which such a 
book can possess. The same qualities 
appear even more strongly in his Principles 
of Political Economy, which, after years of 
preparation, he has at length offered to the 
public. 

Had it appeared three years ago, it might 
have been said, without any qualification 
or doubt, that it was the best book on the 
subject produced in America. To-day it 
finds a formidable rival already in the field, 
with two years’ start in its favor. This is 
Francis A. Walker’s ‘ Political Economy.” 
It is inevitable that the two books should 
be brought into comparison, and perhaps 
into active rivalry. Fortunately, the re- 
lations of the two authors are so cordial 
that no odium politico-economicum is likely 
to result. 

It is hard to say which is the better of 
the two. The question can only be set- 
tled by actual experience; and the balance 
of merits is so close that each man will 
probably have to decide for himself, in the 
light of his own experience. Walker's 
book is clearer, has more unity of purpose, 
and shows a wide acquaintance with in- 
dustrial facts. Newcomb’s is better ar- 
ranged, and in some respects more closely 
reasoned. 

The general attitude of the two men on 
the more important questions is much the 
same. Each builds on the foundation laid 
by the English economists; each builds for 
himself, with an independent spirit of his 
own. Walker seems to stand farther from 
the ‘‘ orthodox” ground than Newcomb. 
This difference lies not so much in the re- 
sults which he reaches, as in the methods 
on which he professes chief reliance. On 
the other hand, Newcomb has, in the matter 
of arrangement, departed more widely from 
the traditional models than Walker has 
done. 

This order of treatment constitutes one 
of the most noticeable features of the book, 
as well as one of its most original ones. 
The older cconomists generally divided the 
field of political economy into the three 
main heads of production, distribution and 
exchange. It was impossible to carry out 
the division satisfactorily, because it was 
impossible to analyze one set of processes 
without bringing into account the results 
of the others. Exchange could not be 
studied without involving the principles of 
distribution, or distribution without the 
principles of exchange. It was like trying 
to account for the motions of different 
parts of a machine separately, while in 
reality each part was closely dependent 
upon the others. 

A better arrangement of topics is this: 
first, describe the machine itself; second, 
the motive power; third, the workings of 
the machine in operation. This arrange- 
ment is, to some extent, adopted by 
Walker, but unconsciously. By Newcomb 
it is adopted consciously. He not only puts 
matters in the right order, he calls the 
parts by their right names. While Walker 
heads his successive books: ‘‘ Production,” 
“Exchange,” *‘ Distribution,” ‘‘Consump- 
tion,” Newcomb’s titles are : ‘‘Description of 
the Social Organism,” (the mechanism of 
production and exchange) ‘‘The Law of 
Supply and Demand,” (competition and mo- 
nopoly in their various effects) ‘‘The Socie- 
tary Circulation,” (the more complicated 
problems concerning money, labor, aud cap- 
ital). By both writers the practical ques- 
tions regarding legislation are put at the end, 
in a division by themselves. By both, 
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there is a chapter at the beginning 

dealing at some length with questions of 

economic method. To this chapter New- 

comb has given special care and thought. 

If he intended his book for students, he 

ought to have put it at the end, instead o 

the beginning; otherwise, it is worthy of 
all praise. Special credit is due to him for 
the way in which he disposes of the com- 

mon notion that political economy ‘“‘ makes 
abstraction of every human passion or mo- 
tive except the desire of wealth and aver- 
sion to labor, and that it represents man as 
a purely selfish being.” Political economy 
does nothing of the kind, although nearly 
everybody thinks it does. It simply as- 
sumes that a man adapts means to ends, 
and seeks to attain his objects with the 
minimum of labor, sacrifice or waste. “A 
man may spend his entire income in send- 
ing missionaries to the heathen, or in char- 
itable objects, without. violating any of the 
laws of political economy; for it is certain 
that he will not spend bis money in this 
way unless he desires to have the heathen 
converted or the wanta of his fellow-men 
relieved. These benevolent desires are 
part of the man’s nature, as much as the 
desire for a good dinner is. They lead him 
into making the best bargains for himself in 
buying and selling, just as other desires do, 
because, the better bargain he makes, the 
more money he will have for the heathen 
and the poor.” This, be it observed, is the 
position of political economy as a purely 
deductive science, without any leaven of 
the so-called historical method. 

The chapters on the ‘‘ Mechanism of Pro- 
duction and Exciusange” offer comparatively 
little that is new. The chapters on the 
‘+ Law of Supply and Demand” are far more 
remarkable. Two things deserve special 
notice—first, the clear development of the 
mathematical relations involved; and 
second, the treatment of the subject of 
monopoly. To the first of these points we 
cannot attempt to do justice by any ex- 
tracts; and we must confine our attention 
to the second. 

The only monopolies treated with any 
fullness by the earlier economists were 
those connected with the private ownership 
of land. More recently the effects of mo- 
nopoly of personal skill became apparent; 
F. A. Walker in America and Alfred Mar- 
shall in England having been the most 
active in bringing this matter into 
public recognition. Newcomb has gone 
much further, and takes the important 
step of treating monopolized  ele- 
ments of production, not as occasional 
exceptions, incidental hindrances to the 
general law of free competition, but as 
habitually present, to a greater or less de- 
gree, in the ordinary course of economic 
life. Among the most instructive and 
original chapters in the book are those 
which show the different action of compe- 
tition and monopolized elements in different 
economic conditions. 


In the course of this analysis he is led 
to a higher fruitful distinction between cost 
of production, as traditionally defined, and 
net cost—é. ¢., cost of the merely competi- 
tive elements, apart from the monopolized 
ones. The distinction is an important one. 
Professor Newcomb hardly realizes its full 
importance. The limit to which competi- 
tion tends to reduce prices is plainly that 
of net cost—the point below which a pro- 
ducer finds it to his advantage to go out of 
business. Professor Newcomb proves this 
satisfactorily. Then comes one of the 
strangest things which we have ever seen 
in a book of this kind. Having made all 
his arrangements for an important analysis, 
and cleared the preliminary difficulties out 
of the way, he boldly proceeds to deny the 
existence of any problem to be analyzed. 
‘*We are not showing,” he says, ‘‘that, 
under any probable or conceivable circum- 
stances, would the possessors of skill and 
capital be reduced to what would seem to 
them penury. We are supposing an ideal 
state of things.” We could scarcely be- 
lieve our eyes when we read this sentence. 
Not ‘probable or conceivable”? It hap- 
pens, on an average, every ten years or 80, 
to half the factories, three-quarters of the 
railroads, and all the iron furnaces in the 
country. ‘An ideal state of tbings”? 
Every business man knows what it is to 
run for operating expenses; and there are 





to see their way clear to covering these 
Had Professor Newcomb looked a little 
more closely at the facts of commercial 
crises, he would have found, first, that his 
theory had a far more immediate, practical 
application than he supposed; second, that 
net cost by no means includes. the whole 
item of interest charges; third, that the 
return on permanent investments, while 
not exactly a monopolized element, is still 
further from being a competitive one, and 
that his analysis should be modified accord- 
ngly. 

Newcomb’s arrangement of topics en- 
ables him to treat fallacies in a satisfac- 
tory and convincing manner. The worst 
economic fallacies are those which arise 
from considering one process or set of pro- 
cesses by itself. A remedial measure is 
proposed and supported where the direct 
good which it will do is seen and felt. 
Often this measure will indirectly do a 
great deal of harm. But these indirect 
effects are not seen, because the people 
who are interested in the measure confine 
their observations to the particular line 
most directly affected. Newcomb, on the 
other hand, considers ‘* the societary cir- 
culation” as a whole, and is thus able to 
present the different effects, good and bad, 
in close connection with one another. 
Walker had a felicity in presenting the 
facts of industrial life which makes the 
task of equaling him in this respect an 
extremely hard one. He was one of those 
men who knew how to use a theory with- 
out abusing it. If the facts in a particular 
case did not agree with a general theory, 
he neither reviled the theory nor reviled 
the facts, but aimed to do ample justice to 
both sides, and make things agree as best 
he could. As a result of this he got 
roundly abused by extremists of every 
side; but he generally reached a result 
which commended itself to the sober judg- 
ment of moderate men. Newcomb is 
rather more of a theorist than Walker, and 
rather less of a practitioner. He often 
pushes his mathematical analysis farther 
than the facts will bear; for instance, when 
he assumes not merely that demand will 
increase as price decreases, but that it will 
on an average do soin the sameratio. From 
mistakes on specific facts Newcomb keeps 
his book remarkably free. The most ob- 
vious error which we have noticed is the 
statement on page 182, that “in practice, 
the clearing-house system can only be ap- 
plied to banking institutions.” Professor 
Newcomb obviously is unacquainted with 
the English Railway Clearing-house, the 
German Abrechnungs Bureau, or the South. 
ern Railway and Steamship Association in 
our own country, and probably also with 
the system of co-operative fast freight 
lines, 

The exercises and illustrations at the end 
of the successive chapters are well chosen, 
They are asa rule fresh, practical, and 
interesting. They willin many instances 
be hardly less instructive for advanced 
readers to puzzle over than for the stu- 
dents, for whose use they are primarily in- 
tended. 

— -—--——- > - 
TOURGUENIEFF’S ‘ANNALS OF A 
SPORTSMAN.” 


EveryTHIne and anything that Tourguenieff 
wrote has come to be eagerly bought and talked 
about in this country among that class of fic- 
tion-readers who are careful choosers of their 
light literature. In fact, England has been the 
most sluggish in its recognition of his gifte, 
while France and the United States have grown 
to be almost on @ par in their appreciation. 
Especially since the death of the Russian nov- 
elist has his work been more than ever a subject 
of admiration and criticism here, With the 
certainty that there was no more to follow, the 
hitherto unpublished tales have been quickly 
laia hold of, and the publishers have turned 
profitably to such books as had yet no English 
versions. 

The Annals have been especially looked for, 
and especially retarded in coming tous, Even 
now we get them through a French medium, in 
which, however conscientious the translator, 
very much of the original flavor mugt be lost. 
The book bas almost nothing to do with the rod 
or gun; being a series of some twenty-two 
studies of Slav life and charaeter, chiefly im the 
cottages of the wilder and more equalid peas- 
antry. They are strung together as if from the 
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pen of an observing Russian squire, who strolls 
about his region in the shooting season, and 
jote down his impressions of his neighbors and 
their relations with their serfs. He is thrown 
much with these latter, and with the factor and 
land-agent: and hence in the Russian the patois 
in which the conversations run offers 
almost insurmountable difficulties, Rus- 
sian of any sort is enough to bewilder the 
best linguist ; but the Russian spoken by farmers 
and peasants and provincials is a fearful and 
wonderful riddle. The history of the book, and 
of a certain exceedingly incorrect French 
version of it which a certain M. Charriere was 
responsible for, and that he called a transla- 
tion, is told at considerable length by M. Dela- 
veau in the introduction. This version M. 
Delaveau claims to have made with M. Tourgue- 
nieff’s supervision and revision,and it is possible 
that it is as faithful as French will permit it to 
be; and evident that Mr. Abbott has been a 
graceful and judicious translator into our own 
tongue. 

In this extraordinary book, the author seldom 
speaks. In our mind’s eye, we think of him all 
the time as strolling about, or sitting still, and 
listening, listening, letting other people garru- 
lousty tell bim of their brutality or grief or hum- 
ble pleasures and bitter trials. Each story, a8 
& general thing, sete forth a character or inci- 
dent, and then we pass on to others. [t is the 
innermost, lowest, and most despondent phases 
of serfdom that it suggests; the tyranny of 
petty landhbolder, the rapacity of minor officials, 
the poor victimized, and the rich at once heart- 
less or unawakened to any better course toward 
their dependents, Painful, indeed, are such 
pictures ; yet they fascinate by their stern real- 
ism, and one can readily divine why the Russian 
Government should proscribe the audacious 
author of such a work. Relegated tothe depart- 
ment of fiction, it is merely disguised fact. 

The marvelous force of Tourguenieft’s liter- 
ary style is again illustrated in these Annals, 
his ability to depict a character in a few lines 
or many, to sketch the scenery and surround. 
ings with the lights and shadows of an artist, 
and to startle one with some delicate but won- 
derfully well-timed, dramatic touch. The cycle 
is not one to be read through at a sitting—first, 
because it would necessarily be a long sitting, 
and, second, because the tone of the sketches is 
in too somber a key to be endurable without 
turning from it now and then. But 
by reading the Annals piecemeal, their best 
impression is got—two sketches now, two more 
next day, and so on—and their consummate 
qualities deeper appreciated. Nearly all, as we 
have said, deal with the lowest and most des- 
pairing of mankind, They are truly the ‘short 
and simple annals of the poor.” But the spell 
of a master-hand with a heart urging it on is 
felt in every page. 

It may be well to remind the reader that, of 
Tourguenieff's novels the most important are 
now included in English versions in the series 

o which the Annals has been added. 





There have been a good many new stories of 
varying literary merit, to which we can give 
only an allusion—such as Without a Compass; 
A Novel, by Frederick B. Van Voorst ; Oldham, 
by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, a religious tale of con- 
siderable strength; A Wheel of Fire, by Arlo 
Bates ; inexpersive and convenient reprints of 
The Scarkt Letter and Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
Paul Crew's Story, by Alice Comyns Carr; Cut 
by the County, by Miss Braddon; and A Va- 
grant Wife, by Florence Warden, author of ‘‘The 
House on the Marsh.” 





To students with power and patience 
enough to understand it Hegel ia said to be at 
his best in his Politik; but far the greater num- 
_ ber, even of his admirers, will apply that asser- 
tion to his fsthetik; not that this is by any 
means a work lucid in style, or of elementary 
simplicity in thought, but that it contains cribi- 
cal ideas, principles, distinctions and classifica- 
tions, which, though they have molaed the whole 
science of mathetic criticiem, are ac far from being 
exhausted as to lead us to givea hearty welcome 
to the recent treatise on Hegel's Alsthetics; a 
Oritioal Exposition, published by Prof, John 
Steinfort Kedney, of the Seabury Divinity 
School, Faribault, Minn, (‘* Philosophical Clae- 
sice” ; 8. OC, Griggs & Co., Chicago.) The reader 
who is not f amiliar with Hegel’s philosophy, or, 
being familiar with it, does not accept it, will 
have a struggle in the first chapters to trans- 
late the theoretic principles and definitions 
into the terms of his own philosophy. 
Professor Kedney has done much to reduce this 
labor by condensing the original treatise and 
restating ils substance. His own critical dis- 
sent is introduced into the body of the text, dis- 
tinguished by brackets. The one conspicuous 
failure of the treatise is that it contains no final 
analysis of the Beautiful, but leaves the content 
of this fundamental esthetic idea to be guessed 
out, with only occasional and indefinite indica- 
tions to point the way. As an offset, the criti- 


cal treatment of beauty in the concrete is an in- 
exhauetible miue of suggestive thought, As to 
the sphere and function of art, Hegel not only 





saw what wastrue, but he has led the modern 
world to its opinions on that subject. His 
philosophy gave him an advantage over all who 
had written on the subject, and one which, for 
wsthetic purposes, does not grow less when one 
finds himself unable to accept the full scope of 
that philosophy. As compared with scientific 
materialism, or even with ideal realism in its 
best forms, the idealism of Hegel is a lofty stand- 
point for such speculations. Professor Kedney 
has done his best to take his readers to this high 
point of view, and to enable them to look with 
Hegel's eye on the all-important matters of 
the relation of art to utility, to good manners, 
to didactics, to morality, purity, and truth. As 
to the question whether art is moral, immoral, or 
simply has nothing to say on that subject, and 
the cognate question of the nude or draped fig- 
ure, nothing better, and, except as inspired by 
Hegel, nothing as good has been said. Hegel 
not only laid down the boundary-lines between 
the main departments of art—as architecture, 
music, painting, sculpture, poetry—with more 
scientific precision than his predecessors, but 
he brought out, in the subdivisions of each art, 
the elementary distinctions on which the varia- 
tion is based. In poetry, for example, the evo- 
jution of his theory gives us the distinctions 
between the epic, lyric, and dramatic 
muse, and, under the head of drama, shows the 
farther distinction between tragedy and comedy 
Hegel finds the sphere of ssthetics, not in their 
recreative function—which he makes little of 
and is rather disposed to deny—nor in their di- 
dactive function, either as a school of manners 
or of morals, and certainly not in the field of 
luxury, ornament, or refinement, but simply in 
the fact that the wasthetic is the evolution 
of the Ideal in man, and that in the de- 
velopment of his nature he finds the msthetic in 
his faith as an essential part of the zone in 
which the free activity of his nature is to be 
employed. He believes that the different kinds 
or departments of art bave their origin in the 
psychological and physiological constitution of 
man, though Mr. Kedney doubts the Hegelian as- 
sertion that poetry reaches its perfect evolution 
without the aid of sound, as the one purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual creation possible to man. 
Hegel is always the prophet of the Ideal. He 
asserts ite reality, and lifts his readers to the ap- 
preciation of its grandeur. Under his treat- 
ment, art is transfigured and elevated to its di- 
vine function—a function so noble and so pure 
as to be but one step below that of conscience, 
and to form, with it, the assurance and evidence 
ofthe imperishable spirituality of man’s na- 
ture, 


-.-.-Volume XIX of Clark's Foreign Theologi- 
cal Library (New York: Scribner & Welford) is 
the English translation of Ewald’s Revelation. 
Its Nature and Record. By the Rev. Thomas 
Goadby, President of the Baptist College, Not- 
tingham, England. The original of this work 
must be recognized as, on the whole, the moat 
comprehensive, most profoundly appreciative 
and suggestive attempt yet made to bring the 
theological conception cf the Bible into right 
relations with the book, and at the same time 


with universal history and the religious con- | 


sciousness of the race. It is the best endeavor 
ofa mind of great penetration and grasp, and 
which was specially qualified by the command 
of the entire circle of sciences concerned in the 
discussion, to define Revelation and Religion, and 
to exhibit the Scriptures in their true relation 
tothem, Ewald departs from unmprogressive or. 
thodoxy in asserting a basis of naturalness and of 
absolute rationality for Revelation,and in treating 
history and Scripture as evolutions, On the other 
hand, he departseven more widely from rational- 
ism in assuming the existence of a personal God 
and the transcendent fact of a supernatural rev- 
elation from him as lying at the root of all relig- 
ion, and, in a unique sense and degree, at the root 
of the revelation contained in the Scriptures. 
While to the rationalist, prophecy and inspira- 
tion are but the evolution of powers and ideas 
that do not lie beyond the scope of the human 
race in its highest examples, Ewald holds that 
the divine Word is a definite, concrete super- 
natural communication made to specially pre- 
pared and endowed minds whose reception of it 
is wholly on the line of their natural constita- 
tion. The principles of his work are those 
which modern science accepts. Revelation is 
described as an historical process, and its con- 
summation in Christ is the issue of plans and 
germs that date from the beginning. The origi- 
nal work in German is too well known to call for 
anything more than this general notice, with 
the additional remark that, however much one 
may dissent from some of Ewald’s doctrinal 
conclusions, it isa great gain to have such a 
solid basis for faith as he has constructed, run- 
ning out so far as to cover all the essential 
ground required to uphold the doctrine of an 
inspired word against modern doubt. It is also 
something for which Ewald shouid be remem- 
bered with gratitude that, on the principles of 
historic evolution, of unconscious selection, and 
of the survival of the fittest, he has built up a 
theory of revelation which contains in it enough 
to give vitality and reality to religion. Unlike 
the majority of bis theological countrymen, 








Ewald writes with great warmth and with over- 
flowirg enthusiasm ; but, like too many of them, 
he is difficult to translate. President Goadby 
has done his best to be accurate, and has made 
a translation which is not more difficult than 
the original, and in which close attention will 
generally be rewarded with an intelligible con- 
ception of the true meaning. 


...»-Mary J. Morrison (*‘ Jenny Wallace”) has 
made a dainty and unusually attractive collec- 
tion of her Songs and Rhymes for the Little 
Ones. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The selections are taken from modern 
publications, which have been widely explored 
and searched for the best they contain. The 
compilation is made with taste, as well as indus- 
try, and shows good judgment as to what such a 
book should be. The volume is small quarto in 
size and form, bound in a etylish cambric cover, 
printed with the utmost finish on a page with 
illuminated margins of four different designs, 
and in a variety of soft-tinted inks. The whole 
appearance of the book is one to make the im- 
pression of great refinement and vivacity. 
From the same publishers (the Messrs. Putnam) 
we have two other juveniles which deserve the 
highest commendation. One is The Travels of 
Marco Polo, edited, for boys and girls, by 
Thomas W. Knox, who has contrived to give the 
unchanged substance of text of Colonel Yule’s 
admirable edition of “The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo,” iu convenient sections, and to introduce 
between them, in a conversational way, the ac- 
cessory matter which he has gleaned from Vam- 
bery, Stack, Miss Bird, 8. Wells Williams, and 
many other expiorers and authors. The 
volume 18 well printed and _ illustrated, 
It is almost a touch of genius which has thus 
happily brought together in the same volume 
the quaint and long-discredited narrative of 
the **famous old Venetian as he dictates his 
story to his fellow-captives in the gloomy prison 
of Genoa,” and the stream of modern comment 
and opinion on the same subject.-——Atill 
better done, as far as scholarly finish and 
quality goes, ia The Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny, by 
John 8. White, LL.D., Head-Master of Berkeley 
School, by whom two similar volumes have 
been published-—-a ‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Herod- 
otus,” and a “ Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch”— 
both done well. The present is an attempt to 
bring out parts of Pliny’s ‘Natural History,” 
a volume of surpassing interest, as containing 
the entire natural history of his day. The 
work from which the present collection is 
made was in thirty-seven books, and preserves 
for us the indefatigable author's gleanings 
from an immense library of volumes read by 
him, but which have for the most part perished. 
Cuvier and Buffon were equally devoted as 
students snd admirers of Pliny, whose simple 
style and genuine love of Nature give his 
work something like modern style. Mr. 
White’s relections are admirably made. He 
has gleaned in all directions for his notes ; and 
the result is one which reflects on him great 
credit, and adds another to the number of 
juvenile books which may be commended with- 
out reservation, 


....We are at liberty to publish the following 
t ranslation of interesting portions of a private 
letter from Dr. von Gebhardt, the discoverer of 
the Latin fragments of the Didache, in 
which he expresses his view of the merit 
of Dr. Schaff’s recent work on the Didache, 
his belief of the genuineness of the new- 
ly-recovered document, its bearing on the bap- 
tismal question, and on some other matters: 


The especial merit of your book on the Didache 
seems to me to consist in this fact: that upon all the 
far branching questions which this highly import- 
a nt movement ofthe ancient Church has raised, it 
gives us the proper orientation for a full under- 
sta nding by its comprehensive contents, and its use 
of the best, yet often very remote and inaccessible 
helps. And such a comprehensive work was a ne- 
cessity, in view of the fact that the Didache, al- 
though so sma)l, as far asthe number of its pages 
goes, had called forth a considerable literature. 
This particularly dificult labor, however, required 
a scholar who, by reason of his own study in the 
sources, Was master in numerous departments; and 
such men are very rare in our times. It is only the 
recognition of a fact, which no one acquainted with 
your werks will deny, when I expressly claim such 
& qualification for you. 

You will receive especial thanks in many circles 
because you link the doctrines and practices of the 
ancient Church as they are expressed in the Didache 
with those of the modern Church, 

I have in mind especially that section of your 
book where you treat of the sacrament of baptism. 
The pertinent passage in the Didache (ch. vii) is 

truly of the greatest interest, because up to this 
time we did not possess so old and so unmistakeable 
a testimony for the facultative (optional and excep- 
tional) validity of baptism by aspersion. But you 
correctly lay stress upon the fact that, in regard to 
the matter itself, we learn nothing new; that the 
Didache rather confirms what has been, according 
to all known sources, the practice of the Church of 
the olden time, 

lf I remember correctly you remark, in this con- 
nection, that there are not wanting those who con- 
sider the Didache, as we have it in the Constanti- 
nopolitan MS., to be a forgery ofa later date. In re- 
gard to this assertion I may be allowed to say that, 
quite apart from the contents of the writing, the ex- 
ternal appearance of the MS, itself bears quite irre- 








— 


me, 

futable testimony to its genuineness. An idea of it 
one can derive from the specimen pages you give on 
pp. 4 and 6 of your work. One must, indeed, under. 
stand little of Greek paleography to be, even for a 
moment, in any doubt. Whoever would maintain 
the hypothesis of forgery must set the document 
high up in antiquity ; for not even the wildest fancy 
would assign it to any of the centuries immediately 
preceding the eleventh, in which the MS. wag 
written (1056), 

The external appearance of your Oldest Church 
Manual speaks for itself and does not require any 
praise on my part. 

OSCAR VON GEBHARDT. 


...-Those among our readers who have 
watched the French proceedings in Tonquin, to 
form an intelligent opinion with regard to them 
and the rival forces and influences they are 
likely to encounter, should read Amongst the 
Shans, by Archibald Ross Colquhoun. This 
traveler ia the author of ‘Across Chrysé,” a 
volume of explorations in the South China bor- 
der-!ands, which had for its object the exploit- 
ation of the country, with reference to the ex- 
teosion of the Burmese lines of railway toward 
the Chinese frontier. The present volume is 
prepared with the same general object, though 
it is rich in ethnological, geographical, politi- 
cal, and even religious observation. It is in- 
tended to be a repertory of popular information 
with regard to the Shan race and their country. 
It is preceded with an introduction on * The 
Cradle of the Shan Race,” by Terrien de 
Lacouperie, Professor in University College, 
London, and contains a historical sketch of this 
people, by Holt 8. Hallett. The volume is richly 
illustrated with engravings made from sketches 
and photographs on the spot, and contains an 
excellent map of the country between India and 
China, including Yunan, the Independent 
tribes, Siam, the Malacca Peninsular, Cambodia, 
Anan, Tonquin, Cochin China, and the other 
countries lying around the Shan States in the 
center. The volume is rich in general in- 
terest. It is encouraging to findin it more than 
one emphatic and detailed testimony to the 
public and social value of the work done by the 
American Baptist Missionaries among the 
Karens. The main point of the work is, how- 
ever, to promote interest in the extension of the 
Burmah railway system toward China, and to 
let light in on the plans and ultimate intentions 
ot the French in their attempts at occupation, 
It is possible, also, that unintentionally it throws 
some light on English plans and proccedings 
and the troubies with King Theebaw. 


....We have had a good word for each of the 
three volumes of Professor Wilkinson’s After- 
school Series as they have come from the press, 
and are not disposed to lower our tone on the 
appearance of the fourth and Jast, his College 
Latin Course in English, (Chautauqua Press.) 
The method followed in this volume is that laid 
down for the others. The student is led on 
through a series of well-chosen extracts, trans- 
lated into gocd English, from the typical writ- 
ers of the language, sufficient in amount and 
suitable in character to make a fair representa- 
tion of the development of the literature and of 
what a liberal college education might be ex- 
pected to lay before a student. In the present 
volume these selections begin with Livy and 
‘Tacitus, they continue with Plautus and Ter- 
ence, Lucretius, Horace, Juvena), Cicero, Pliny 
and end with Quintilian, These represent a ra- 
ther larger number of Latin authors than are in 
the ordinary required college course. The 
amcunt to be gone over by the student in this 
manual is much less. The extracts are connected 
with longer or shorter passages of explanatory, 
critical, or expository text, which are done well 
for the purpose the author has in view. The 
Latin Course in English, in spite of the strong 
touch of Erin’s salt which lies in the title, is 
just what it claims to be, is done honestly, and 
as a scholar should do it. For those who do 
not care for the Latin of the literature or who 
cannot get it, but who wish to know what that 
literature is, and to have a taste of it— both of 
which are surely most reasonable and praise- 
worthy objects—it is hard to see how anything 
better than this method could be devised, the 
merit of whose execution falls wholly to Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson, though we believe that he 
generously claims that Dr. Vincent shares with 
him the merit of the original suggestion of such 
a series as he has now completed. 


...» The Mesesrs. C, A. Nichols & Co, have 
made into a solid and well-manufactured broad 
octavo the results of Mr. Edward King’s obser- 
vations abroad as foreign correspondent. The 
volume bears the title of Europe in Storm and 
Calm. Twenty Years Experiences and Reminis- 
cences of an American Journalist. It has the 
faults which cannot be separated from this kind 
of work. It has also its merits, The reader gets 
the benefit of notes made at the time and on the 
spot. Noted persons move before him in living 
force and freshness. He feels the passion of the 
people. Much will pass from these reports into 
accepted history; but much will have to be 
changed to bring it all onto the impartial and 
comprehensive ground of history. The story of 
the Franco-Prussian War is spread out with great 
fullness of detail, and with strong emphasis on the 
French view, and with little attempt to disguise 
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the author’s anti-Germen feeling. The volume 
contains 850 double-column pages of the size of 
The Century, and embodies in a new and con- 
tinuous form the results of observations abroad 
during the critical period of the last eighteen or 
twenty years, during which the map of Europe 
and the organization of European societies have 
been revolutionized. Mr. King’s abilities and 
opportunities as a correspondent are well 
known. The points he makes, and the matters 
he relates and describes, have been too long be- 
fore the public tu require furth2r comment 
The work is done on a level which will not put 
it out of sympathy with average American 
readers, whose opinions, political and social, it 
reflects with great success and in a very intelli- 
gent way. 


..The bound volume of Wide Awake, Vol- 
ume I, is out for the holidays. The editor’s 
salutatory bow comes in the form of a gay and 
sprightly illuminated frontispiece, with a merry 
Christmas greeting. The illustrations are better 
than ever, done with more unity of method, 
freedom, and vivacity, as, for example, in 
«‘ Annie Sawyer Downs’s,” ‘Child Life in Ven- 
ice” ; and there are no end of good stories ; none, 
however, 80 far as we remember, better than 
Edward Abbott’s model story for a child’s read- 
ing, ‘ Light on the Hills.” (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
—__—Dr. Thos. W. Knox brings out this year, 
on the same plan followed in ‘‘The Boy Trav- 
elers in the Far East,” a holiday volume for 
young readers, entitled The Boy Travelers in 
South America. ‘Dr. Bronson” is the travel- 
ing coach. ‘Fred Bassett” and ‘“ Frank Bron- 
son” are his charge. The party are supposed 
to traverse the entire length of the South Amer- 
ican Continent, to cross the Andes at two differ- 
ent points, to visit the principal cities, see the 
great mountains and the people, snd sail on the 
Amazon, the La Plata, and the Paraguay. The 
company and the travels are, of course, imag- 
inary; but Mr. Knox has not palmed off, like 
the English Lieutenant Gisborne, a baseless fic- 
tion for a survey. What he bas not seen with 
his own eyes he has reported from others who 
have seen it, and with great pains to be accurate. 
The volume is copiously illustrated from begin- 
ning to end, and thoroughly manufactured by 


the publishers, the Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 4 


.. Sunday Reading for Young and Old is 
the bound volume of the English weekly maga- 
zine Sunday for 1886. It is offered to the 
American public by the Messrs. E. and J. Young 
& Co., who are the sole agente for the United 
States. The plan of this weekly is to furnish 
attractive and good reading for all sorts of 
young people, with special reference to what 
is required for their plearantand useful employ- 
ment on Sunday. The illustrations are numer- 
ouz, spirited, and English in style and subject. 
It will be found a refreshing variation from the 
ordinary American juvenile of the same claes. 
The Messrs, A. C. Armstrong & Son have 
their imprimatur on the American edition of an 
attractive English juvenile of the youngest clase, 
The Autocrat of the Nursery, byL. T. Meade, 
who carries his jittle heroes brightly, and with 
much interest, through their uneventful lives 
and innocently through their pranks, rebellions, 
and childish capers. The volume contains forty 
illustrations by T, Pym, done in excellent style 
and very spirited. Four Feet, Two Feet, 
and No Feet; or, Furry and Feathery Pets and 
How They Live, is a copicusly—illustrated and 
handsomely-made juvenile of natural history, 
in the anecdotal form, by Laura E. Richards, 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 








.. Inher Life and Reminiscences of Gustave 
Doré (Cassell & Co.) Blanche Roosevelt has found 
a subject well suited to her genius and her pen. 
She bad t he additional qualification of personal 
recollections of the artist to draw on and of 
ac quaintance with surviving relatives and 
friends, She writes, moreover, from a full 
heart, and in the modest conviction that her best 
is too peor. The result is a highly-interesting 
life of one of the most impressionable of all art- 
ists, unpretending, modest, and simple in his 
personal relations and who to a careless observ- 
er carried little indication of his real power, 
but worked on the broadest lines, with the 
brush and pencil of a Titan, to express ideas and 
forms which, in his mind, were always in colos- 
sal size and colossal relations. The volume be- 
fore us is filled to repletion with anecdote and 
illustration of Doré and the people with whom 
he lived, with his methods of work, and with 
the bhistory of his special work. His creations have 
had a wider distribution among the people of 
two continents than those of any artist whu ever 
lived. His pencil has been applied to subjects in 


clauses and phrases peculiar to each Evangelist 
are indicated by an ingenious arrangement of 
type and numbering, so that the text flows on 
unbroken into a narrative embracing every de- 
tail contributed by any one of the four witnesses 
as well as by all of them, while, at the same time, 
it is perfectly easy to distinguish what belongs 
to each, or to pick ont of the combination with 
the least possible effort the exact text of any 
one of the gospels. By this arrangement, the 
agreements and disagreements of the narratives 
are shown, and a close comparison can be made 
with great facility. At the bottom of each page 
is found a collection of the most important 
Scripture references. A map, four diagrams, an 


index of subjects, persons and places, with - 


reference tables and summaries, completes the 
critical apparatus provided in the volume. 


. It isa testimony to Robert College that 
one of its Armenian graduates is at this moment 
the highly successful and popular pastor of the 
Presbyterian Spring Garden Church, Philadel- 
phia. A small volume of sermons by this pas- 
tor, the Rev. Mangasar M. Mangasarian, les 
before us, published by Mr. J. G. Ditman, Phil- 


adelphia, with a brief introduction written by - 


himself. The sermons have great simplicity 
and directness. They are effective as presenta- 
tions of the truth in practical forms, thought 
out freshly, and with less embarrassment from 
traditional restraints than most young American 
ministers would feel. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Mangasarian’s parishioners delight to have him 
with them; but, considering the veed at home, 
we rather grudge him to them, and feel that 
they owe it to the churches either to explain 
why they retain him, or to do something unu- 
sually liberal for the work among the people to 
whom he belongs. 


..-We can hardly imagine a better or more 
effective step for the training of young people 
to an intelligent interest in the work of Chris- 
tian missions than has been taken by the 
American Board in the preparation and pub- 
lication of an octavo volume of Mission 
Stories of Many Lands, These stories are 
collected from the abundant material in 
the hands of the Board, condensed into the 
briefest space, put together so as to amount to 
something like an illustrated anecdotal history 
of the modern mission work in all lands. The 
engravings-—-340 in number—form a gallery of 
missionary geographic and ethnological illus- 
tration. Apart from its religious and mission- 
ary value, the collection has general interest 
enough to keep it alive, and to make it a most 
welcome resource for the entertainment and in- 
struction of young people. 


..We should name in the higher class of 
juvenile publications, E. 8. Brook’s Historic 
Boys: Their Endeavors, their Achievements, and 
their Times, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), a graphic 
collection of stories of boy life from Marcus of 
Rome to Van Rensselaer of New York, twelve 
in number, nine of which bave already passed 
the ordeal of publication in the St, Nicholas 
magazine and are now considerably rewritten 
and amplified to take their place with the other 
stories newly written for the volume. In addi- 
tion to those already named, the collection con- 
tains the stories of Brian of Munster, Olaf of 
Norway, William of Normandy, Baldwin of Je- 
rusalem, Frederick of Hohenstaufen, Harry of 
Monmouth, Giovanni of Florence, Ixtlie of 
Tezcuco, Louis of Bourbon, and Charlies of 
Sweden. 


...-The Messrs, Cassell & Co. have brought 
out the first five numbers of ‘The World’s W ork- 
ere,” a series of well-written lives of men who 
have made their mark, written in simple, 
popular style, and condensed to the lowest terms 
of brevity. They are neatly-made 16mo volumes, 
of about 125 pages each, bound attractively in 
gray cloth. The series, as far as published, con- 
sists of Richard Cobden, by Richard Gowing ; 
Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Burritt, 
Joseph Livesey, by John William Kirton, LL.D. ; 
Sir Titus Salt and George More, by James Burn- 
ley; Abraham Lincoln, by Ernest Foster ; Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by E. M. Tomkinson; and 
Florence Nightingale, Frances Ridley Havergal, 
Catherine Marsh, Mrs. Kanyard, (** L, N. R.”’) 
by Lizzie Alldridge, 

....We could not expect the sale of Lanier’s 
Poems to be rapid; but it is sure to be perma- 
nent, The quality of the poems is not popular 
and empty ; and so it appeals toa smaller, but to 
the choicest, class of readers. We are glad to 
see that Charles Scribner’s Sons now issue a new 
edition, These poems are the best gift of this 
generation to the library of American poets, and 

hould be on the tongue of every one who loves 





which everybody has an interest, and that a 
deep one. All this secures a public for the book 
in advance, and we anticipate for it a wide pop- 
ularity. 

+++eThe second edition of Mr. Jas. P, Cad- 
man’s Christ in the Gospels, is published by the 
“American Publication Socicty of Hebrew,” 
Chicago, This would seem to indicate that it is 
& successful book as well asa goodone. It isin 
plan a condensed harmony, which reduces the 
four gospels to one, and avoids many of the in- 
conveniences of the ordinary harmony. The 


what is pure and strong and musical, Such 
poems as “Sunrise,” ‘‘ Clover,” “‘ The Song of 
the Chattahoochee,” ‘‘ The Crystal,” ‘“‘ Corn,” 
‘‘ The Symphony,” and “ A Ballad of Trees and 
the Master,” will have a permanent life, 


.-The Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
bring out in small quarto, on ivory-finished 
paper, an illustrated edition of Lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. The value of the 
edition lies in the beauty and finish of the 
mechanical execution, which is in all respects 





worthy of the great poem which it * material- 


izes."———-The Messrs, Cassell & Co, publish a 
copiously and prettily-illustrated edition of 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and Lines on 
Tintern Abbey, for the moderate price of one 
dollar, 

----The complete edition of The Poetical 
Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Poet Lau- 
reate), published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
forms a handsome thick and broad small octavo 
or large duodecimo, with illuminated margins, 
and illustrated with designs by Church, Dielman, 
Fredericks, Fenn, Murphy, Schell, Taylor and 
others, The edition is complete, follows the 


author's text, and is a well-made and handsome 
volume. 


--.-The Messrs, Putnam's “Old-Time 
Classics” series contains two volumes, exceed- 
ingly attractive to the eye, of Plutarch’s Lives, 
selected and edited by John 8. White, LL.D., 
Head-master of Berkeley School. Volume II. con- 
tains an index and chronological table. The il- 
lustrations are numerous, done well, and made 
to illustrate accurately objects described in the 
Lives, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Science will hereafter be published in this 
city, 





-++-The fourteenth edition of Miss Cleve- 
land’s book, “George Eliot’s Poetry, and Other 
Studies,” is announced by the publishers, Funk 
& Wagnalls, of this city, 


..- Miss Emma Pitt, of Baltimore, who bas 
arranged several popular “Scripture and Song 
Services,” has just issued a new Christmas one 
of acceptable characteristics, 


....Mr. J. B. Alden has just issued the 
‘* Essays of Elia” in neat form for the reader; a 
little volume of about 250 pages, of size and 
shape to be read with pleasure. Prefixed to this 
volume is an Introduction by Mr. Alfred Ainger. 


..Tbhe Teachers’ Institute and the Practical 
Teacher have united ; henceforth to be published 
under the combined name Teachers’ Institute 
and Practical Teacher, by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
of New York, who have issued both so accept- 
ably. 


..Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have in press g 
Japanese story, entitled "A Captive of Love,” by 
Edward Greey, author of ‘‘ The Golden Lotus,” 
‘** Young Americans in Japan,” etc., and one of 
the translators of the charming ‘*The Loyal 
Ronins.” 


..-. Messrs, Estes & Lauriat have in press 
a number of new and important volumes and 
fine new editions of old favorites. The “ Vel- 
lum Edition” of “Lalla Rookh” and the ‘Poems 
for Christmas, Easter and New Years” by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth are among the especially illus- 
trated works, 


-»».The Bulletin of New Books recently added 
to the Brooklyn Public Library is long, and in 
its making-up a fresh example of the pains taken 
by those concerned in its selection. In Decem- 
ber a large number of new French works are to 
be appended. The periodical and newspaper 
files are notably complete. 


....-In , November appears a new periodical, 
The Open Door, a monthly, which is intended 


-...-Among the volumes in general literature 
in preparation at G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to be 
observed : ‘Poetry as a Representative Art,” 
by Prof. George Z. Raymond, of the College o 
New Jersey; “Lincoln and Stanton,” a study 
of the War Administration of 1868, with a spe- 
cial consideration of some recent statements by 
Gen. George B. McClellan, by the Hon. Wm. 
D. Kelley; “The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United States of 
America,” by Oscar 8. Strauss ; and ‘“‘Inquirendo 
Island,” the narrative of a voyage of discovery, 


- According to a sketch in Zvery Other 
Saturday, Rev. E. P, Roe was born at New 
Windsor, N. Y., in 1888; studied at Williams 
College, and, after a year at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, in 1862, he took the chaplaincy of 
the Second New York Cavalry, After two years 
in the field, President Lincoln appointed him 
one of the chaplains of the Fortress Monroe 
hospitals ; and he also joined, as a volunteer, the 
raid in which Colonel Dahlgren was killed, and 
which had as its object the release of the Union 
prisoners at Richmond, At the close of the War 
Mr. Roe accepted a call from the 

church at Highland Falls, N. Y. In 1874he 
removed to Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, and there 
has been written most of his later stories, resid- 
ing on bis pleasant farm, 
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(Owing to the bewildering variety recentiy intfos 
duced wto the size ana form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 410, Bvo, 19mo, ete, 
give so little indtoation of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures of booms mM 
this list in tnenes and quarters. 1he number ftet 
gwen is the tength.| 
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to be a special vehicle for good literary work by 
unk nown , writers, who are “crowded out” of 
leading magazines. It will have to be as large 
as a waste-basket to do such contributions jus- 
tice— under existing conditions, 


.. In the last Revue des Deux Mondes is a 
trans! ation of Mr.W. H. Bishop’s Chinese story, 
** Choy Susan,” remarkably exact and spirited, 
especially when the original’s dialect of the most 
untranslatable sort ard pigeon-English is taken 
into account. Some of the Gallic parallels for 
idiomatic W esternisms are very amusing. 


.. Messrs. Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. an- 
nounce for immediate publication ‘* A Woman's 
Work: Memorials of Eliza Fletcher.” By the 
Rey. C, A. Salmona, M.A., of Glasgow. A 
sketch of the life, experience, and work of that 
remarkable woman, who possessed so distinct 
an individuality and was so active in the direc- 
tions of Christian usefulness. 


. D. G. Heath & Co. have just issued 
Shepard’s *‘ Ele ments of Descriptive and Quali- 
tative Inorganic Chemistry,” a text-book for 
beginners, based upon inductive and experi- 
mental methods of instruction,and containing for 
the student a course of practical laboratory 
work, illustrating the general principles of the 
science, and their application to the chemical in- 
dustries. It is intended for college and school 
use. 


..A correspondent, alluding to Miss E. Mar- 
litt’s last novel ‘* Die Frau mitden Karfunkel- 
steinen,” translated by Mrs, Wister, as “The 
Lady With The Rubies,” observes that the book 
bas some special interest, apart from the story 
in its “‘indications of a tendency toward the 
English and realistic type of novel ; the situa- 
tions and treatment being less dreamy and 
metaphysical than in the Teutonic romance of 





the old school.” 
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in Bistor “and in ‘the Life ‘of To- Day. 
Religion M, Fa tory 8 D.D, 72434, pp. vill, 18z. 
The ROME. .... 6 ceeeereereereneee < ovccees eae eooee 
irst Bible Book for Children 
ey pie v he by The « Old restament. 
. vill, 344. fenpen and New York: 
Warne & Co.,. 
A First Bible Book for ‘Chil- 
Valentine. The New T- 
Ate pp. xi, #0, ‘Lhe same. 
Book. For, the Use of Hig 
i r Classes, y 
mg + Boston: one n& 
tion: as Lec ture. “By 
1x4%, pp. 4. The 


549x356, DP 
Frederic 


The, Day 44 
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Pease’s Singin 
Schools anc 
rease, 1} pater » , 
Co.. 
The Place of “art in Educ st 
Thomas Dayidsou, M.A. 
Fairy Tales from Brentan», Told in English by 
il th Kroeker, Liiustrated, + 4x 

Kate Dall 262. ‘Ne w York: A. U, Arm- 
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se. Bol eee = 
The F obacco meng Me ta Lander, author 
: * The Broken Bad. px etc. 759x4%, PP. Vill. 
Boston: Cuppics, Upham & Co.......+++ 
yolution versus Lnvolution, By Arze Z. Bred. 
. tans bi. Dp. xii, 275. New York: Zabriskie. 
Baptist Meeting-House: The Btaircane to the 
¥ Old F aith; the Open Door of the New. zi. 
conan J. Barrows. 6x4. pp. villi, 221. 
Boston: Auerican Unitarian Association. 
Suzette. A Novel. By Mary Spear Tiernan, au- 
thor of * Homoselle,” etc. 64x44, DP. 6. 
New York: Henry OS eaetggaiy APCD 
Svave Hours with Yourg People, 
elloge. i'4x4%, pp. 312. 
Tobals & BODB,.ccccccsosceeceses 
Poeme., Pig Andrew James symingt yn. 
pp. t Loudon; Alexander Gardner,. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY 








ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Edited by the Rev. C. J. Exascorr, D.D., and 
revise by their respective authors. Complete 
in 6 Vols. Extra Cloth, in neat box. Price, 
$4.25. 

(Separate Volumes may be had.) 
Genesis, by Rev. Payne Smith, D.D......#1 00 
Exodus, by Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A.. 1 00 
Leviticus, by Rev. C. D. Ginsburg,LL.D. 75 
Numbers, by the late Canon Elliott, M.A. 76 


Deuteronomy , by Rev. J.H, Walker,M.A, 75 


Uniform with Handy Commentary on 
The New Testament. 13 Voiumes in Box. 
Price, $14.00. Compete list on application, 
NEW EDITION—NOW READY, 


The Eearly Days of Christianity. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


Author’s Edition, complete and unabridged, in 
1 Vol. octavo, Over 680 pp. Extra Cloth. Price, 
76 Cents. 

Fine Edition, in 2 Vols, 8vo, Over 1,200 pp. 
Pica type, Extra Cluth. Per Set, $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Bijou Edition, in 5 Miniature Volumes, Large 
clear type, on good paper, made expressly for 
this edition, Put up im a neat case. Price, 
Per Set, $2.50. 

Catalogue sent Free on 


Complete Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


789 & w41 Broadway, New York, 


NOW READY. 


EVOLUTION “AND RELIGION. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Discussing the bearings of the Evolutionary Phi- 
losophy on the fun damental doctrines of Evangelic- 
al Religion. vo, paper covers, 50 centa. 


BRYANT AND HIS FRIENDS : 


Some Reminiscences of the 


Knickerbocker Literature. 
By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Anecdotal and biographical sketches of Bryan 
Irving, Dana, Paulding, Cooper, Drake, Halleck, 
Willis, Poe, Bayard Taylor,and others of less note, 
including many unpubliched Jette ra, poems, and 
other matters of interest, Llustrated with Steel Por- 
traits and Manuscript /ac-eimiles. Cloth, beveled 
gilt top, 82. 


HYPERESTHESIA. 


A NOVEL. 
By MARY CRUGER. 


A love story, complicated by an ingenious tangle 
of supersensitive nerves and peculiar characters, 
Pure, bright, original, interesting. Cloth, deco- 
rated, #1. 





*.* Kor sale by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid on 
receipt of price, by the Publiehere. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACER, NEW York«K. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A New, Thoroughly Revised and 
Greatly eer: Edition. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary 








A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythol oy. a a8 taining Memoirs of the Emi- 
neat Persons of Ages and Countries, 
Accounts ot the Various Subjects of the 
Hindoo and Ciassic Mythologies, with the Pro- 
nunciation of their names in the Different Lan- 
a in which they Occur. ‘By Josern THomas, 
mM.D., LL.D., author of the System of Pronunc eton 
in“ Lippine ois Gazetteer of the World,” of “A 
Complete Pronouncing Medical Dictionary, " etc. 
In one Imperial Svo Volume, | 2550 
pages, and several thousand new na heep, 
#1200, Half Turkey, $16.00. Half Russia, $16.00. 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that this magnificent work, which tor more than fif- 
teen years hus been, in its departme ent, without a rival 
ip the estimation of scholars,has lately uncergone such 
a complete revision as the lapse of time since its first 
iesue reudered necessary, and is now offered to the 
public iva greatly enlarged and improved volume, 
extending to 2560 pages,and embracing, besides the 
revisions of old articles, several thousaad new_bio- 
graphical sketches, many of them constructed from 
a ~ a data, and now for the first time appearing iu 
prin 


pas QUEEN’S EMPIRE; 

and Her Pearl. By Joseru Moors, Jr, 
G. B., author of “ Outlying Europe and the Nearer 
Vrient,” Lllustrated with by Phototypes, selected 
by George Herbert Watson. Crown 8yo. Appro- 
priately bound in extracloth, gilt top, $38.0". 


“i E ENCHIRIDION OF CRITI. 

ISM. Hdited by WILLIAM SHEPARD. Small 
A. Uniform with the * Enchiridion of Wit.” 
Extra cloth, gilt top, 81.60. Vellum, Halt 
morocco, $3.00, 


ORSE AND MAN. 

THEIR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND Duties. By 
the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. author of * Homes 
Without Handa,” ete. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, $2.50. 


UR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN EM. 
PIRK, By WILLIAM SHEPARD Uniform wth 
‘YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTAKCH” and “ JOBSE- 

PHUS. " vo. With Iilustrations, 

wilt, 82.50. 


ERE AND THERE IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. Embrac ing Sketches of travel 
and Deseriptions of Places, etc, By EpmMuND 
Kreg, Louise Stymovn Hoven" TON, WILLIAM H, 
KIDEING, and other cminent writers. Elegantly 
Illustrated with 127 Engravines, Extra cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. Full morocco, new style, gilt edges, 
$4.50. 


HE GOLDEN TREASURY CAL- 

END4R. An Elegant Design. By Wit. H. 
Low. Chromo-Lithographbed in 22 Printings on 
card-board luxi4inches. Witha Tablet contaiu- 
ipe appropriate Selections from Palgrave's 
“Golden Treasury" for each day of the year. 


Or, Ind 
F. R. 


2.00, 


Extra cloth, 


#1.00, 
URORA,. 
A Movel. By Mary AGNes TINCKER, author of 
“The Jewel ir etc. Illustrated. 


» the Lotos,” 
lzmo. Extrac loth, 1,25, 

“It is certainly among the most delicate and de- 
lightful of recent stories, and will make wore secure 


the fair fame of its author."—The Lutheran, Phila- 
delphia, 
N BOTH SIDES. 
By Miss FANNY COURTENAY BayLor, Contain 


ing “ The Pertect Treasure,” and “ On This Side, " 
the whole forming acomple testory. mo. Extra 
cloth, 1.26, 
“ Miss Baylor's charming story.” Y. Tribune. 
“One of the best serials of the year.”— N. Y. Town 
Topica. 
*,* For sale by all Bookse ae or wlil be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on rec eipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


The Story of Hannah, 





By Mrs. J. M. D. Conkiin. 12mo....91 50 
1. Tessa Wadsworth 1 50 
Cg Sf 
Be BCC. ..0000..000000 péenneiseadiiiesiey - 150 
Se istinindsiekscsiacdisckwesdoseas » 150 
5. Bek’s First Corner. __....... 1 59 
6. Miss Prudence...... dacinhiedeaeiie 1 50 
The Hebrew Feasts. By Prof. 
Wee Bee QS Th iivndsstivesecss coooee 1 50 
Lafayette Avenue Church, Its 
History and Commemorative Ser- 
vices. (Dr. T, L. Cuyier, Pastor.).. 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, from 
Genesis to Proverbs. 12mo.......... 1 00 
Second Series, Eccl. to Mal............ 1 00 
Taken or Left. A Story by the 
author of ‘‘ Christie’s Old Organ.” 
BD cictineeenenes dat pennia seen ecccccescecee, 40 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway. New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 











GLOBES— price eaazetnced ons: halt. Matt mt roy NY 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Ready: 
Z, 


A Strong-minded Woman; or, Two 
Years After. 


A Sequel to “Lal,” By Wiiuram A, Ham- 
mond, M.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Although in one way a sequel to “ Lal,” “A Strong- 
minded Woman,” is an independent work, complete 
in itself. The story treats incidentally of some of 
the leading issues of the time; and in the character 
of the heroine—La/ filling a secondary place—the 
reader will find a just and admirable portrait of a 
“strong-minded,” but eminently intellectual woman. 


Dr. Hammond's Novels previously published: 


LAL. 12mo, cloth. Price, 81,50. 

DOCTOR GRATTAN. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1,50, 

MR, OLDMIXON. 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 
Il. 


Incidents and Anecdotes of the 
Civil War. 


By Admiral Davin D. Porter. 
ume, 8vo, cloth, Price, $2.00. 
Admiral Porter’s anecdotical reminiscences of the 
War are written in an animated style. They are always 
dramatic, often amusing, and give many untamuiliar 
inside views of events in that trying period. They re- 
late to Events at Pensacola, the attack on New Or- 
leans, Ericsson and the Monitor, Ascending the Mis- 
sissipi, the Siege of Vicksburg, General Grant at 
Vicksburg, Admiral Farragut, the Yazoo Pass Expedi- 
tion, General Sherman, the Ked River Expedition» 
Nava) Battle at Grand Gulf, General Butler in New 
Orleans, Visit of President Lincoln to Richmond, and 
various other events ot the War, 


One vol- 


Vor sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND St... NEW YORK 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. 


A new and Complete edition from the author's text, 
with all the misce]]aneous and early poems added ,* 
Also his Dramatic Works. With Portrait and 24 
full page illustrations by the best artists, en- 
wraved by Andrew. Uniform in size with ** Cam- 
bridge Book of Poetry and Song,” with new and 
artistic designs on cover. Royal 8v0,cloth. Full 
gilt, #6.00; full morocco, gilt edwe, $10.00; tree calf, 
wilt edge, 812.00. 





An indispensable Reference Book ror Public Libra- 
ries, Literary Workers and Booksellers, 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


A Dictionary of Literary Disguiees, by WM, CUSH- 
ING, and ALBERT R. FREY, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
85.00; half morocco, $7.50; half morocco, inter- 
leaved, $10,00; cloth, interleaved, @7.5". 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


A History of the Tower of Lcndon, By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXON. From the seventh London edi- 
tion. With 47 illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo. Bev- 
eled boards, gilt top, $8.50. 


NOTED PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND 
STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. 


By JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON 
FARRAR, ARCHIBALD FORBES, LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOULTON, and others, Edited by 
JAMES PARTON, (Fourth thousand in press.) 
Royal Svo, with over 60 illustrations, $2.75, 


BIRCHWOOD. 


By JAK. mo. $1.25. 

The initial volume of a newseries by a writer of 
great promise, who has produced a work of unu- 
sual interest and value to young people. Also by 
the same author, 


THE FITCH CLUB. 


Nino. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SAVE YOUR MONMEY!!! 


BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
(Postage Paid), at PUBLISHER’S PRICES, 


Selections made if desired, and discount given on 
large orders. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL NEWSPA- 
PERS AND MAGAZINES, 


AT CLUB RATES. 
Ask for Catalogue, or send orders to the 


eee SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 








Appruss, THE INDEPENDENT, 





New Yor, 


P. 0. Box 2787. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper’sYoung People, 
An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls, 


16 pp., large 8vo, Price, Five Cents a Number, 
#2.00 a year. Postage free to all Subscribers 
in the United States and Canada. 


Sw A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of four cents in 
poatage-stam pe. 





The Seventu VoiumeE will begin with the Num- 
ber issued November 3d, 1885. 


The fosition of Harper’s YounG PEopue as 
the best juvenile paper is firmly established, 

It is a weekly miscellany of the choicest read- 
ing for boys and girls, and it contains the best 
literary and artistic work anywhere tobe pur- 
chased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial scru- 
tiny, in order that it shall contain nothing harm- 
ful, and that it shall be an effective agency for 
the mental, moral, and physical education of its 
readers, Its stories have all the dramatic inter- 
est that juvenile fiction can possess, without any 
thing pernicious. Its articles on scientific sub- 
jects, travel, and the facts of life, are by writ- 
ers whose names assure accuracy and value. Its 
historical stories, biographical tales, etc., pre- 
sent attractively the most inspiring incidents in 
history, and in the lives of notable men and 
women. Papers on athletic sports, games, and 
pastimes have their place, while fine pictures by 
the foremost artists and engravers lavishly illus- 
trate its pazes. 

That Harper's Youna Peopie fulfills the re 
quirements of young readers is proved by its 
large circulation in this country and in Great 
Britain, and by the approval and co-operation of 
fathers and mothers and pastors and teachers 
everywhere, 


PRESS NOTICES. 


It deserves a welcome 
illustrations, 


¥° 7% VINCENT, D.D., in the Sunday-School J 
nal, Y. 

It } a place in every home blessed with 
children, whose lives it will make better and ‘end 
with its weekly visits.—Ziun’s Heraid, Boston 

sort of necessity in juvenile lite. . . 
ly has this little weekly magazine taken hold upon its 
readers thatit already seems tobe a thing so wholly 
of course that oneé can scarcely conceive of the time 
when it was not.—N. ¥Y. Evening 
wee 1n years, it but grows in grace. —The Critic, 


As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls f. 
whom it is published. lt is, indeed, a capita Fs 
for our young folk. -Chruetian Advocate, 
inues to d the weekly publications for 
youth.—‘T'he Living Church. Chicago. 

The best weekly for cbildren in America.—South- 
western Christian Advocate, New Orleane. 

HARPER'S YounG PEOPLE deserved! 


commend it to families desiring ood 
and pure rea ding forthe children. Episcopal Meth- 
odiet, Baltim 


many more besides. 
beat writers for children 

Churchman, N. Y. 

Our chifaren’ 8 taste is being educated by such read- 
ing as is furnished them in HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
which is away from and above the books and papers 
supplied them by our Sunday-schools.—Kzamuner, 


Every week the beautiful dir of HaRPER's YounG 
PEOPLE give ** gladness and mirth” to the boys and 
girls of America.— Evangelist, N. Y. 

An y — Tenge source of entertainment.—Watch- 
man, 


tim 

heal:hful iitesery, taste 
vicious juvenile lite 
signed for the class it ware, of} 
this country,—Interior, Chicago. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volume VI. nearly ready. A few copies of 
Volume IL, IIL, [V., and V. still on hand. 
Price, #3.50 each. Volume I for 1880 out of 





print, 

->- 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,. ..Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.. ow" ~*~ 
HARPER'S BAZAR................. mw * Ce 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE peocesoe - ) 2 


Postage Free to all subscribera inthe United States or 
Canada, 


¢#~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
seut by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin $q.,. Y. 
JUST READY 


‘Twelve Hours With Young People.” 
By Rev. -_ Martin KELLoGa. 


2mo, aoe. extra, $1.25; gilt, 8 
ures tot ' 
and full of ‘iovthie Voune. “bright om soaring 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau St., New York. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 








ALSO 
Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations, 


And all articles needed for Amateur and Parlor 
Theatricals. 
Catalogues sent free on application to 


DE WITT, Publisher: 
33 Rose Street, New York. 
A. 8, BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers, a, ¥ 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Just Published by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 
PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS’ COMMENTARY ON FIRST 
CORINTHIANS : 


as Cuas. Epwarps, of Lincoln Cullege, Ox- 
ad oni and Principal of the University: ot Co eof 
Wales (Printe 


Presid t RB. D, ~ lg et Union Theological 
onninary. says: “This wa masterly 

Loxpon_ Expositor: “/t 28 eatery _ t, and 
philosophical, and will opeedily take its place as the 

indispensable atd to the = anding of the Bible. ” 


LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFPAC 


their son, JNo. 8. §, Mesece. 5% an Introduction 

BY toe Wis. My TaYL D., with portraits tak- 
en at the awe of 20. sa "Gabinet Portraits more re- 
cently taken, Colored Maps. ond — Illustra- 
tions. 504 pages, octavo, cloth, 8 


e of Rvbert Mo at, pl h not so 
The nam x Dav eee 


“eae of faith. Itisa worthy com- 


aaa sent by mail, post. on on receipt of price, by 
A. 6. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’way, N. Y. 


“REDUCED IN PRICE 
O00 PER ANNUM. 





TO 82 


A First-class Magazine in Every Respect 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 


With the tseue for January, 1886, important 
changes will be made in the literary character and 
typ raphical appearance of 'ippincott’s Magazine, 

hich, while more than maintaining the former 
ondends of excellence, will, it is expected, material- 
ly increase its popularity and widen its sphere of 
bit distinc Eve Septeees. of Lippincott’s 
ar will be as follo 

It will be alive Periodical, interesting itself in all 
the current topics of the day, literary, artistic, polit- 
ical, and social, and enlisting in their discussion the 
ablest pens in Envland and America. A fair hearing 
will be accorded to all sides of a controversy, though 
the magazine will strictly preserve ite own neutral- 


usefulness. 
tor the comi: 


ity 
tt will be especially strong in fiction. A new novel, 
o \by W. E. 


entitled “* Hope,” rris, author of “ Matri- 
mony,” “ No New Thins, ” etc., who 18, perhaps, the 
cleverest of the rising mithors of England, will run 


prilliant sorsal, 


spec cial arrangement, it will be the authorized 
medium through which the choicest stories, essays, 
and sketches by transatlantic authors will reach the 
American public simultaneously with their appear- 
ance abroad, ader this arrangement contributions 
may be expected from W. allock, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Edwin Arnold, * Ouida,” F. Anstey, Wm. Black, 
Austin 1 Dobson, Andrew Lang, E. Gosse, Swinburne, 


It’ wilt number among its American contributors 
such writers as Gail Hamilton, Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet Frescott 3pofford, John’ pecs McMaster, “J. 
8. of Dale,” Brander Matthe ws,,etc., 

It will be the cheapest first-class m wrazine issued in 
America, Kecogniz ng the needs of the time for good 
literature at moderate prices, the palitshers ave 
decided to lower the subscription e ce, commencing 
with the new volume, to a sum tha A place Lippin- 
cott's Magazine within the reach of all 


For sale by all Senmiuaien, 25 cents per 
copy. $2.00 per annum, 

A specimen copy sent sree on application. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


BEAUTIFUL NEW EDITION. 


RUDDER GRANGE. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. B. 

Frost. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 
The New “Rudder Grange,” of which the first 
edition of 5,000 copies has been exhausted, has been il- 
lustrated ina strikingly original and conventional 
way. Mr. Frost has given a series of interpretations 
of Mr. Stockton’s fancies, which will delight every 
appreciative reader. The book is luxurious in the 
beet sense of the word, admirable in typography,con- 
venient in size,and boundin a capital cover of Mr. 
Frost’s design. 


The Most Truly Artistic and Satisfactory Book 
of the Year for Young People. 


BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES. 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. . 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


WALTER CRANE. 
I Volume, 12mo, $2.00, 


The first American book completely Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 

“Mrs. Harrison possesses a certain indefinable 

charm in story-telling, which makes her taies as fas- 

cinating to the older readers as to the chilaren who 

isten.”— Washington Capital. — 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of Americanand Foreign Lit- 
erature. 
TS. 


Annual Subscription—FIFTY CEN 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAIN 4: 
PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. CABLE. 
LONDON NOTES. REVIEWS OF NEw AMERI- 

READINGS FRoM NEW Books. OAN Books, 
AUTHORS AT OR K - FOREIGN NOTEs, 
SKETCHES OF MR. (ABLE Books oF THE MONTH, 
AND MR. STopDARD. —s ARTICLES, ETC.,, 
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Religions Futeltigence. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT NEW 
HAV. 


Tur tenth Congress of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States was held 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of the week past, at New Haven, 
where its discussions had been anticipated, 
and were received with the liveliest interest. 
The meeting was more numerously attended 
than any that have preceded it in the 
series, and was highly successful. The 
Bishop of the Diocese, Dr. Williams pre- 
sided. 

The opening service was held in Trinity 
Church, and consisted of a celebration of 
the communion. At half past ten the long 
procession of clergy entered the church, 
led by the venerable Bishop Williams, 
of Conneeticut, and Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota. Bishop Neeley, of Maine, the 
the champion of ‘‘ Free churches,” was the 
celebrant, and Bishop Whipple, whose la- 
bors among the Indians have been apos- 
tolic, made the address. 

The regular sessions of the Conference 
were held at Carll’s Opera House, which, 
before the opening hour of 12 M., was 
thronged. Bishop Williams made the 
inaugural address, and the remainder of 
the morning session was devoted to the 
memorial of deceased members, prepared 
and read by the Rev. George D. Wildes, 
General Secretary. 

In the evening the Congress began strong, 
with such an audience as was never before 
seen in Carll’s Opera House. Fortunately 
the acoustic properties of the room are of 
the best, and no extraordinary exertion 
was required of the speakers to make 
themselves heard. The discussion was 
opened by the Rev. C. A. L. Richards, 
D.D., of Providence, who read the first 
paper, on ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” and devoted his twenty- 
five minutes to the intentionally lim- 
ited purpose of a general statement of 
the scriptural argument for the moral 
theory of the Atonement. The next reader 
—Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, in this 
city—impressed on his reading more of the 
appearance of dissent from Dr. Richards 
than perhaps the substance of his paper 
would account for. He gave an analysis 
of * Reconciliation,” which recognized the 
presence in it of suffering as an essential 
element, and which, with a little farther 
analysis, might have been resolved into 
something very like the commonly-accepted 
doctrine. His view of the subject resem- 
bles McLeod Campbell’s. Canon Farrar’s 
paper we need not speak of, as itis printed 
in full in our columns this week. The ez 
tempore discussion that followed was fairly 
good and fairly interesting, though, except- 
ing some brief indications given by the 
Rev. Arthur C. Hall, of Boston, it lacked 
grip on the deep and difficult points of 
the question, and seemed loaded by the 
exceptional interest shown in the written 
papers. A more serious defect was the ab- 
sence of stout defenders of the commonly- 
accepted theory of the Atonement. A 
good fighting champion of Calvinism 
would bave enlivened the debate wonder- 
fully, and forced it into broader seas and 

deeper soundings. 

Wednesday morning’s topic—‘ The 
Grounds of Church Unity”—gave Bishop 
Ooxe another opportunity to speak for his 
fascinating theory of unity, and to be as 
witty as ever at the expense of the Council 
ot Trent. Tne Rev. Wilberforce Newton, 
the champion in his Church of unity out- 
side of it, struck out boldly, and Jet a good 
deal of light into the subject. Canon 
Farrar’s brilliant paper on this subject was 
published by us last week. It created an 
interest too great to leave much chance for 
a debate to follow it. 

The evening discussion on the “ Ethics 
of the Tariff Question” was not loaded 
down in this way, and developed into the 
liveliest kind of a free,fight,in which Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky, and Professor Sum. 
ver, of Yale, gave splendid exhibitions of 
the amount of flery logic and witty appli- 


cation of it a man of genius may pack into 


a ten minutes’ talk. 


On Thursday and Friday the Congress 
seemed to get full command of its freedom; 


divided between the formal papers and the 
discussions that arose upon them. 

High and Low Church were expected to 
fly at each other in the debate over 
‘* Zstheticism in Worship”: but the wn- 
expected was what actually occurred, as the 
debate moved on smoothly and with the 
utmost good nature, despite the presence 
of ‘‘ Father” Hall, in his monkish attire, to 
champion the High Church. The Rev. W. 
A. Snively, of Brooklyn, was the first 
reader. He dwelt chiefly on the outside 
elements of worship, and, while he loved 
clean garments and the decencies and pro- 
prieties, he proposed to be moderate as to 
ritualism. The Rev. Perry Browne, of 
Boston, put the debate on high ground, and 
gave it a wide range. He was willing to 
allow pretty much any variety that did not 
interfere with the true principles of wor- 
ship. He insisted on truth and reality as 
the paramount considerations. Mr. Joseph 
Packard, of Baltimore, read quietly, but 
touched the points of the question with 
humor and great good sense. The Rev. 
Geo. R. Van de Water, of Brook- 
lyn, pleased the audience with his 
plea for beauty as an element of worship. 
Prof. John F. Weir, of Yale College, made 
a short, meaty, and sensible speech on the 
disposition to embody the sentiments of 
the mind in arts of outward expression. 
Thus far ritualism as such had not been 
heard of. The whole argument for litur- 
gical ‘‘ enrichment,” or sestbetic develop- 
ment, had been left on the general ground 
of propriety. ‘‘Father” Hall came for- 
ward, with his spare and singular form, in 
his more singular monkish dress, and spoke 
from his point of view, with force and effect, 
on the elements of bodily worship, and of 
the power of symbolism as the interpreter 
and representative of spiritual life. 

At the evening meeting the tide did not 
run unbroken in one direction, but the Free 
Church system carried the sympathies and 
applause of the audience. The discussion 
was opened by papers prepared by John A. 
Beale, Esq., and R. Fulton Cutting, Esq., 
both of this city. Causten Browne, Esq., 
of Boston, tollowed with an earnest state- 
ment of his convictions in favor of free 
churches, formed in thirty-three years of 
experience withthem. Mr. Frances Wells, 
of Philadelphia, as sharply put himself on 
the other side, and brougbt into the debate 
a caustic review of methods in vogue. 
Capital brief speeches followed on the same 
topic from the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
of Springfield, who made a singularly lucid 
presentation of the requirements of an 
American parish and of the claims of the 
established pew system, Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, and the Rev. J. H. Rylance, of 
St. George’s Church in this city, who de- 
clared himself heart and soul a free church 
man, and others. The session closed with 
interest unabated and the audience un- 
wearied by their attention to the full, varied, 
and spirited debate. 

For the closing day was reserved the 
exciting topic of ‘* Deaconesses and Sister- 
hoods.” The Kev. Thomas M. Peters, of 
this city, led off with reciting his experi- 
in this kind of work for thirty-five years. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, followed. The 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, of this city, discussed 
the subject ina pointed and business-like 
way. He wanted the work of the Deacon- 
esses to go on; but he cared nothing for 
uniform; did care that the individualism of 
personal freedom and responsibility should 
not be merged in the association. Here he 
came into collision with ‘ Father” Hall, of 
Boston, who wanted perpetual vows and a 
life service. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, 
and Dr. John Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, 
put themselves on the ground of the work, 
but did not care that the Church should 
legislate on the subject. The question of 
binding vowa was left undiscussed. 

The final session of the Congress, on Fri- 
day evening, was devoted to the * Place 
and Methods of Bible Study in the Christian 
Life”; and with this closed, probably, the 
most satisfactory, and certainly the most 
numerously attended, of the ten meetings 
of the Congress. he 

Its success was largely promoted by the 
generous and catholic interest of people in 
other than Episcopal churches, especially by 
those connected with the college, and by 
President Porter, who threw open the doors 





and the interest of the audience was fairly 


the members of the Congress, and their 
friends, on Wednesday afternoon. 


ae 


Tue English Church Congress, which was 
held this year in Portsmouth, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Winchester, gave a good 
deal of attention, indirectly, to the question of 
disestablishment. The Bishop of Carlisle’s ser- 
mon on opening day was chiefly devoted to the 
subject. He said that the agitation really meant 
disendowment, and disendowment alone could 
take it through Parliament, and disendowment 
meant ruin in country villages. A feature of 
the Congress was the presence of a deputation 
of Nonconformists, who presented an address 
welcoming the Congress to Portsmouth, con- 
gratulating the Church on the important work 
it had accomplished, and recognizing the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of the clergy in their 
ministrations. The address assured the Con- 
gress that the prayers of the deputation would 
be offered that the Divine blessing might con- 
tinue to rest upon the Church, and that the 
Holy Spirit would guide the deliberations of the 
Congress in the interests of true religion. It 
closed with an expression of the hope that the 
president of the Congress, who had always com- 
manded their highest esteem and admiration, 
might long be spared to guide the affairs of the 
Church in the diocese of Winchester. The 
president, in reply, spoke feelingly and grate- 
fully of the address, thanked the deputation 
for their promised prayers, and hoped the time 
would come when, instead of saying ‘ your 
church,” all would be able to say ‘‘ our church.” 
The first subject was the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. It was treated by Bishop Her- 
vey, Canon Driver, Canon Kirkpatrick, the 
Rev. C. H. H. Wright, and Archdeacon Palmer. 
Bishop Hervey said the Revisers acted as 
translators, not as prophets, and began, con- 
tinued, and ended their work in entire depend- 
ence upon the Divine guidance, After all, they 
had realized that it was a human work, itself 
the result of revision upon revision, and still 
susceptible of improvement. They made as few 
changes as possible, and spared ueither time 
nor labor to make it as perfect as possible. 
Canon Driver dealt mainly with the difficulties 
of translation. Wrong renderings and errors 
appeared in the Authorized Version. These 
having been altered by the Revisers, the new 
translation must be regarded as a more faithful 
reflection of the Word of God. The Revisers 
sought to sink their own individuality, and en- 
joyed the resources now made acvessible to 
scholars. He did not, therefore, think the Re. 
vised Version should be regarded with distrust- 
Dr. Kirkpatrick did not regard the Revision 
as perfect; but it was a noble and thank- 
worthy task which had been accomplished, 
It was a matter of regret that the Revisers 
had not introduced into the text many of 
the readings which they had only placed in the 
margin, and that they had not frankly ad- 
mitted more often than they had done that the 
text was corrupt, and that they had no means of 
restoring it. The Rev. C. H. H. Wright re- 
garded the new translation as much superior to 
the Authorized Version, and he hoped, at no 
distant date, that it might be authorized to be 
read in their churches. He said much in- 
jury would pe done now to the cause of 
Christianity, if Christian advocates, by a 
clamor against the Revised Version, practically 
acknowledged their inability to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus from an honest and impartial 
translation of the Old Testament. ‘ The Chris- 
tian apologist,” he said, ‘must learn to quote 
texts which can endure the brunt of controversy. 
It is useless to equip soldiers with weapons 
which would be shivered in the first combat. A 
new age requires new weapons; and, on the 
Christian battle-field, the old truths, as certain 
as ever, must be defended by arguments in some 
respect new.” Archdeacon Palmer gave it as 
his opinion that the Revisers had discharged 
their duties most faithfully. for the rest, 
the usual subjects were discussed, and all 
passed off harmoniously, 








-..-The members of the Huguenot society, 
of this city, celebrated, last week, the bi-cen- 
tenary of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
by a meeting in the Church du Saint Esprit, 
The Hon. John Jay presided. Secretary of State 
Bayard and other prominent personages were 
present, Prof. Henry M. Baird delivered an 
historical address suitable to the occasion, and 
Mr. Bayard offered a series of resolutions con- 
cerning the Huguenot society, and reaffirming 
the principle of Huguenot solidarity and brother- 
hood, He congratulated the society on the good 
work it had done. ‘‘The growth of the Huguenot 
element in America,” he said, *‘has been identical 
with the improvement of the country, and unity 
in this society will mean a successful conduct of 
the nation’s affairs, despite any majority, how- 
ever large, that may change its rulers.” 


...»M. Goblet, the French Minister of Public 
Worship, announces himself as in favor of sep- 
aration of Church and State, but not an imme- 
diate and complete suppression of the budget of 
worship. Before doing this the Church ought 
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to be put in a position to be self-supporting. 





Missions, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONS IN 
TURKEY. 


Tue societies and other associations in Amer- 
ica which carry on missionary and educational 
operations in the Turkish Empire are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The American Board. 

2. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

8. The United Presbyterian Board. (Egypt.) 

4. The Mission Board of the M. E. Church, 

5. The Foreign Mission Board of the Re- 
formed Presb) terian Church, 

6. The Baptist Publication Society. 

7. The Disciples of Christ. 

8. The Trustees of Robert College. (Constan- 
tinople.) F 

9. The Trustees of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege. (Beirft.) 

10. The Trustees of the Bible House. (Con- 
stantinople.) 

11. The American Bible Society. 

These societies, excepting those numbered 6 
and 7 have entered into arrangements for terri- 
torial limitations, so that there is no clashing of 
interests and no waste of labor by competition. 

According to the latestavailable statistics, the 
work of these societies may be summed up as 
follows : 


Cities, towns and villages occupied........... 394 
American men and women at work......... ° 254 
Turkish subjects employed (in all depart- 
MENS OF WOFK)....ccccsecccccccccccccccerecs 1,049 
Colleges and high schools............ .... eee 85 
Boarding schools for girls................0000s 27 
COMMIS BERGON, 000 cccccccrcccesccceccccccces 508 
ai adecies eeninwccdcnbenecksnss 25,171 
Preaching places (about)............665. 4+. .. 400 
Average attendance at each preaching service 50,000 
OD CII, 00.0 06 vine cdncseccesescces 138 
Present memberanip...........ccccccseccccces 10,776 
Average annua] sale of Bibles and parts of 
crtngcndnceds ccnscsssene sedceisecese cs 50,000 
Average annual sale of religious books, 
schoo] books, and tracts............seeeee0. 100,000 
Newspapers and other periodicals published. 18 


It should be said that these statistics are in 
some cases two years old, and are, therefore, be- 
low the facts. In the mixsions of the American 
Board the number of pupils has increased in 
eight years from 9,891 to 13,750, or 39 per cent., 
and the number of churchmembers has in- 
creased in the same time from 5,254 to 7,724, or 
47 per cent. In other missions the growth is as 
rapid. 

The American capital represented by the real 
estate, printing, machinery, and other appa- 
ratus owned by these sucieties in the Turkish 
Empire, is about $1,000,000. If we were to 
attempt to capitalize the amount annually ex- 
pended by the societies in Turkey, the capital so 
employed must be regarded as over $10,000,000, 
of which the interest is used in donations to 
the societies for the support of their institu- 
tions in Turkey. 

A glance at these figures shows that the 
American public has a business interest io Tur- 
key which hat claims on the Government for 
protection. Asa rule, the relations of the mis- 
sionaries with Turkish officials are good. High 
officers of the Turkish Government have often 
praised the educational work of the migsions, 
and have acknowledged their general services to 
the cause of civilization. But many officials, 
through ignorance or bigotry, are hostile to the 
missions, and use their power to gratify their 
spite, In sixty years no specific charge bas ever 
been made against an American missionary in 
Turkey of illegal or even offensive procedure, If 
apy such charge has ever been made, it certainly 
has not been sustained, The missions, thc refore, 
have a right to expect at least unprejudiced 
treatment from the Turks. This they do not 
always receive. Their books are often seized by 
ee Officials without: any legal right. 

himsical restrictions are often put upon the 
sale of these books, although all books offered 
for sale have been approved by the Government 

censor. Such interferences with an authorized 
trade are very costly to the victim and very 
hard to redress, Insome parts of Turkey the 
book trade, in which so much American money 
is invested, is almost broken up, and that while 
the books sent out for sale each have on the 
title-page the authorization of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, 

Another point where a similar hostility ap- 
pears, isin relation to the mission schools, The 
greater part of the 570 educational institutions 
established by Americans in Turkey, were 
opened before the present restrictions upoa 
education were framed. But, in some places, 
the Turks are trying to make the restrictions re- 
troactive, and to close the schools, because they 
were opened without special permit, ut it is 
one of the established principies under the 
treaties that no new Jaws touching vested inter- 
ests can be enforced agsinst foreigners in Tur- 
key, unless the foreign Power interested has ap- 
proved the law as not entailing undue bardsbip. 

The Turkish school law hae no provision for 
| meng ep schools established in good faitn be- 
‘ore the new law was enforced ; and the new law 
bas never been accepied by the United States 
legation in Constantinople, as applicable to 
American schools in Turkey. Tat, as said 
above, the Turks are trying to enforce the law 
in some places, They did not hesitate to say 
that their purpose is to close up the whole great 
educational work of the Americans if the Amer- 
ican Government allows them to do so. 

Let us hope that the government at Washing- 
ton will not allow any merely selfish attacks 


upon the interests of the societies which ha’ 
missions in Turkey, . 
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The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8TH. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. Jonan I, 1—17. 








Nores.—‘"* Jonah, the son of Amittai.”— 
Mentioned also in II, Kings, xiv, 25, as having 
prophegied the victories of the second Jeroboam, 
gon of the Jehoagh, of the last lesson, and as 
from Gath -hepher, a town on the eastern border 
of Zebulon.———“ Nineveh, that great city.”— 
At this time the capital of both Assyria and 
Babylonia, and the greatest city of the East. 

____-“Rose up to flee to Tarshish.”—Not so 
much because he feared to visit Nineveh as be- 
cause he did not wish it to repent, but preferred 
it should be destroyed. Tarshish was a seaport 
in Spain, where the Phenician ships went for 
trade in gold, tin, etc. “* From the pres- 
ence of Jehovah.” —Very possibly he had some- 
thing of the idea that Jehovah was the Jewish 
God, and that if he fled far enough he might 
get out of Jehovah’s territory." Joppa.” 
The seaport of Jerusalem, the present Jaffa.——— 
“Cried every man unto his god.”—They were 
probably mostly Phenicians and Baal-worship- 
ers. “Call upon thy God.”—They did not 
know who Jonah’s God was; but they wanted 
all the gods there were prayed to,_——** Let us 
cast lots.’—In some way each man’s name was 
indicated on a lot.———‘‘The lot fell upon 
Jonah.”—Not by chance, but by divine direc- 
tion. “T fear the Lord.”—The sense is: 
The God I worship is named Jehovah._—— 
* Cast m forth into the sea.”—He recognized 
that he was the occasion of the storm, and that 
it was right that he should be punished to save 
them.———'‘ The men rowed hard,”—All old 
ships bad oars. They did not trust to sails'in 
storms, but rowed, to keep head to the wind. 
“ Phe men ferred the Lord.”--They rec- 
ognized him as a powerful divinity over the sea, 
and so they offered sacrifices there and then. 
_——* Made vows.” —-Of what they would give 
when they reached land.—~—**A great fish.” — 
Perhaps of the great shark species found in the 
Mediterranean. 

Ins'ruction .—This lesson is the forerunner of 
the Gospel. It contains the only command in 
the Old Testament to attempt the conversion of 
any but Jews. Moses gave no command to 
make proselytes from other nations, But 
Christ's command is to go into all the world. 
Jonah was calied to be the first missionary. 

Notice the contrast between the divine and 
the human pity. Jonah was a fairly good man, 
and chosen from the people to be a prophet. 
But he could not bear to have that hostile city, 
Nineveh, converted and saved. God will have 
every man to repent. 

A man who sins wants to flee from God's 
presence. He wishes he could escape God. As 
the best way, he tries to forget God; he busies 
himself with other things. God is notin all his 
thoughts; he shuts his eyes, aud then imagines 
God does not see him, because he does not see 
God, 

But who can escape God? If I flee to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, he sustains me. It 
ia the fool who says ‘‘ No God.” 

It is to Jonah’s credit that he “ paid the fare.” 
Let it be a great pleasure to pay what you owe, 
There is something dishonest in the heart of 
the man who does not like to pay his debts. 

Nature is the Lord’s, for all the laws he has 
imposed on it. The laws are his laws, and he 
can control or suspend them as he will. The 
storm is bis, the lot is his; its whole disposal is 
of the Lord. 

That is a strange man who can sleep heed- 
lessly in his sin. A hardened, callous heart that 
does not fear God, is already lost. 

The storm is a time to pray; but it is not the 
only time. If people would pray more when 
they are well, they would not need to be so much 
concerned when they are sick. 

It was well enough for those ignorant sailors 
to cast lots, It would be very foolish for us to 
do it to save using our own intelligence. Still 
there is no sin in casting lots over an indiffer- 
ent thing which can be settled fairly only by 
chance, as which side shall begin a game. 

Jonah must have been greatly ashamed to 
own that he, the only worshiper of Jehovah, was 
80 poor a follower of his. He had dishonored 
his religion. 

It is sad if a man lives out his religion so 
feebly that his companions do not know he has 
any religion until they ask him. 

Jonah knew his own sin, confessed it, and 
bravely passed sentence of punishment on him- 
telf, There came out the true, noble man and 
prophet. 

Jonah was sent east to convert Nineveh. He 
fled west, and was the means of converting the 
Phenician sailors. God uses even men’s sins to 
his glory. 

If you bave done wrong, tell the truth. It may 
burt you, but tell the truth. Confession is the 
beginning of reformation. Confession may be 
painful, It threw Jonah overboard into the sea; 3 
but it was the best thing that ever happened to 
bim. It you have done wrong, be ready to 
accept the punishment, aud blame only yourself. 

















and boys when running. 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


\THe Canadian Health authorities continue 
to meet with determined resistance in Montreal. 
The ambulance corpse, in its efforts to forcibly 
remove to hospitals all persons suffering from 
small-pox, is everywhere resisted. At a house in 
St. Martin Street, on Sunday last, the officers 
found the doors barricaded, and the neighbors 
assembled inside to prevent a child from being 
removed, At a house in St. James’s Street, a 
father drew a knife and threatened the lives of 
the officers. The first victim of small-pox at To. 
ronto died on Oct. 25th. At Hamilton another 
case has been discovered. Dr. Young, of Au- 
gusta, Me., who visited the inspection station at 
Moose River, last week, says that a large number 
of French Canadians passing through the place 
are not inspected or vaccinated, unless this has 
recently been done, and that many escape by 
passing in the night, At Springfield, Mass., a 
case was discovered on Oct. 25th, the result of 
contagion with a man from Montreal, 





.-The following state elections take place on 
Tuesday, Nov. 3d. New York—Governor and 
the other state officers, five Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. Virginia—Governor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and Attorney-General, and Legislature, 
Massachusetts—Governor and other state officers 
and Legislature, and vote upon a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the State pro- 
viding for precinct voting in towns, Pennsyl- 
vania—State Treasurer. Iowa-—Governor and 
other state officers and Legislature. Mississippi 
—Governor and other state officers and Legisla- 
ture. Nebraska—Supreme Judge and Regents 
of the State University. New Jersey—Part of 
its Senate and Assembly. Connecticut—One_ 
half its State Senate for one year only and the 
members of its House of Representatives. Colo- 
radu—Judge of its Supreme Court. Maryland 
—Comptroller and Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals. 


.-The official coant in Ohio will show For- 
aker’s plurality to be 18,158, iaa total vote of 
730,732. The Prohibition vote is 28,000. The 
investigation uf the election frauds continues, 
Prosecuting Attorney Montgomery, of Colum- 
bus, one of the candidates elected by the forged 
tables sheet of Precinct A, 18th Ward, of Co- 
lumbus, called at the clerk’s office on Sunday, 
Oct. 18th, and desired to obtain the poll book of 
the 13th Ward, in order to allow counsel to ex- 
amine it. His request was refused. He became 
excited and vehement when another request was 
refused by the clerk himself, His action is un- 
derstood to show a weakening of the ring, and 
indications point to its early breaking up. 


.-The Privy Council at London, on Oct. 
22d, decided to dismiss the petition of Louis 
Riel, the leader of the half-breed insurrection 
in Canada, for permission to appeal against the 
sentence of death passed upon him by the Cana- 
dian Court. The law lords held that the Cana- 
dian Court that convicted the prisoner had 
jurisdiction for the trial of treason, that six on 
jury were sufficient, that shorthand notes were 
lawful reports of the proceedings, and that sub- 
stantial justice had been done Riel. Riel’s execu- 
tion has been postponed until Nov. 11th. 

.. United States District Attorney Sanger, at 
Borton, has brought suits against the Hon.George 
B. Loring, lately United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture. There are two suits, the first for 
$10,000, against Dr. Loring as principal, and 
Mr. Jobn A. Loring and Mr. Thomas Saunders 
as sureties. The second suit is against George 
B. Loring individualiy, and is for $30,000, The 
suits are brought to recover $20,000, which, it 
is alleged, was misapplied by Dr. Loring to pur- 
poses not provided by law. The answers in the 
cases have not been filed. 

..Tbe rumor that Mr. Charles E. Coon, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, had re- 
signed has proved correct. Mr. Coon states 
that Secretary Manning expressed himself as 
well satisfied with his conduct and official acte, 
but said that the political exigencies of the mo- 
ment required a Democrat in the office. Mr, 
Coon added that he had forwarded his resigna- 
tion. Hs has been twenty-one years in the 
Treasury service, 

....-Ferdinand Ward has pleaded “not guilty” 
in the court of Oyer and Terminer presided over 
by Judge Barrett, this city, and ten of his jurors 
have been selected. The prisoner has been re- 
moved from the Ludlow Street jail to the tombs, 
James D. Fish, from Auburn prison, who is here 
to testify against Ward, is not in jail, but re- 
mains at the Murray Hill Hotel in custody. 
Ward is defended by General Tracy, Bourke 
Cockran and Mr, Cuming, 

. At Wilkesbarre, Penn., on Oct. 21st, three 
men were killed and thirteen were injured by 
an explosion of fire damp in the colliery No. 
2, of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
Ten or twelve more will probably die from their 
injuries. The mine has been in operation for 
about seventeen years, and employs 300 men 


FOREIGN. 


The long-continued arbitrary policy of King 
Christian, of Denmark, in refusing to dismiss 
the Estrupp Cabinet in compliance with a vote 
of Parliament, and levying alleged unconstitu- 
tional taxes because Parliament refused to vote 
the Budget, has led to a number of serious riots 
and imposing demonstrations in Copenhagen 
against the King and the Estrupp Ministry. A 
desperate attempt was made at 5 o'clock on the 
afternoon.of Oct, 21st, in Copenhagen, to assas- 
sinate Premier Estrupp, by a youth named Ras- 
mussen, & compositor. Rasmussen fired two 
shots from a revolver at the Premier, the first 
striking a button on his coat and glancing off. 
The second went wide of its mark. When iu 
the act of firivg a third shot, he was seized by 
detectives, a number of whom have constantly 
been in attendance on the Premier for some 
time past, owing to the extreme hatred of the 
populace toward him and the other members of 
the Cabinet. Rasmussen was hastily taken 
to prison, the officials fearing that an 
attempt at rescue would be made. The 
trouble between the Government and the 
people is of thirteen years’ standing, in which 
the lower house, the Folkething, has vainly per- 
sisted in 1ts demand for the removal of the uv- 
popular Estrupp Cabinet, Its attempts to coerce 
the Government by refusing to vote supplies 
were boldly met. The King authorized the levy 
of taxes by royal decree, and dissolved the Rigs- 
dad with a reprimand, This has since been done 
repeatedly, but each time a larger Radical ma- 
jority hasbeen returned to the lower house. In 
the popular branch of the Rigsdag, which met 
this month at Copenhagen, there are scarcely 
half a dozen supporters of the Government. 
The upper honse has remained loyal to the King, 
Out of the methods of the Government in the 
struggle has grown a demand for a change to a 
Parliamentary system, which is resisted by the 
Crown by every means inits power. This is now 
the issue. 


.-A dispatch from Pirot, Servia, via Lon- 
don, dated Oct. 25th, mdnight, says that the 
Servians are massing on the frontier in full 
force, marching through that place. Some ex- 
pect decisive action on the 26th, when King 
Milan arrives with more troops, both infantry 
and cavalry, from Nissa, The King is evidently 
‘in earnest, and an immediate crisis sevms inevit- 
able. Advices from Sofia say that the Servian 
troops who advanced on Bulgarian territory on 
Oct. 25th, halted at the Custom House, just with- 
in the frontier lines. They refused to forward 
the Bulgarian mails. A Bulgarian officer was 
arrested by the Servians, but was soon released, 


Russians in the Bulgarian service advise 
that Sofia be fortified. Prince Alex- 
ander declines to fortify the town. A 


shight skirmish has taken place between Bul- 
garian and Servian pickets. Dispatches from 
Sofia say 5,000 infantry from Adrianople have 
arrived there. A Salonica dispatch says large 
bodies of troops continue to pour into that 
town. The Greeks are wild with enthusiasm ; 
30,000 men of the Reserves have been enrolled, 
and thousands are arriving from all parts of 
Greece, including Peloponnesus and the 
islands in tke Mgean Sea. The people 
are clamoring for war. The recent speech 
of the King was decidedly unwarlike. 
The Council of Candia, the largest city in 
Crete, has voted in favor of a union with Greece, 
but the populace refuse to revolt against the 
‘Turkish Government before Greece declares 
war. 


..-The Marquis of Lorne, the Liberal candi- 
date for Hampstead, went to Brentford, a town 
seven miles west of London, to deliver a cam- 
paign speech on Oct. 24th. While addrevsing 
the electors, a mob assaulted him with rotten 
eggs, aud some of them, gaiming the platform, 
smashed his hat over bis head. The supporters 
of the Marquis rushed to his reacue, and a fight 
ensued, The noble lord then became s0 
thoroughly frightened that he hastily departed 
rom the scene, ran through the streets ina 
drenching rain to the railway station, and im- 
mediately departed for London, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill opened the campaign in the 
Town Hali at Birmingham on Oct, 28d in the 
presence of a crowded and enthusiastic audience, 
Lord Randolph admitted, in the course of his 
speech, that the Conservatives were responsible 
for General Gordon’s mission to the Sidan; but 
he declared that they were not accountable for 
the General's death. 


. Indian troops will be sent to Rangoon 
without waiting for King Thebaw’s reply to the 
Indian government's ultimatum. It is rumorod 
that the British man-of-war “‘ Bacchante,” with 
Admiral Richard on board, has sailed from Zan- 
zibar for Rangoon. A private telegram from 
Mandalay says that King Thebaw is desirous of 
settling the dispute with the Indian Govern- 
ment without resorting to arms. Tie Indian 
Government has chartered eight of: the British 
India Company’s steamers for the transporta- 
tion of troops and munitions .of war for the 
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DRAW THE NET. 

Ir, when the Lord told his disciples that 
be would make them ‘fishers of men,” he 
had reference to the practice, ancient and 
modern, of fishing by means of a drag-net, 
then, it seems to us, that most ministers 
have forgotten how to fish, if they ever 
knew. It would be a strange thing to see 
a company of fishermen—say Simon and 
Andrew, James and John—cast their nets 
into the sea, and leave them there, without 
drawing them to the shore to see if they 
had enclosed any fish. It would be a 
strange answer for them to make, if they 
were asked why they did not draw their 
nets; ‘‘ Oh! the fish know what we mean. 
If they are anxious to be caught, they will 
follow us to the shore.” 

Now, it seems tous that our ministers are 
diligent enough in casting their nets, but that 
they uiterly neglect to draw them to shore. 
The result is, that any fish they may 
have enclosed within the meshes of their 
sermons are allowed to escape, from the 
fact that ne practicable method .ia adopted 
to land them.. To drop allegory, we 
would suggest thit it is a.great mistake to 
préach an earnest,- pointed, evangelical 
sermon to a large congregation of people, 
and then quietly dismiss them without tak- 
ing any measures to find out whether any 
of the hearers have believed, or been 
moved to seek the Lord. The presumption 
may not be true, but it is a fair one, that 
the sermon was not preached with any 





direct reference to the conversion or even 
conviction of the hearer. To throw a net 
into the sea and leave it, would imply that 
it was not expected that any fish wou'd be 
taken. : 

No doubt there are many persons in 
our congregations day and night, who, if 
an opportunity were given them to confess 
Christ, or at least to make ‘“‘ inquiry” con- 
cerning the way of salvation, would avail 
themselves of it. Whereas now, if impres- 
sions are made, they are soon dissipated by 
the multitude of things that meet the 
hearer as soon as he leaves the house of 
God. ‘The Devil catcheth away the word 
out of their hearts” before there is time to 
root it there. Besides, when no practical 
effort is made to bring men to confession, 
there must always be « latent feeling that 
the sermon was not preached to a practical 
end. And, certainly, if the minister is not 
interesied to find out whether his words 
have tuken effect, we cannot expect the 
hearer to be especially interested. 

We have often listened to sermons which 
were in every way calculated to produce a 
profound impression the minds and 
hearts of the bearers, and then seen the 
audience dismissed, without an effort 
being made to follow up the truth; and it 
seemed a pity. What ought to be done? 
We suggest an after-meeting at the close of 
the Sunday evening service, to give an op- 
portunity to any who may wish to remain, 
and then and there call for decision for 
Christ. Why should the after-meeting be 
remanded to the sole use of the evangelist? 
Why should not pastors be evangelists to 
their own congregations, and ‘‘draw the 
net” at the close of their sermons, aud have 
the joy of finding souls enclosed therein? 
We know of churches where this is done,and 
rarely without precious results. To be 
specific in our illustration, we mention the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational church of 
Brooklyn. Weare told by the pastor of 
that church, that, of the hundreds of men 
and women who have been added to their 
number on confession of faith during the 
past five years, a large proportion of them 
have been caught, s0 to speak, in the after- 
meeting net. It is the custon in that 
church to devote the evening sermon to the 
unconverted; that is, the preaching is a di- 
rect and simple presentation of the Gospel 
to the unsaved. They ure first shown the 
way, and then they are pointedly and earn- 
estly exhorted to accept Christ and his sal- 
vation at once. When the sermon is over, 
the benediction is pronounced, to allow any 
to retire who do not care to stay. At the 
same time an after-meeting is announced 
for those who are interested. At these 
meetings, as a rule, there are as many asa 
hundred Christians, with perhaps a quarter 
as many unconverted persons. A_ short 
prayer for blessing upon the meeting, a few 
testimonies from Christians as to how they 
found Christ, or as to the blessed realities 
of life in Christ, and then a few words: by 
way of illustration as to how to accept the 
Saviour, and an invitation is given to any 
who may have decided in their hearts for 
Christ, to make a confession of that fact. 
After this, it may be, a hymn of praise, a 
prayer, and the meeting is dismissed. In 
the’meantime, the inquirers or confessors, 
as the case may be, are sought out by the 
pastor, or some of the brethren who have 
remained to assist, and words of instruction 
and good cheer are extended. Addresses 
are taken, and such as have indicated their 
fuith or desire are visited and followed up 
till they are enrolled on the lists of the 
church and incorporated among those who 
are serving the Lord. The pastor tells us 
that among the most efficient of his helpers 
are those who have been brought to Christ 
in these after-meetings. 

It requires no peculiar gift to eonduct 
such ameeting; and we éannot but believe, 
if this plan, or some other like unto it, were 
adopted, it would tend’ both to help the 
pastors preach more directly and simply, 
and to the closer and more practical-atten- 
tion of the hearer. For, if a pastor is 
preaching with the expectation’ of immedi- 
ately reaping some fruit, he will be apt to 
preach with his heart leaning on his Lord; 
and if the hearer knows that he is to he 
asked, ‘‘ What will ye do with Jesus?” he 
will listen, most naturally, with greater at- 
tention. We make these suggestions out 
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of a sincere desire to see 80 much good and 





spiritual preaching as we have in so many 
pulpits made efficient to the conversion of 
the hundreds who hear, but do not heed. 
We can hardly expect that the unconverted 
will hunt up the minister and the Church, 
when there seems so little disposition in 
our public services to let them know that 
we not only desire to communicate the 
truth to them, but to grasp them by the 
hand and lead them to the Lord. We pre- 
dict that to the pastor who will adopt some 
such plan as we have indicated above, and 
will persistently adhere to it throughout 
the coming Winter, a harvest of souls will 
be his reward. Who will be the first to 
report the inauguration of the after-meeting 
and the blessing of God upon it? 


- _>- -—— 


THE TENTH EPISCOPAL CON- 
GRESS. 


New Haven, though by no means an 
Episcopal city, is, in many respects, an ideal 
place for the holding of such a Congress. 
It is full of theology, full of catholic sym- 
pathies, and runs over with citizens of both 
sexes who are at home insuch activities 
and delight in them. The intelligent man- 
agement of the Congress suits the spirit of 
the refined andelegant town. The Broad 
Churchism of the Congress and the Broad 
Churehism of Congregationalism have there 
a@ common ground, where they might meet 
at any time without so much of u ripple as 
would be implied in surprise to find them- 
selves so much alike. 

The Episcopal Congress has now for ten 
years made its way and recommended it- 
self. It furnishes the freest pletform that 
can be erected inside the limits of faith. 
It brings together people of as many shades 
of opinion as can be persuaded to assemble. 
It admits on every topic a few written 
papers twenty-five minutes long, «a few 
speeches by appointment twenty minutes 
long, voluntary speeches ten minutes long, 
and no one is allowed to speak twice on the 
same subject. 

At New Haven there was threatened at 
first some regrettable overloading of the 
free debate by the papers, whose brilliancy, 
strength, und claboration, made them diffi- 
cult to follow. But the Congress recovered 
after a while, and may be congratulated on 
the number of bright, able, and competent 
men of all shades of opinion who had a 
chance to express in ten minutes before 
such intelligent and crowded audiences the 
substance of what they believed on so many 
important subjects. 

A distinguished teacher in Yale once 
said that the best test to put a young man 
to in college was to call him up to tell in 
three minutes all he knew on a given topic. 
The principle holds over, out of college, 
into life. The best service to be gotten out 
of a man in such matters as these is to put 
him where he must tell in ten minutes the 
result of all his thinking and all his experi- 
ence. As a series of condensed debates on 
a great variety of living questions, this 
New Haven Congress was a great success, 

As a mirror of the thought of the 
Church at large, or even of the Episco- 
palian branch of it, there was considerable 
disproportion in the reflection. The dis- 
cussion of the Atonement was nnequally 
distributed and sustained. It did not touch 
the deep questions which must atlast give 
theology its direction. It got off too easily 
with ita assertions and assumptions. 

The Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton,of Pitts. 
fleld, made « great point in favor of Chris- 
tian unity when he said that the Holy 
Ghost was a living fact. The Congress is 
the best witness that the Episcopal Church 
is opening its eyes to this truth, and being 
affected by it as the Council at Jerusalem 
was when Paul brought it up as the ground 
of his plea that Gentile Christians berecog- 
nized. Peter and James werein the old 
Church of the right historical line, To them 
Paul and Barnabas were dissenters. What 
broke down the walls was Paul’s demonstra- 





| tion that the Holy Ghost was active outside 


of them. This was Mr. -Newton’s argu- 
ment.. We have heard it before; but not 
in an Episcopal assembly, put with the un- 
qualified force of a single word. 

The Congress was great, too, in its free- 
dom from ecclesiasticism. It stood high 
above everything of the kind, and, on the 
secular stage of an Opera House, upheld a 
simple Christianity on its own grounds. 





THE ISSUE JOINED AT LAST. 


Ir is evident that, out in the Great Salt 
Lake Basin, and after skirmishing for 
some twenty-five years, Greck has met 
Greek at length, and, therefore, ensues the 
sore tug of war. 

Last Spring it was orthodox to skip the 
country and take suddenly to cover, and 
it looked as though all Mormons were 
cowards. Then, when the first were caught, 
and hoped to save themselves by tricks 
and dark ways, some witnesses refused to 
testify. Many scrupled not to perjure 
themselves without let or hindrance, and 
every elder accused pleaded not guilty, and 
fought the law fiercely at every step. But 
such tactics soon appeared too scandalous 
and too absurd for men professing godli- 
ness to use, and were dropped. Next a 
few that were weaker or baser confessed 
and promised to live within the law. But 
now it looks as though the leaders had set- 
tled upon a fixed and final plan of cam- 
paign, whose essential features appear in 
the recent case of John Nicholson, for ex- 
ample. He stood high in office and honor 
in the Church, since Penrose fled to Eng- 
land has edited the Church paper (Deseret 
News), and has always passed for an honest- 
hearted, though fire-eating, fanatic. True, 
he *‘ hid up” his ‘* second” in a neighbor- 
ing town, where she passed for ‘ Mrs. 
Jones.” But, when brought in for trial, he 
owned himself a firm believer in, and a 
faithful practicer of, the sacred patriarchal 
order, and proposed unflinchingly to con- 
tinue in the same to the last breath. To 
forsake his wives would be to abjure his 
religion and to rebel against his God. No 
law was binding that would debauch his 
conscience and compel him to apostasy. 

So much for the theocratic conception. 
Having listened patiently to this plain 
avowal of conviction and purpose, Judge 
Zane proceeded to set forth the nineteenth- 
century and American view of things, full 
of course, of good law and good sense, but 
not at all satisfactory to the elder or his 
brethren, and leaving the fundamental 
points in dispute as far from settlement as 
before. And the ugliest feature of the Utah 
matter is found in the fact, becoming more 
and more evident every day, that by far too 
many of the 4,000 polygamists will not emi- 
grate to Mexico or otherwhere, are tov full 
of the courage of their convictions to flee 
by the undergrcund route, will not imitate 
Arnold and Bishop Sharp in promising 
obedience to the law, but will much prefer 
fine and imprisonment to renunciation of 
polygamy. It is nothing short of taw- 
breaking, under the sincere plea of con- 
science and in the name of religion, that 
the nation must fight and bring to an end 
in Utah. 


THE KANSAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND TEMPERANCE. 


Art the last session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature a law was enacted to the effect that, 
after the 1st of January next, all persons 
applying for certificates to teach in the 
public schools of the state, shall be exam- 
ined in the elements of physiology and hy- 
giene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic stimulants and other narcotics 
upon the physical system. After that date, 
no certificate is allowed to be given to 
persons failing to pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination on the points stipulated. The law 
further provides that the proper officers, 
committees, and school boards shall make 
provisions at once for instructing in these 
special topics all pupils in each public 
school supported by public money or under 
state control. 

The precise way in which such instruc- 
tion is to be imparted in the school-room is 
left to the discretion of the school-boards. 
With the strong temperance sentiment 
among the people, there is no doubt that 
the law will be generally executed. 

Most of the text-books hitherto used in 
the public schools have been singularly de- 
fective as to any clear and distinct elucida- 
tion of the real effect of alcohol, as a bever- 
age, on the tissues and organs of the human 
body. An effort is now being made, in 
connection with leading publishers, to rem- 
edy this defect. Some manuals have al- 
ready been published, giving teachers and 
pupils the basis of information contem- 
plated by the statute. 
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The execution of this law will strike at 
the very root of the evil of intemperance. 
Many a youth falls an easy prey to the 
temptations to strong drink, simply because 
he is comparatively ignorant of the dele- 
terious effects of alcohol and other narcot- 
ics upon the physical system. No parent 
and no teacher has ever warned him of the 
gubtle processes by which the constitution, 
as well as the character, is often under- 
mined. One of the most effective ways in 
which the evils of alcoholic stimulants, as 
a beverage, can be portrayed, is not by as- 
tounding assertions of figures and statis- 
tics—appropriate and forcible as such de- 
lineations may be—but by having children 
and youth perceive from daily text-books 
and physiological charts the insidious but 
fearful inroads which such beverages make 
upon the citadel of life. 

Pestalozzi, the great Swiss educator, re- 
matked once: ‘‘ Whatever you would have 
appear in the people, you must first put in 
the common school.” The recent law is in 
line with this philosophy. It creates and 
fosters in youth an enlightened moral sen- 
timent, which constitutes the strongest 
pledge for the execution of law. In no 
other way can the commonwealth be more 
effectively assured, as the generations come 
and go, of a sober and industrious people. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE REVISED 
VERSION. 





Tere is no more important subject now 
before the English-speaking Christian 
Church than that of the approval or disap- 
proval of the Revised Version of the Scrip- 
tures. A very important session of the Eng- 
lish Church Congress, just held, was devoted 
to the Old Testament Revision. Some points 
in the discussion deserve mention. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord 
Arthur Hervey) was one of the revisers. 
He vigorously defends the translators for 
translating the text accurately, without be- 
ing controlled by the quotations from the 
Old found in the New Testament. He says: 

“The authority of the quotations in the New 
Testament must be used with extreme caution 
in determining the proper reading of the He- 
brew text.” 

And as an illustration he says: 

‘We do not render 4z praise in Ps. viii, 2, 
because our Lord in quoting it follows the LXX 
and says ‘out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast ordained praise’ instead of 
‘ordained strength.’ ” 


Cc. H. H. Wright, D.D., of Dublin, touches 
on the same subject when he says: 

‘In the infancy of biblical criticism it would 
have been considered unorthodox to translate 
Psalm viii, 5, as in the Revised Version, by 
*Thou hast made him but little lower than God’ ; 
for such a rendering was supposed to endanger 
New Tcstament authority. It has, however, 
long since been acknowledged that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews loses nothing by the adoption in 
the Psalm of the most natural rendering. We 
have now got a little beyond the stage in which 
men sought to counteract geological heresies by 
such translations as ‘in the beginning God 
created the substance of the heavens and the 
substance of the earth,’ and to uphold the 
divinity of the Messiah by inventing in its favor 
the no less erroneous translation of Eve’s ex- 
clamation at the birth of Cain (Gen. iv, 1), ‘I 
have gotton me the man Jehovah!” 
We commend this statement to some who 
are so certain that every New Testament 
translation from, or comment on the Old is 
infallible exegesis. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew at Ox- 
ford, Dr. 8. R. Driver, gives this emphatic 
testimony : 


“T know that it contains renderings with 
which I disagree. { know, also, that there are 
cases in which 1 would gladly have seen what is 
now in the margin introduced into the text; 
but I know, besides, that for one rendering in the 
Revised Version with which (perhaps wrongly) 
I disagree, there are ten in the Authorized Ver- 
sion which Iam sure are positively. incorrect 
and misleading, and a hundred where, though 
serious error cannot be imputed, the sense is 
more accurately and faithfully reflected in the 
Revised Version.” 


Finally, the Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick— 
not @ reviser—says that ‘‘in fidelity and 
lucidity, the Revised Version is vastly 
superior to the Authorized Version.” Yet 
he substantially indorses Professor Briggs’s 
criticism that the revisers have too slavish- 
ly followed the Massoretic text. He Bays) 


‘* The question of the integrity of the Hebrew 
text is not one of probabilities. When we come 
to interrogate the text itself, it is clear beyond 
question that it contains many serious errors, 
The proof of this charge lies in the following 
facts: (1) There are many passages in which 
the text, as it stands, cannot be translated with- 
out doing violence to the laws of grammar (¢.g., 
Gen. iv, 8; Josh. iv, 24; I Sam. vi, 18; Ps. xvi, 
2; Jer. xi, 15), or is irreconcilable with the con- 
text, or with other passages. (Z.g., II Sam. xxi, 
8; Hos. xi, 5.) (2) Passages which are found 
in more than one book, and are evidently de- 
rived one from the other, or from a common 
original, differ in such a way as to make it clear 
that the variations are due largely to accidental 
corruption, though in part, also, to intentional 
ehange. (£.g., II Sam. xxi, 18 ff., compared 
with I Chron. xx, 4ff.; If Sam. xxii, and Ps. 
xviii ; II Kings xviii, xix, and Isa, xxxvi, xxxvii; 
Ps. xiv, and Ps, liii.) (3) The ancient versions 
contain various readings which, in many cases, 
bear a strong stamp of probability upon them, 
and often lessen or remove the difficulties of the 
Hebrew text.” 


Professor Kirkpatrick mentions as a 
proper example of the correction of their 
Hebrew text by the revisers the insertion 
of che name ‘‘ Joel” in I Chron, vi, 28; and 
he gives Gen. iv, 8; Gen. xlvii, 21; 11 Sam. 
xv, 7; Ps. xx, 9; Ps. xliii, 5, 6; Hos. vi, 5; 
and Hos. xiv, 2, as other passages which 
ought to have been corrected textually. 
After mentioning that the margin ought to 
have given many more readings and con- 
fessions of the faulty state of the text he 
concludes : 

“The revisers, by their introduction of read- 
ings from the versions, have accepted the im- 
portant principle that the imperfection of the 
Massoretic text must be admitted, and the ver- 
sions employed to correctit. But I venture to 
think that they have not been sufficiently bold 
and thorough in their application of the princi- 
ple. Though it is true that, as the revisers say 
in their Preface, the state of our knowledge ‘is 
not at present such as to justify any attempt at 
an entire reconstruction of the text on the 
authority of the versions,’ more corrections 
might well have been introduced into the text, 
and more readings which are at least probable 
might have found a place in the margin.” 

To this general verdict we agree, that 
the Revision of the Old Testament is 
admirable, and its chief defect is that the 
absence of critical texts of the versions 
was made an excuse by the revisers for not 
making use of such critical muterial as 
is available for the correction of the Masso- 
retic text. Occasionally they did use this 
material, as in reading ‘‘Joel, and the 
second, Aliah” instead of the Hebrew 
**Vashni and Abiah”; but such emenda. 
tions seem to have been made unwillingly 
and under protest. 

A FINAL WORD. 

Next Tuesday is the 3d of November; 
and on that day the election in this state 
will be held. The people will then deter- 
mine whether Mr. Hill or Mr. Davenport 
shall be our next Governor, and whether 
the legislature shall be Republican or Dem- 
ocratic. The last week of the canvass has 
come, and the argument on both sides is for 
the most part ended. 

We have recommended our readers in this 
state to vote for Mr. Davenport and against 
Governor Hill. The difference between 
the two men is, in our judgment, a suffi- 
cient reason for this course. Governor 
Hill is intellectually the inferior of Mr. 
Davenport; and their record is so wiaely 
different that all good citizens should seek 
the defeat of the former and the success of 
the latter. The man who was in close alli- 
ance with Tweed, who sought to defeat the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
who is the Tammany candidate, who 
**packed” the Convention by which he was 
nominated, and whose political sympathies 
are with the worst elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party, is not fit to be Governor of 
the Empire State, or of any other state. 
Mr. Davenport, on the other hand, is emi- 
nently fit for the office, and has a clean and 
untarnished record, alike in his public and 
private life. If elected, he would make a 
most excellent Governor. He is also atrue 
and sound Republican; and this isa recom- 
mendation with those who believe in the 
principles of the Republican Party. We 
earnestly hope that he will be elected, and 
have strong confidence that he will be. 
The independent Republicans, who last year 
refused to support Mr. Blaine, are united 


ocrats, who do not believe in Tammany 
Hall or in ‘‘ boss” rule, greatly prefer him 
to Governor Hill, and will vote for him. 
The friends of temperance in this state, 
even if they believe in the principle of 
Prohibition, as some of them do and others 
do not, can practically do no better for 
their cause, without considering any other 
question, than to aid in electing the Re- 
publican ticket. Nobody supposes that the 
Prohibition ticket has any chance of success; 
and, hence, the question is whether the 
success of the Democrats or that of the 
Republicans will be most favorable to the 
cause of temperance. This, indeed, is 
hardly a question in the light of the well- 
known antecedents of the two parties. The 
liquor interest of the state is, and uniformly 
has been, with the Democrats; and if there 
is to be any advance in legislation in favor 
of temperance, it will not be by Democrats, 
but will be by Republicans. This is a 
good reason why temperance men should 
help the Republican Party, especially why 
they should not indirectly contribute to 
the success of Democracy. We urge them, 
before casting their votes, carefully to con- 
sider this aspect of the case. 
Let every Republican vote for the ticket 
headed by Mr. Davenport, and use his 
whole influence in inducing others to 
follow his example; and when the sun of 
next Tuesday goes down, the ticket will, by 
this course, be elected. What and all that 
is wanted, during the remaining days of 
the canvass, in order to secure the result, 
is work—steady and persistent work. Let 
this condition be supplied, and the result 
is reasonably sure. 

ile cians 


BROOKLYN'S SILLY REPUBLI- 
‘CANS. 


Everynopy understands that Brooklyn, 
in this state, is a Democratic city by an 
average majority of some ten or twelve 
thousand. And yet, for two successive 
terms, Mr. Low, who is not a Democrat, 
but a Republican, has been elected as the 
Mayor of that city. This result was se- 
cured by the help of independent Demo- 
crats, who are opposed to Koss McLaugh- 
lin, and believe in applying the non-partisan 
principle in the choice of municipal officers. 

Last weck, the Citizens’ League of 
Brooklyn, composed of Democrats and 
Republicans who alike believe in this prin- 
ciple, nominated Gen. John B. Woodward 
for Mayor, who is a Democrat, and a mem- 
ber of the League, a gentleman of high 
standing in that city, and in every way 
fitted for the office. This was done after 
an attempt by the League to secure the co- 
operation of the Republican Party of 
Brooklyn. The Republican City Conven- 
tion, that met the same evening, declined 
this co-operation, and nominated ex-Mayor 
Schroeder, who, though an earnest Repub- 
lican, the next day refused to accept the 
nominution, on the ground that he believed 
in the non-partisan principle, and thought 
it but just and fair to the independent 
Democrats that one of their number should 
this Fall be selected as the candidate for 
Mayor, and be supported by the Republican 
Party. This made it necessary for the Re- 
publican City Convention to assemble 
again; and it did assemble, and, under the 
manipulation of the Daggett ‘* machine,” 
nominated General Catlin as the Republi- 
can candidate for Mayor, who promptly 
accepted the nomination. Brooklyn thus 
hasthree candidates in the field for Mayor 
—Mr. Whitney, ‘‘Boss” McLaughlin’s man; 
General Catlin, ‘Boss’ Daggett’s man; and 
General Woodward, the candidate of the 
Citizens’ League. 

Our advice to the voters of Brooklyn, 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats, 
who believe in non-partisan elections for 
municipal officers, is to stand up and be 
counted. Every one of them should vote 
for General Woodward. He represents the 
principle in which they believe, and which 
has twice elected Mayor Low; and neither 
of the other candidates does represent this 
principle. Let these Republicans and 
these Democrats make ‘an earnest effort 
to poll the largest vote possible for Gen- 
eral Woodward; and, whether they win 
or not this time, they will not only show 
their adherence to a sound principle, but 
will teach the unscrupulous party politi- 


ly given to the silly Republicans of the 
Daggett school ; and richly is it deserved by 
them. If we had a thousand votes to cast, 
we should cast every one of them in favor 
of General Woodward. 


Ciitorial Botes. 


Tue news we receive from the seat of threat- 

ened war in the Balkan provinces is more 

alarming. The two articles which we publish 

this morning will make the situation clearer 

than anything that has yet appeared, The self- 

ishness of Servia and the perfidy of Russia are 

becoming very apparent. It is evident that 

Russia is indiguant that Bulgaria should get 

any advantage without having to thank her for 

it; and so, to punish Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia for benefiting themselves without Rus- 
sian permission, Russia is stirring up Servia to 
claim ‘‘ indemnity ” for Bulgaria’s enlargement, 

While this really endangers Bulgaria, it has 
this good result— thatit will teach Bulgaria what 
a false friend it has in Russia, and the gratitude 
felt to Russia will turn to deserved hostility, 
The insanity of it all is that these states, instead 
of forming a strong confederacy against Tur- 
key, and against other foreign aggression, are 
filled with mutual jealousy, and would prefer 
that the Turk should rule rather than that any 
neighbor should be strengthened, So, instead 
of Greece and Servia being glad at the snecess 
of their sister Bulgaria, they are filled with 
anger, and ready to pounce down on her bor- 
ders, 80 a8 to give the Turk, whose whole policy 
in the past has been to set these Christian 
nationalities by the ears, the chance to occupy 
Eastern Rumelia and again dismember Bulgaria. 
It is said that a Servian army has actually 
crossed the Bulgarian frontier. This is very 
alarming, and a fratricidal war would be just 
what Turkey would like; but it is just what 
England and Germany should not allow, however 
willing Russia and Austria may be to foment it. 








We have made a somewhat thorough study 
and analysis, too elaborate for publication here, 
of the policy on the subject of temperance legis- 
lation which, since 1857, has characterized the 
Republicans and the Democrats of this stave, as 
indicated by the votes given in the legislavure 
on various excise bills which, during this period, 
have been presented and acted upon. The 
period covered is nearly thirty years; and the 
general fact which appears is that the Demo- 
crais bave usually been found on the side of 
“free rum,” or the least possible restriction of 
the liquor business, while the Republicans have 
as generally opposed such bille, and favored 
such legislation as would restrain and limit this 
traffic. The attitude of the two partics in 
regard-to temperance legislation, as exhibited 
by their representatives in the legislature of the 
state, is conspicuously different. The one thing 
in the interests of the temperance cause, which 
its friends should not do, is 0 to vote as, in 
practical effect, to increase the chances of Demo- 
cratic success, The one thing which, in our 
judgment, it is best for them to do, is to help 
the Republicans to win a victory, in electing 
alike Mr. Davenport and a Republican majority 
in both houses of the legislature. 


Tue citizens of Brooklyn, on Thursday even- 
ing of last week, held a large meeting at Music 
Hall, for the parpose of expressing their indig- 
nation at the course pursued by the Republican 
City Convention in the nomination of General 
Catlin for Mayor, and for the further purpose 
of taking steps to secure, if possible, the election 
of General Woodward, who has been nominated 
for the same office by the Citizens’ League of 
Brooklyn. We have elsewhere expressed our 
opinion of the action of the City Convention, 
and stated the circumstances under which it was 
taken. At the meeting referred to, Republicans 
and Democrats who believe that municipal 
elections should be conducted on the non-parti- 
san principle, were united in the determination 
to support Geueral Woodward. Mayor Low, 
who is a Republican, bat has been twice elected 
as Mayor by the aid of independent Democrats, 
attended this meeting, and avowed his readiness 
to enter with all his heart into the canvass, and 
speak night and day in order to defeat Demo- 
cratic and Republican ‘* bossism” in Brooklyn. 
General Woodward ought to have been indorsed 
by the Republican City Convention, This was 
alike the wise and the fair thing to do; but it 
was not done under the manipulations of Boss 
Daggett, who, we are glad to say, has, by bis own 
district, been rejected as a candidate for the 
Senate, We have elsewhere advised Republi- 
cans in Brooklyn to work and vote for General 
Woodward ; and we now emphasize the advice, 
There is not the faintest hupe of electing Gen- 
eral Catlin, and oughtnotto be; and as things 
look at this writing, it is by no means certain 
that General Woodward may not be elected. He 
will be elected, if Republicans have the good 
sense to drop Boss Daggett’s candidate, and 
concentrate their votes upon the candidate of 





cians a lesson that will be useful in the fu- 
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of them, and all other bosses, that the people of 
Brooklyn know enough to choose a Mayor with- 
out their help. It is high time that the system 
of party bossism was killed in Brooklyn and in 
every other city in the country. It is a nui- 
sance and a curse wherever tolerated. 


Tae Hon. Francis Wharton, in his recent ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the Law School 
of the Columbian University, laid down two 
fundamental principles, which he iliuatrated by 
numerous examples, One was that “ laws, to 
be lasting and beneficial, must rise upward 
from the people to the law-maker, not descend 
downward from the law-maker to the people.” 
The other was that “ no law can be permanent- 
ly operative or beneficial that is not declaratory 
of existing conditions.” Both of these proposi- 
tions are true, especially in all popular govern- 
ments, where the opinions and wishes of a ma- 
jority of the people really constitute the law. 
Some visionary and hot-headed reformers, 
who have more zeal than sense, sometimes 
suppose thet if they can get a legal rule placed 
in the form of a constitutional provision or @ 
egislative statute, that will be sufficient, with- 
out regard to “existing conditions” among the 
people on whom the rule is to operate, to secure 
the end at which they aim. It is hardly possible 
to make a greater mistake. Law, in order to 
secure its end, must be executed ; and this can 
be done only by some form of human agency. 
This agency, ina Republican government, comes 
from the people; and, if they do not hke the 
law, then they will either see to it that it is 
repealed, or decline to elect such officers as will 
enforce it. It will either be repealed altogether 
or remain in the statute book as a dead letter. 
Public sentiment is, in this country, the law- 
making power ; andany law in advance of it, or 
against it, is practically of no force or utility. 
Those who propose to correct the evils of society 
by legislation must get public sentiment nght 
in regard to these evils; and then the requisite 
legisiation will be in order, and not till then. 
There is no force in mere statutes printed on 
paper, if without the nccessary support of pub- 

lic sentiment behind them. 





Tue most beautiful illustration of Christian 
fellowship of the past twenty-five years was the 
reunion of the Old and New School Presbyteri- 
an body. Hardly second to that was the late 
union of the Methodist sects of Canada, Every 
such union is a triumph of grace over the sel- 
fishness and pride of sectarianism. We are glad 
to see that the latter body, the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, is proposing a cor- 
porate union with the United Presbyterian 
Oburch. They are of the same faith, the same 
order, and have the same hymn-hating weak- 
ness, There is no reason why they should not 
come together. But, just so, there is no reason 
why the Northern Methodists and the Southern 
should not unite ; or the African Methodists and 
the African Zion Methodists ; or, rather, all four, 
and half a dozen others, into one body; or the 
Free Baptists and the Congregationalists ; or 
the Unitarians and the Universalisis; or the 
Reformed (Dutch) and the Northern, Southern, 
and Cumberland Presbyterians, It is wouder- 
ful, it is painful, how these brethren, who 
ought to love each other, actually love to stay 


apart. 





Tuey have been holding faith cure con- 
ventions in this city and in Philadelphia, the 
past week, and unmbers of the healers, and 
numbers of the healed were present. They 
have one of the Bible signs in their favor—*'Not 
many wise, not many noole are called”; and, 
applied to them, we sometimes question whether 
the letter m of the repeated adjective is not 
superfiuous, They may have all the faith they 
please ; but, let us beg them not to eet themselves 
upon a higher level than the rest of us, and pity 
our lack of faith, The faith that God is going 
to heal sickness may be very good ; but it is in- 
finitely lower than that other faith which trust 
in the love and wisdom of God in sickness or 
health, sinking our will in bis will; infinitely 
below that faith possessed by the soul that 
rests its eternal salvation on the redemp- 
tion of Jesus Obrist, By as much as the soui is 
better than the body is the faith which accepts 
salvation for the soul better than the faith 
which accepts healing for the body. The one 
who adds the body faith to the soul faith has 
added very little, and has no right to boast, 


Fairs, in the sense of accepting the Bible as 
the Word of God, and believing what God says 
in that Word, is by no means an unimportant 
constituent of Christian character. Men must 
believe the truth in order to be cunverted or 
sanctified by it. And yet mere faitb, simply as 
en intellectual assent to the truth, does not con- 
stitute one a Christian, and will not secure sal- 
vation. It is not believing with the heart unto 
righteousness. It is not that faith which Paul 
had in view wnen he said to the Philippian 
jailer: * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” It is practically what 
James calls dead faith, “being alone,” It is 





faith without works, and hence without the 
necessary evidence of its reality. The devils be- 
lieve and tremble ; and yet they are not Chris- 
tians, The true Christian not only believes, but 
he so believes as to put his faith into practice, 
His life is marked by what the Bible calls “ the 
obedience of the faith.”” What he believes con- 
trols both his inward and his outward life ; and 
thus he has the proof of his faith in the course 
of his practical life. One who has not this 
proof had better not talk much about his relig- 
ion. The strong probability is that he has none 
to talk about. His head may be very orthodox, 
but his life is heterodox, He does not act as if 
he believed at all; and, when called upon in the 
final day for the proof of his faith, he will not 
be able to find it. Let us set it down, as a fixed 
truth, that no faith is sound and saving that 
does not practically controi the life. 





Four writers in The Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, all theological professors, give their 
opinion a8 to what is needed to improve the 
curriculum in their institutions, Of these Pro- 
fessor Hovey and President Strong are conser- 
vative, the latter especially deprecating the in- 
troduction of the elective system into theolog- 
ical education. But the elective system, pure 
and simple, has been practiced for years in Bap- 
tiat theological education in the South, and with 
excellent results, and so thorough a scholar as 
Professor Broadus defends it in its most radical 
form from his own experience, It is very much 
as the teachers who have not tried coeducation 
are desperately afraid of it, while those who 
have tried it declare it works admirably. Buta 
yet more important point is made, we think, by 
Prot. W. N. Clarke, of Torcnto. The great lack 
of our seminaries, he declares; is instruction in 
pastoral theology. ‘This is an opinion we have 
ourselves expressed, It is not Church polity, nor 
homiletics that we mean, but pastoral theology, 
pure and simple, which shall actually teach the 
young man how to go out and seek lost souls 
until he finds them; which shall develop the 
methods of revivals, of prayer-meetings, of in- 
quiry meetings,of church organization, in all their 
forms, This department is most important, and, 
possibly, excepting the study of the sermon, the 
chief study which a man, as a pastor, needs to 
understand, It is, we verily believe, very much 
neglected in our schools of theology, made very 
subordinate to the theory of preaching. But if 
the vermon draws the hearer, the inquiry 
meeting fixes him. What instruction do we 
have as to how to talk to inquirers one by one 
in the inquiry meeting? Very little, we fear. 





Tue discussion on Inspiration is now fully 
opened in Baptist circles, The current number 
of The Baptist Quarterly Review contains an 
article by the Rev. Norman Fox, of this city, but 
late of the Baptist Divinity School in Missouri ; 
and he is to be followed in the January number 
by Drs. Dodge, of Hamilton, Lincola, of Newton, 
Stevens, of Rochester, Manly, of Louisville, Pep- 
per, of Colby, and Robinson, of Brown. If Chi- 
cayo and Crozer Seminaries also are represented, 
all the Baptist theological schools will be heard 
from. Professor Fox lays down the following 
thesis : 

** The apostles’ writings were inspired just so far 

as their acts and ora] utterances were inspired; no 
less, DO more.” 
It will be seen tbat the discussion is raised, not 
regarding tne fact, but merely regarding the ex- 
tent of inspiration, Unless, however, this thesis 
can be demolished, it will be necessary for 
the other writers to acknowledge that there 
is a purely human element in what the apostles 
wrote, as well as in what they did or said, and 
that, as we are at liberty to sit in private judg- 
ment on the question whether Paul was or was 
not right in the controversy regarding Mark, so 
we are at liberty to exercise our private judg- 
ment on the question of the correctness of his 
utterance regarding women as teachers. We 
shall scan with interest the columns of our Bap- 
tist exchanges to see in what method this thesis 
will be met, This thesis cannot be overthrown 
by the assumption of the traditionalists that 
they monopolize all loyalty to God's truth, 
Professor Fox appeuls to Scripture, and rests the 
fate of his thesis entirely on one question— 
namely: ‘‘In what chapter and verse of the 
New Testament is it declared or implied that the 
apostles were inspired in writing, as they were 
not in acting and speaking?” This is a fair 
question, and it is entitled to an honest answer. 
We believe that they were inspired when they 
wrote, and just as much inspired when they 
spoke on Mars’ Hill or before Felix and Festus. 
Christ’s own promise to them requires us to be- 
lieve that those who are in the search for mis- 
takes in Paul's written Epistles, or in Paul's 
spoken addresses, would spend time more profi- 
tably in searching for bis great divine truths, 





Tax special contributions to the discussion of 
the Old Testament Revision for this quarter, are 
from Prof, Hevry P. Smith, of Lane Seminary, 
in The Presbyterian Review, and Dr. Talbot W. 
Chamberr, in The Bibliotheca Sacra. Professor 
Smith’s argument goes to show, by numerous ex- 





amples, the obligation that rests on scholars to 
correct the faulty Hebrew text. He says: 

“The facts cannot mean less than this: We have 

the Old Testament in a copy that is disfigured by a 
multitude of more or less important errors. We 
have at hand the means for correcting at least half 
of these errors. The English Committee do correct 
a number of them in the margin. Tne American 
Committee would only admit a dozen or two which 
they were forced to put into the text, because, with 
their best efforta, they could not otherwise make 
sense out of it. The position of the American Com- 
mittee is at Jeast inexplicable.” 
He says that there are not less than fifty such 
errors in the single book of Judges, and the pro- 
portion is as great in Joshua, Kirgs, and 
Chronicles, and much larger in Chronicles. 
The article is a careful and scholarly discussion, 
with fall details and proofs. Dr. Chambers’s 
article is a reply to Professor Briggs, who has 
stirred him up to some acerbity. Professor 
Brigys struck about with his fists, heedless 
whom he bit. Dr. Chambers handles a skillful 
rapier, If Dr. Briggs does not agree with the 
revisers, Dr. Chambers thinks “divine grace 
will enable them to bear the infliction.” If Pro- 
fessor Briggs “fails to see” anything, Dr. 
Chambers asks if ‘‘ tne difficulty may not be as 
much in the organ that sees as in the object that 
is seen?” The Doctor thinks it quite too much 
that ‘‘the Professor not only knows all that 
can be known about Hebrew, but also can 
read men’s minds and discern their motives,” 
He marshals Gesenius and Ewald against Pro- 
fessor Briggs, and says: ‘‘The advantage is 
slightly with the former, though we tremble 
to say it; for perhaps even they did net 
‘stand on the higats of Hebrew grammar.’” 
Dr. Chambers finds ‘* hallucination” and “ in- 
fatuation” in Professor Briggs’s positions, and 
he proceeds to controvert them one by one, 
He supports the current Hebrew text, and goes 
so far as to make the assertion : 

“In the emendations of even the best modern 

scholars there is nothing but conjecture. And if 
there is anything settled in textual criticism, 
whether sacred or classical, it is that the poorest 
manuscript is better than the cleverest guess.” 
In fact, it is quite as notorious that the best 
manuscripts must often be corrected by ‘ guess” ; 
and the revisers have done it in a number of 
cases. The only question is whether they ought 
not to have done it oftener. On this point the 
general consensus of the most competent 
critics seems to be that Professor Briggs’s view 
is right, although, on other points, as on the 
proposed use of Jahveh for Jehovah, and on the 
giving of the poetical structure of Psalms, etc., 
we presume the verdict will support Dr. Cham- 
bers. So far as the tone of discussion is con- 
cerned, we wish that all writers would imitate 
Professor Smith. 





SECTABIANISM is a hateful thing in every 
aspect, and nowhere more 6o than when one de- 
nomination attempts to interfere with and 
seduce with money the peaceable churches of 
another denomination. That is what our North- 
ern Presbyterian Church is charged with doing 
in Florida and Texas. If it has been guilty, it 
deserves the severest censure, which we should 
not withhold. But, if we do not like sectarian- 
ism, we do not like slander any better ; and cer- 
tainly the charges made, so far as we can dis- 
cover, are not borne out by the facts. We will 
mention the cases in Florida of which we have 
knowledge, premising that it is noticeable that 
the cases charged occur in just those two states 
into which Northerners are flocking, and where 
neither Church can call the other an interloper, 
(1) Ravenswood, The charges are brought by 
the Rev. A. Enloe. Mr. Enloe isa Southern 
Presbyterian minister, whose old age is em- 
ployed in supplying for a season various feeble 
churches to which the presbytery may send 
him. This church was organized by the 
Rev. G. M. Hair, who died more than 
a year ago, Mr. Enloe had failed to 
accomplish anything there, and had left the 
place; but he lived on pleasant terms with Mr. 
Hair, exchanged with him, co-operated in special 
services, and rendered him ministerial aid in his 
last sickness, Then he made no complaint of 
interference. (2) Sorrento. In March, 1884, 
Rev. A. W. Sproull, Northern Presbyterian 
Synodical missionary, visited this place, found no 
church, Mr, Enloe had formerly preached there 
once a month, but had gone, as the people had 
withdrawn their subscriptions for him. Mr, 
Sproul! held meetings and organized a church of 
seventeen members. Mr, Sprouil afterward met 
Mr. Enloe, who expressed bis surprise at the 
success in such an un-Presbyterian community, 
but made no complaint. The people have a 
church edifice and a settled pastor. (3) Altoona, 
While Mr. Enloe was considering the matter of 
himeelf joining the Northern Church, he in- 
vited Mr. Sprovll to help him in services at 
Altoona—the latter to do all the preaching. 
First, Mr. Enloe drew up the following paper : 

“ We, the undersigned, desire to be organized into 
a Presbyterian Church, its ecclesiastical relation to 
be determined by the majority of those entering 
into the organization.” 

During the services of two weeks, two Northern 
and two Southern ministers were present. The 











church was organized March 22d, and all four 
took part, Mr. Enloe ordaining the deacon, 
Then Mr. Enloe called the roll, and by a large 
majority it was voted to join the Northern 
Church. Mr. Enloe pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and gave no hint of any wrong done, Mr, 
Sproull unqualifiedly denies to us that any in- 
ducement was ever offered, to his knowledge, to 
any Southern Presbyterian Church in Florida to 
join the Northern Presbytery. One case is de- 
scribed in the complaint we have seen (divided 
into two cases, ‘* No. 9,’’ and “No. 12”) which 
is that of San Mateo, which decided its own re- 
lation, wholly independent of all outside advice, 
and before Mr. Sproull visited them. Having 
shown these charges unjustifiable, we trust they 
will be withdrawn. Our Presbyterian brethren 
in the North are not a pack of ravening wolves, 
but decent Christian people. 


We have not the slightest idea that the Gov- 
ernment of Spain will object to receiving Dr. 
Curry as minister, even with all the kindly sug- 
gestions to that effect which some of our Catho- 
lic papers are giving. Secretary Bayard laughs 
at the idea. Our excellent contemporary, The 
Catholic Mirror, however, makes somewhat 
clearer the objection to him. It is not that he 
is a Protestant, nora Protestant minister, nor, 
further, that he has expressed himself as opposed 
to Catholicism, but that ‘‘he was at the head of 
the Southern Baptist foreign board of missions, 
a body which occupies itself in vilifying foreign 
Catholics, at the same time that it attempts to 
penetrate their countries.” So, then, itis re- 
garded as an international offense to “attempt 
to penetrate” a Catholic country. We do not 
admit that for a moment. Ours is overwhelm- 
ingly a Protestant country, and fifty years ago 
was almost wholly so. But it is no offense for 
Catholics, or for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith to do its best to convert us ; and it 
is equally innocent for Protestants to attempt 
to proselyte in Catholic countries. That isa 
matter to which the liberty ot civilization is in- 
different. Anything but religious liberty now- 
adays is barbarism. We do not remember that 
Dr. Curry was at the head of the Baptist foreign 
mission board. If so, it was many years ago, or 
it was in the same formal way in which Presi- 
dent Hopkins is at the head of the American 
Board, not as the managing Secretary, but as 
an unpaid honurary officer. The Catholic Mir- 
ror quotes against Dr. Curry what the * Pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Baptist Convention” 
for this year has to report about Baptist mis- 
sions in Catholic lands. But it does not prove 
that Dr. Curry wrote or approved the passages, 
or was even at the Convention. The most offen- 
sive sentence quoted is: ‘Our missionary re- 
marks, ‘A lady, recently baptized, destroyed 
$300 worth of idols!’” The worship before the 
images of the saints may not be idolatry, but to 
think so and to say so—and it is not Dr. Curry 
that said so—is no international offense. 


Bort Dr. Curry’s worst offense is that he made 
a speech in 1876, before the Ricbmond Southern 
Baptist Convention, soon after his return from 
Italy. A missionary had just spoken of the 
dangers in cannibal tribes, when Dr. Curry said : 

“There is something worse—more dificult to 
overcome—than even cannibalism. The difficulties 
in Italy are even greater than were those in the 
South Sea Islands or in China. Romanism has been 
incorporated into the very life of the people, and has 
been a corroding canker, eating out the public con- 
science and emasculating everything like spiritual 
life. Those whe had only seen Romanism in this 
country, as modified by our free institutions or re- 
straining itself from policy, can form no conception 
of what it and its blighting influences are in Europe. 
The same power that made heathen England and 
heathen America Christian ean convert pagan Asia 
and Africa, and worse than pagan Rome.” 

The Catholic Mirror says: 

“There is not a fair-minded Protestant in the 

United States who will not perceive the incongruity 
of sending such a gentleman as he has painted hi m- 
self to represent this country atthe Catholic court 
of Spain.”’ 
Then we regret to say we are not fair-minded. 
We confess it isa very high-spiced paragraph. 
But Catholics may take it as a compliment that 
itis harder to convert them than to convert 
cannibals. Thatis noinjury. The offense, if 
any, is in saying that Romanism in Italy is a 
“corroding canker,” “ blighting” everything. 
We fail to see how it is of any concern to 
Spain or Italy whether a representative of 
America believes that the ignorance, corrosion 
and blight of those countries is caused by 
Romaniem, or by the Free Masons, carbonari, and 
Protestant missionaries, It is none of our busi- 
ness how severely the Chinese Minister in 
Washington may have inveighed against Chris- 
tianity, nor how degraded our Minister to Pe- 
king may hold the ancestor worship of the 
Celestial Empire to be. 





...-A valued correapondent sends us the fol- 
lowing correction : 

I was struck by the phrase “ body-cherished 
pain” in the translation of Chamisso’s * Echo Song” 
(No. 11 of Lebens-Lieder und Bilder) published in 
THE INDEPENDENT of Oct. Sth. On referring to the 
original I find that the translator read “ letbgeheyt’ 
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instead of * liebgeheyt.” Grimm’s Dictionary gives 
another quotation for liebgeheyt from Chamisso— 
yiz.: Sei mtr ein liebgeheyter Gast. 
Yours, truly, H. C. G. BRANDT. 
Cuirntow, N. ¥. 


...-Citizens of New York, who are interested 
in having a sound and capable city judiciary, 
will do well to vote for the two Haweses, Gran- 
ville P. and James W., who have been nomi- 
nated by the Republicans for the City Court. 
Granville P. Hawes is nominated for re-election. 
James W. Hawes is a graduate of Harvard, a 

gentleman of sound legal learning, and of ex- 
Sellent character, and is in every way fitted for 
the position for which he has been named. 
There are three tickets in the field; but this is 
by far the best, and we hope it will be success- 
ful. 


.. Lhe Sunday-school lesson on which we com- 
ment this week introduces the first and only 
foreign missionary of the Old Testament. 
Naomi told her daughter-in-law to go back to 
her gods. Elisha toid Naaman he might wor- 
ship in the tempie of Rimmon. There is not 
one command, till we come to the case of 
Jonah, in the whole Old Testament to seek the 
conversion of foreign people ; and Jonah thought 
it ao strange, and was so indignant at the idea 
of God’s having mercy on the repentant Nine- 
vites, that he turned and ran the other way. 
Nothing can show more distinctly the contrast 
of the Old Testament with the New than the 
treatment of the subject of missions. And it 
is curious that the Westminster Standards have 
nothing to say about missions—not even a 
Jonah’s commission in them. But the churches 
have learned from their Bible, and not from 
their creeds. 


...-The public are shocked at the sight of lit- 
tle children drunk in the streets, The story 
from Lowell of five girls under thirteen years of 
age being arrested for drunkenness sends a thrill 
of horror through a Christian’s nerves; but 
ought we not to expect such things? Of course 
there isa law against selling whisky to minors, 
But what does a rumseller care for law? We 
must not expect him to conduct his business 
either on the principle of Jaw or humanity. If 
men of character did not directly or indirectly 
support this infamous traffic, the saloons wou'd 
soon vanish. Thereis more than one man re- 
sponsible for the drunkenness of the little girls 
in Lowell. 


.-There are two modern candidates for 
designation by the ‘‘ number of the beast,” (Rev. 
xiii, 18) whom the politicians will scarcely over- 
look, whatever the commentators may do about 
it. One claim comes from the Old World, and 
insists that the passage unmistakably refers to 
“boycotting”; pomting to the fact that 
IlappvéAdog (Parnell), by the regular reckoning, 
is 666. On the other band, the New World finds 
a better cryptograph than that of either penin- 
sular or insular Greeks, triumphantly insists 
that the prophecy most palpably has in view the 
Socialists in America, whose apostle’s name 
Nw DIDI 7 (Mr. Justus Schwab) is like- 
wise 666, and that with an R, which is not su- 
perfluous, 


-.+«‘Judged by the number of souls it has 
succeeded in getting into Heaven,” says The 
Christian Register, ‘* the work of the American 
Board is a dismal failure.” The American 
Board has spent twenty-one million dollars, Will 
our honored contemporary, taking as its stand- 
ard the expense of sustaining Unitarian 
churches, kindly tell us how many conversions 
would have been required for an economical ex- 
penditure of this sum? We are pleased to see 
that it thinks the work of the American Board 
for education, the arts of civilization, and for 


geography and commerce, has been a grand 
success, 


....The following curious paragraph respect- 
ng some of the founders of the Mormon 
Church is taken from “ Life from the Stage to 
the Pulpit, (Ch. viii) by Rev. Mr. Stimson, a 
Baptist minister many years ago in Mendon, N. 
Y., of good repute : 

“The next day, in the afternoon, the covenant 
meeting convened, and a large concourse of people 
assembled. Among the number were Heber C. 
Kimball and Brigham Young. Brigham spoke. At 
that time he had left the Methodists, and be- 
longed to what were called the Giffordites. He 
Was quite fervent, and spoke with much feeling and 
effect. He was regarded as stronger in heart than 
head. His faith and piety were counted of more 
force than his intellect, Heber ©, Kimball, on the 
other hand, wasrespected as a man of mach more 
mental power, but not of great devotion in compar- 
ison with his associate Young.” 


-»--Here is the case of a sensible faith cure 
woman, who was content not to becured. At the 
Philadelphia meeting, Mrs. Baxter, who pub- 
lishes the London Divine Healer, said: 


“On Monday night I arrived here with my face 
all full of mosquito bites, Several friends kindly 
Prayed that I should be freed of them by Tuesday 
morning. When I retired to my bed Jesus spoke 
to me and said: * Would you not go among the peo- 
ple and speak for me with a swollen face?’ I re- 
Plied ; ‘If it is thy will, I will be glad to dogo.’ And 
nat isthe reason I came here to-day with the swell- 


ng in my face. Itis the working out of a divine 
purpose.” 


....The over-married saints in Utah and sur- 
rounding regions have been so extensively and 
effectually ‘ persecuted” and peeled, harried, 
and sealed of late, that now no less than fifty 
polygamous elders languish in prison, all the 
way from Detroit to Yuma, Arizona, Boise, 
Idaho,and Salt Lake ; while, in one prison, hard 
by the latter city, an even thirty wear the striped 
suit, with a round dozen more sure to follow as 
soon as jury can convict and judge can sen- 
tence, and not to mention the army of others 
not yet numerable, after whom three able-bodied 
and plucky grand juries are in red-hot chase, 


. It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
report that Dr. J. R, 8. Sterrett has returned to 
Smyrna from a five months’ trip in Asia Minor 
after Greek inscriptions, Great anxiety had 
been felt by his friends for his safety, owing to 
bis not having been heard from for four months, 
and the country being infested by Circassian 
robbers. He brings back 611 Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, and reports the important discov- 
ery of the site of the biblical Lystra at Kha tiin 
Serai. 

.. In one of the faith cure meetings forty- 
five people rose and testified that they had been 
healed by faith, seventeen of them from organic 
diseases beyond the power of medical relief. 
Then thirty-five men and women came forward 
to be cured, A ‘‘ worker’’ in the cause stood by 
each one, laid his or her hand on the candidate’s 
head, prayed, and then oil was rubbed on the 
top of the head, and the cure was supposed to 
be performed. We do not doubt that in numbers 
of cases the faith went far to produce a cure, 


.. The facts, already brought to the knowl- 
edge of the public, show that a most desperate 
rascality has been attempted, by the Democrats 
in Cincinnati and Columbus, to miscount the 
votes at the recent election in Ohio. The special 
object was to capture the legislature by fraud, 
and thus secure the election of a Democratic 
United States Senator. Let the rascals, whether 
in high life or low life, be hunted down with un- 
sleeping vigilance, and be severely punished, as 
they richly deserve. 

..The Republicans of this city have placed 
in the field a thoroughly good ticket for local 
offices; and, since the Democrats are divided 
among themselves, and have two tickets in the 
field, there is a fair chance for Republican suc- 
cess. There has not been so good a chance for 
many years ; and, if Republicans now work with 
all their might, they will probably redeem the 
city, at least for the time being, from the 
government of Tammany Hall. 


. Royalty has fallen on evil times surely. 
Republican England will allow its princes to exist ; 
but, if they show any desire to become something 
more than mere ornaments, they are warned to 
keep their places. The Marquis of Lorne must 
feel that he has a very hard lot as the Queen’s 
son-in-law when Conservatives mob him and 
drive him from the rostrum, Whatcan be more 
stupid than the life the Prince of Wales is con- 
demned to lead? 


..».-The statue erected to the memory of the 
late William E. Dodge in this city, was, last 
week, unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, It 
was justly remarked by one of the speakers that 
the life of Mr. Dodge illustrated the words of 
the apostle: ‘* Distributing to the necessity of 
saints; given to hospitality; not slothful in 
business ; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
His life is certainly a good practical commen- 
tary upon these words. 

....The attempt of the Government of Den- 
mark to override the will of the people can have 
but one result—the overthrow of the reaction- 
aries. The spectacle of a Premier holding office 
with only half a dozen Parliamentary supporters 
is a very curious one in these days of constitu- 
tional government, It will not be prudent 
for the King to disregard the wishes of the 
people and continue the anomaly, 


....Robert Hall contended for the possibility 
of a pious Jew obtaining salvation without be- 
coming a convert to Christianity. He says: 

“He possesses the law and the prophets, which, as 
our Lord himself affirmed, contain sufficient motives 
to repentance with that expectation of a future 
Messiah, and of the spiritual benefits which he is 
appointed to confer, by which saints under the 
ancient economy were justified.” 

...»The Privy Council have declined to inter- 
fere in behalf of Riel, the Canadian rebel who is 
under sentence of death. This remits the ques- 
tion back to the Governor-General of Canada, 
with the probability that he will ultimately de- 
cide to carry the sentence into effect. A wiser 
course, especially in view of the state of feeling 
among the French Canadians, would be to miti- 
gate the sentence into a life imprisonment, 


.-The brewers have marked Edward B. 
Thomas, the Republican candidate for Attorney- 
General in this state as a proper man to be de- 
feated, His offense should make him the most 
popular man in the state. He had the courage 
to introduce a prohibition measure in the Senate. 
No temperance man, however be may vote for 





governor, should fail to vote for Mr. Thomas, 


..Mr, Dorman B, Eaton, in « letter found 
in the New York Times, makes sad havoc with 
the imputations against the United States Civil 
Service Commission contained in the platform 
of the New York State Democratic Convention, 
That is to say, he conclusively shows that theré 
is absolutely no justice in these imputations, 
becanse false from beginning to end. 

..-We wish our Unitarian contemporary 
would give its authority for saying that the 
Roman Catholic Church teaches the damnation 
of all heathens. We do not remember where, 
and the doctrine of *‘invincible ignorance” opens 
an escape for it. Indeed, the great missionary 
Jesuit Order have taken pains to teach that the 
heathen are not necessarily lost. 


.. Judge Van Brunt, of this city, is of the 
opinion that mere eccentricity, as shown by 
“fanciful ideas” that may make one a little 
cranky,” unless corroborated by other indica- 
tions, does not necesserily imply any such an- 
soundness of mind as disqualifies him to make 
a valid will. This is good common sense, 
which is always good law. 


..-How much longer will that plague apot of 
Europe, Monaco, be permitted to extend its 
career of crime? It isa very pit of Hell. The 
latest case of ruin and suicide is that of a 
French woman who lost 75,000 francs at the 
gambling table, and, in remorse, took her life. 
It were better that this Sodom were razed and 
sown with salt. 


. The fundamental idea of the recent letter 
of Carl Schurz is that principles, and not mere 
party, should control the people in choosing the 
officers of government, This doctrine, general- 
ly adopted, would correct moat of the evils that 
have crept into the politics of this country. 


...-A personal word will often change a vote 
in politics, and few citizens hesitate to do this 
much for party. A personal word will often in- 
duce the sinful to forsake his sins and be saved, 
Why is it that there are so few of the followers 
of Christ to work in this way for the Master? 


..Local option, it seems, has been adopted 
in Switzerland by a very large majority. It is 
to operate by cantons. In Scotland, nearly all 
the Parliamentary candidates are pledged to the 
system, and it is vindicating itself everywhere, 
as practica ble and effective. 


....The contrast between Governor Hill and 
Mr. Davenport, and between the political parties 
they respectively represent, furnish an abun- 
dant reason why the voters of this state should 
elect Mr. Davenport, and retire Governor Hill 
to private life. 


..A riddle of a letter is in The Interior from 
the Rev. Anson Smyth, of Cleveland, O., about 
the theological position of unnamed clergymen 
about Boston. We strongly suspect it will need 
either elucidation or co ntradiction. 


....The Pittsburgh Catholic wants to know 
why ‘Protestant missionary efforts are not 
successful?” If it will tell us why the Church 
of Rome is not successful we will answer 
its inquiry. 

.-For ‘ School and College,” and ‘* Ministe- 
rial Register,” see p. 21. 











NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


WE are prepared to send Tue INDEPEND 
ENT Club List to any one who will send us 
a postal card request, who may wish to 
subscribe for.one or more papers or maga- 
zines in connection with Tue INDEPENDENT. 
We can offer them at less than the regular 
publisher’s price, enabling one to make a 
material saving. 

We supply a large number of schools, 
reading-rooms, and individuals with their 
entire list of periodicals, in many cases 
amounting to twenty or thirty different 
publications. 


During the past week we have received 
new subscribers from nearly every state 
and territory, the Canadas, and many for- 
eign countries. An excess in dollars and 
cents over the corresponding week of last 
year of about sixty-five per cent., for which 
we return thanks to very many old sub- 
scribers who have kindly interested them- 
selves to send us new subscribers with 
their own renewals. During the next 
year Tse Inpepenpent will take no 
backward steps, but will le more read- 
able, entertaining, instructive, and more 
of a necessity to ts readers than ever be- 
fore. Few, if any, of the present sub- 
scribers of Tae InpEPENDENT can afford to 
allow their subscriptions to cease, and few, 
if any, reading, thinking people, can afford 
not to become regular subscribers to it. 

SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


One month.......8 .30/One year.........$ 3.00 
Three months... .75 Two years....... 5.00 
Four monthbs.... 1.00|Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50|/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years....... 10.00 








Any number over five at $2.90 each. 


‘READING NC NOTICES. 
SoorHiNe AND HEatine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves trne. 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. . 


THE best Ankle Root And Collar Pads are made of 
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CLOTHING. 
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__ LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC. 
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26 YEARS 
a Furnace-builder gives right to claim experienc 
and success. 





JAMES SPEAR, 


1014 and 1016,Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Constable o K # 
CARPETS 


RUCS 


Are offering 
Body Brussels at $1 and $1.10 
TAPESTRIES, INGRAINS, 


other grades of 





and all 


CARPETINGS 


at equally great bargains. 


ALSO, RUGS AND MATS, 


in extensive variety at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Proadway HK 19th dt. 


¢ Rew 


) 


a) d/o 
( onstable Ks Co 


Miser’ and Chlven’s Caomente 


We will exhibit this week 
novel styles in Fflisses’ and 
(Children’s Dresses, Suits, jack- 
ets and Wraps. Also our ex- 
tensive assortment of Paris and 
Domestic Underwear for La- 
dies, Pisses and Children. 

N. B.—Jnfants’ Wutfits and 
Wedding Crousseaux a Spe- 
cialty. 


Proadwvay AS oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 











Linancial, 
WAGE-EARNERS AND THE SIL- 
VER LAW. 


Tuosk who work for wages, and have oc- 
casion to spend their money nearly as fast 
as they receive it, in the supply of their 
dally wants, are just the persons who have 
the strongest reasons for desiring the repeal 
of the silverlaw. Its continuance threatens 
to them a greater harm than to any other 
class. ‘*God help the poor! The rich can 
help themselves,” is a very common sayiog ; 
and it applies with special emphasis in re- 
spect to the silver law, and that, too, in a 
great variety of ways. 

There is no doubt that one of the reasons 
why business in all the branches of produc- 
tive industry and trade has for a long time 
been so dull, grows out of the fact that 
capitalists and tradesmen, by reason of the 
continued coinage of silver dollars, feel un- 
certain as to the future. They see an im- 
pending peril, and, from motives of busi- 
ness prudence, think it wise to take in sail. 
The effect is to diminish, in various ways, 
the amount of business done in the com- 
munity; and this, practically, means a di- 
minished demand for the labor of those 
who are wage-earners, and have nothing 

but labor to sell. If, as is the fact, the sil- 











ver law awakens distrust among capitalists 
and business men, they will curtail their 
operations, and will not be in the market, 
as the purchasers of labor, to anything like 
the extent that characterizes them in times 
when confidence rests upon a settled and 
permanent basis. The evil,in its heaviest 
and most burdensome form, falls upon those 
who work for wages, and live upon their 
daily earnings. The rate of wages sinks, 
and the demand for labor diminishes. 

Moreover, when the collapse comes—as 
come it will if the coinage be continued, 
and the depreciated silver dollar shall 
practically become the standard of value 
and gold be at a premium—the prices of 
commodities, as computed in this dollar, 
will rise much more rapidly than the rate 
of wages as computed in the same dollar. 
The wage-earner, though nominally paid 
the same rate of wages as before the col- 
lapse, will find that the money paid to him 
has less purchasing power than before. 
That is to say, he cannot, with a day’s labor, 
buy as much flour, bread, or meat, or as 
much of anything that he needs to con- 
sume. This is always the case when the 
currency which represents values, and is 
the medium of exchange, is depreciated. 
It takes a very considerable time before, 
under such circumstances, the rate of 
wages and current prices adjust themselves 
10 each other; and this period is always one 
of hardship, and often of great distress to 
the wage-earner. What he has to take ia 
poor money—poor by reason of its dimin- 
ished purchasing power. When he comes 
to use it he will find out this fact by a sor- 
rowful experience. 

Why, then, should Congress continue in 
operation a law that, if continued, must at 
last end in a financial crisis, and impose the 
heaviest part of the evil upon those who 
are wage-earners? These wage-earners 
form about one-sixth of the population of 
the country, and their interests are certainly 
worthy of consideration by Congress. To 
keep up the coinage of silver dollars at the 
sacrifice of their interests would be an act 
of legislative cruelty. It would be better to 
put the owners of silver mines on the pen- 
sion list, and pay them even a large pen- 
sion, rather than persist in a policy so sure 
to be harmful to the wage-carners of the 
country, 

; _— — 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 


Av the last or fourth annual meeting of 
the American Forestry Congress, held at 
Boston, the Rev. N. H. Eggleston read a 
paper in regard to the forests of this coun- 
try. We give, as follows, a summary of 
some of his figures on the subject; 





“The recent census shows that the whole area 
of land surface—Alaska being left out of con- 
sideration--is 1,856,070,400 acres; total forest 
area, 440,990,000 acres ; total farm area, 295,650,- 
000 acres. Of unimproved and waste lands, in- 
cluding ‘old fields,’ there are 1,115,440,400 
acres, There are 150,000 miles of railway, in- 
cluding aide tracks. It has required 396,000,000 
ties for their construction. Supposing that the 
ties require to be renewed once in six years, and 
that 10,000 miles of new road are built annually, 
if twenty-five years be ullowed as the time neces- 
sary for trees to obtain a size suitable for mak- 
ing ties, then it would require 15,000,000 acres 
of standing timber to supply the annual demand 
for ties, or an area almost exactly equal to that 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Khode Island combined. 

** But, with the increase of railroads, it is to be 
considered that the annual demand for ties is all 
the while increasing. The census reports the 
consumption of 145,778,137 cords of wood and 
74,000,000 bushels of charcoal for fuel in dwell- 
ings, stores, factories, steamboats, and locomo- 
tives. This, in a single year, would clear the 
fores.s from an area of 30,000,000 acres, about 
equal to that of New York and North Carolina, 
The census also reports that, in 1880, forest fires 
consumed the trees on 10,274,089 acres; and 
there is no reason to believe that a less area will 
be burned over this year than in 1880. The cen- 
sus gives the amount of lumber cut in 1880 as 
18,000,000,000 feet. Last year the cut had in- 
creased to 28,000,000,000 feet, which would lay 
bare an area of 5,600,000 acres, equal nearly to 
that of New Hampshire. Altogether, it appears 
that the forests of the country are subject to an 
annual drain of 50,750,089 acres, which would 
clear a wooded surface equa! in extent to the area 
of all the New England States, together with New 
Jersey and Maryland. It may well be inquired 
how long the forests can endure this drain ; how 
long the country can bear this rapid destruction 
of the most important material element of its 
prosperity.” 

The forestry question in this country 
will, at no distant day, be one of great 
practical importance; and it is nota bit too 
soon to consider what shall be done. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue fact that money continues to find its 
way into profitable channels at the various 
money centers of the country, with an in- 
creasing demand, is an evidence of the 
business prosperity and progressive enter- 
prise that is being inaugurated in com- 
mercial circles. The recent activity in the 
stock market has assisted in calling into 
requisition a large amount of idle money; 
and, owing to the increased demand, rates 
at one time duritg the week manifested a 
tendency to increase to higher figures. The 
supply, however, was ample to meet the 
necessities of borrowers where the proper 
security was presented; but rates have 
ruled steady at 14@2 per cent. Belated 
borrowers in some instances have been 
obliged to pay as high as 24@3 per cent. for 
accommodation over night. Commercial 
paper hes ruled dull, with offerings light. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 3$@ 
4 per cent. discount, four months at 44@5, 
and good single-numed paper at 5@64 per 
cent, 





STOCK MARKET. 


The activity of the stock market during 
the past week can be attributed to the 
manipulation of the large operators, who 
have such complete control that they can 
take it out of the hands of any competing 
purties. A withdrawal for a short time on 
their part succeeded in frightening small 
operators into a realizing process; and at 
the same time induced more or less of a 
short interest; but, before a genuine and 
healthy reaction could be fairly recorded, 
the various bull interests again rushed in 
with an effort to advance prices higher 
than ever. Active stocks have been util- 
ized to create, by their apparent strength, a 
desire to buy anything and everything; and 
the consequence is that the close of the 
week witnessed a buoyancy utterly incon- 
sistent with the real condition. The 
manipulators are in charge of the wires, 
and as these are pulled the puppets jump. 
Rumors of ali kinds are afloat, the effect of 
which seems to be irresistible to those who 
get the speculative craze, and desire to 
hastily become rich by putting up their small 
margins, and taking the slim chances tha, 
are offered, while the present powers con- 
trol. Take it all in all, the speculative 
condition is not a healthy one. It is too 
feverish to last. It is neither consistent 
with the facts that warrant an ordinarily 
firm market, nor a prudential revelation of 
the business methods of the magnates in 
whose power it is to keep honest progress 
within conservative bounds. 

That there has been, or soon will be, a 
division in the force of the bulls to a 
greater or less extent, appears to be prob- 
able, if one may judge from the feverieh- 
ness that prevails. A jealousy against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company already 
begins to find expression, because the 
statement of shipments for the last two 
weeks shows that this road has absorbed 
41.2 per cent. of the same, and the other 
lines do not comprehend how, if the Penn- 
sylvania maintains its rates, it could have 
acquired such advantage. While the offi- 
cials of the latter deny emphatically that 
the new tariff has not been faithfully ob- 
served, the suspicion, once aroused, prom- 
ises to result in a general demoralization. 
If this should occur, and the other trunk 
lines join in the fracas, then good-by to 
the present forced and artificial phases of 
speculation. 

The following quotations show the high- 
est, lowest, and closing figures: 

Low- Clos- 


Aigh- est. ina, 
Sales, est. Oct. 24th, 


Adams Express ..... ....06 ess 4 143% 140 «= 14056 
Amer. Express,..........s0se+++8 419 10334 103% 10834 
Albany & Susq...........0-0eeees 50 18034 18034 1304¢ 
Atlantic & Pacific............++ 28,385 9% «8% «8 
Alton & T. H.....ccccccscecccees bl 86% 45 


Alton & T. H. pf.. 
A., T. & Banta Fé 
American Tel. and C. Co. 


1 68 68 
1654 764 765% 
858 670) «668% «0 











Boston Air Line pf.............. 200 9536 43g 963g 
Canada Southern..,....... «+++ 36,655 47%; 44355 45 
Canadian Pacific. .........+..++++ 81,770 4994 453g 475% 
Central Lows. .......seeeeesereere 5,150 146 BY 14 
Contral Pacific..........-sesseeee 20,7681 43% 41% 43 
Char. Col. & A... ...eeeceees z.. 800 83 380 83 
Oey Dep Oe B Tevcccccosscecee eoenece 82,135 60 54% 64 
CHEB, & O..ccrccccccccccvecssesens 1560 8% 7% 8 
Chea, and Obio, lst pf............ 248 #1 4M 4% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.............. 300 9% 9% 9 
Gabi. VB Fal ccevccecesosce 9 Ww We 88 
Chicago, Bur., & Q..... peccecnden 6,722 183g 18134 18234 
Obi. & Alton se cesneee 565 186 «185186 
Ohi., 800 «166 M% «14% 
Obi., StL. & P.. pf........0..,, 6989 8856 2 33 








ee 
Chicago and .N. W.... ........184,397 lly 107% 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0+0.04- 2211 18455 184 134 
Chicago, M. and St. P...........263,832 8644 833; 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ - 2427 118356 111% Lg 
Cin., B. & ClOVE........scccceeee 300 80 yay 


Chev. BS PUaiccccccssoccccccescee 


20 141 «Ml ogy 
Col, & G'ville pf.......... 






Consol Gas Coe..... 














voce «+s 1636 9636 96 9634 
Delaware, L., and W'n.....,....240,683 1194, 11634 1183, 
Del. and Hudson...,............. 12,622 999, 963, 98% 
My GI Oi Giveccccccecccccee 2,96 818 4% 11% 
62 61 
7 6% 63 
1s Wl iy 
6s 60 60 
23% 1 a 
64 5g 6 
6 6 16 
205 205 U5 
Pi 20 20 
BT 8B 85g 
13539 133% 18434 
91% 9134 9136 
20 «11K «19% 
Brew G. BA. Ge. .coccccescecece foece 21 #62 21 
Joliet & Chicago..,............. 6 10 10 160 
Lake Shore..........+..+.0-+-+...339,797 881g 7934 81% 
Lake Erie and Western......... 16,210 14 9% 12% 
La. & Mo. River...............-- 100 21 21 21 
Louisville & Nash..,,......... 545 4834 4494 45, 
TeG., MB. AID. BC, ...cccccccccsee 1,715 8 383 83 
IE PR nediccerccsocsescese 445 75% 75 % 
Manhattan Con.................6. 2610 ILL  108%¢ lua 
Manhattan B.......... sos» GOU 18% 18% 18% 
Maryland Coal...... -- 100 10% ly wy 
Memphis & Charl .. «> 8800 8735 8b 3614 
Mil, & L. Shore... ............8 650 «=O 6 2B 
Mil, & L. 8. pref................ 100 46% 46% 46% 
Be COIN 0c ccosecestoseces 8,745 17% 744% 11% 
Mobile & Ohio....... ree eee 4,271 16 l4 16 
RIE MIs Mihvrcns cocneesiiecone 4,741 2234 20% 21 
Minn. and St. I... pf........... 3210 4756 4536 4614 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas.............113,940 24 26% 27% 
Missouri Pacific............... -» 19,289 1083¢ 10044 101% 
Morris & Essex.......... 129% 129 129 
Nash., ©. & Gt. L......ccoscscees 414 46 46 
New Central Coal............... 9% O46 We 
SS See 4996 4636 + 4746 
N. ¥. Central.......... 10446 101344 10254 
N.Y. and New Eng 81 26 28% 
N.Y. & N.H..... innddgeneennitetet WOy-1938 =O 
HW. F.. Taek. BW... cccccccccccce 9% 974 
We. Tus Be BE OS W. coccescccecced 23% «620 23% 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf 46 43), 46 
es Bec NR Be Wecnticccccecscccses Tq «6M OTs 
BH. F., Bus. BW. PE..000 ceccccces 195 17 18 
5 eS . 15% 4 154, 
N. Y., Chi, & St. L. ° 1076 7% 934 
N. ¥., Ohi. & St. L. pf.......... 1710 «(2g «(15g So 
Nor, and West................... 11,569 1836 log 18 
Nor. and West., vf.....000.ccccess 41,787 833g 2875 82% 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 51,000 24 244 26% 
North Pacific, pref...............140,013 56% 61% 5435 
Ohio Southern................+65 3435 17 1b 16% 
Ee 22.510 2 3; 24%) 
Oregon Ling. CO..... 2.000 ceeeees 8.870 33 99% 31 
Oregon Trans,........+..0000-.. 1AM 913 Bg 26 274 
Oregon R, & Navigation......... 20,745 97 985g 97 
Oregon Short L..........cccceeee 16) HOB 26 
Ohio Central............ coesvese 23,022 1% 1 1*4 
Ontario Mining.........-.-.000+ a3 BB Wg we 
Pacific Mail..............++se000+ 197,916 585 S8¢ 66% 
CREED DORE... ccocceccss ceece 165,640 26 18% 21%, 
ere We Bh Gone e ececses: 0st B31 1365, 1864, 13655 
PURINE Ge ccccssecccececcceses A 133131 132 
Peoria, Dec., and E Qu7% 18 204, 
Qubekshh Or, 00. ccccccccccsocees 74% 4} iM 
SR OUR, wncicctinddsevcgeens 29°, 28% 294, 
Roch. & Pitts... 5% 5 bX 
BEE BGG, cccctccccccecccrccssce 39 125 «124 «(125 
Boome, W. & OF. .0000sccccccovces p 3 9 @ 
Rich. and Dan..........+........ 1,200 7 7 75 
BD We Becesce cetccs cocceccs 2,916 333, 32 82 
Eh OA icctcitencosseveanecses 1ibu «6 44% =«*G 
St. Paul & Doncececcccscscocsess+> 3088 98% S736 Wy 
ON EE 2,409 8936 8734 895g 
BE, Ta. BB, Fuircoceseccccccccscccee 7,080 22 206 21 
Be. Ke. BS. VF. PE cccccccessccdccce 10,120 407%, 873g 40 
Bt. de. SB. FF, 1ab PE. .ccccccecccess 2, Si 9 9 
BB. Bag BE, GB TE..0.0.00 cc ccccccevess 34,395 W7%¢ 104) 106% 
St. P. and Omaha................. 43,107 89% 8744 «87K 


St. P. and Omaha, pf... 
Texas and Pacific 





--» 6,681 100'¢ 98 98% 
«- 84,617 229% Bt Big 


Onion Pacific......... i oninsend 159,835 547%, 6275 58} 
United States Ex...............5 S18 59 «69 
Woe BE. Te. & Pa crcccccccccccccs ooo 19008 10 Oi OK 
_ & Te Sl eee 6,503 18% 16% 17 
Wella-Fargo Ex................. 240 1166 11636 116% 
Wester G.. Bebocccccees cccccccces 213,188 77% Th 76% 


U. 8. BONDS. 

During the early part of the week the 
demand for governments was slight, and 
prices consequently weakened; but, later 
on, some large transactions had a beneficial 
effect, resulting in an improvement in prices 
and more activity in the demand. The 
following are the closing quotations: 

Bid. Aaken,) Bid. As 

4348, 1891, rem....1184;  11334| Currency 68, °96.12834 

4268, 1891, Coup...1)34, 113%,|Currency 6a, '96.130%, 

48, (W071, rew......123%3 124 |Ourrency 68, — aD 

* i], coup... 123% 1 Currency ta. '%6. Lid, 

Three per cents.1u83g 1035¢|Currency ts, "98. 136% 
BANK STOOKS, 

The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


than’ 


Bid. Asked. 
Mechanics’..... ook 155 


merica,..... +. 166 
American Ex... 123 
Butch’s & Drov's.145 
Broadway 270 





teeeeeeseee - 


Comm: . eoocee BOK — 
Oorp Excuapge. 160 176 
Chemica),.......3,600 














inth 16060 
280 |North América. 102 105 

orth 1b - 
= Bee - 
peak -acific. 155 
= 16 
pa: 15254 
= 10 
= 130 
me ‘Shatse Nati” 120 
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Banks issued last week shows that the sur- 
plus reserve has been further reduced by 
$5,516,100. The banks now hold $#31,037,- 
400 in excess of the legal requirement. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $4,774,100, a decrease in 
specie of $5, 013.000, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $154,800, a decrease in deposits 
of $2,606,800, and an increase in circulation 
of $52,000. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Sterling Exchange has been generally 
dull and lower. On Monday the posted 
rates were twice reduced, owing to a free 
offering of bankers’ bills. On Tuesday the 
market was irregular, but generally steady 
on a fair volume of business. Commercial 
bills were scarce on Wednesday, and the 
rates were advanced 4 cent on the pound. 
On Thursday dullness was the feature. 
On Friday quotations were steady for 
short bills, but there was a tendency to 
weakness on the long bills. The posted 
rates were reduced to $4.84 for 60-day 
bills and $4.86 for demand. At the close 
on Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.831@$4.83$ for 60-day bills, $4.85} 
@$#4.85$ for demand, $4 853@$4.86 fo, 
cable transfers, and $4 813@$4.82 for com- 
mercial bills. In Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5.214@5 214 for 
long and 5.19§@5.18} for short sight; 
Reichmarks, at 95@954 for long and 
953@95§ for short, and Guilders at 404 
for long and 402 for short. 

Those of our readers who have any 
banking business to transact in this city, 
any Governments, or stocks or bonds to 
buy or sell, any collections to make, will 
not go amiss in corresponding with Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, of No. 28 Nassau 
Street, whose experience in the business 
covers a pasted < of eh ne years. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
SUE 


COMMERCIAL and "TRAVELERS ’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street. 











NEW YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and other de 
sirable securities for investors. 





All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash, 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
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Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 
of refe snces. Corres: de ne the 
ited. W.Fe& 9 mk th iain, 
Jenn. 1-y. ‘o., Dakota. 
W. F, HOLMES. Casselton, Cass Co., Dakota 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Saf and Profit. 
p Sauls AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
CENTRAL TLLTHOIS RANGA AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, 1 
S. F. JAYNE & CO, 
Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


* - 
tion Room, Limited.” Real katate Hxchange and Auc 





278 West 234 — near Eighth Ave., 
_ 59 to 65 Liberty Stes Room 22 A. 


A. $. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





sent. Conservative Investments 
& iret 


ort, ans in in- 
— an pert ota, age yore, Lee with prin 
and —" G nteed, at op: 
eet of mo Safe vs —gwapaeness 
Bon tsk Bstabiiatied aN Paid fo ter 
withou 850. | 


without a sing] 
sale. Send f 3 Cea 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 
Referepoes: Col. B, N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Josiah B. Clark Manci hester, N. H.; 
Cashier First ‘National Bank, %- t 
and Trust Savings Bank, Con cord, i 
Blackburn, D.D., President University North “Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rey. H. G. Mendenhall, Grand F 


%0, 7 o, 8B 
Go. lo, o. 
The American Investment Company. Incor- 
porated under the laws of Iowa, with a Capi tal pegek 
of 81,000,000. Succeeding OnmsBy eon & Co. 
Emmetsburg, Towa; ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co., Mitchell, 
Dakota; ORMBBY, GRAVES & Co., Huron, Dakota, Bank: 
ers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guaranteed Mort- 

axes, Debenture and School Bonds. Their Demand 

nvestment Certificates drawing 6 per cent, are attract. 
ive for parties wit: funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience, te for pamphlet. 

Home Office. Emmetsbarg, Iowa. 


New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE by Coisniox! 
PROPERTY RENTED 2x 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES * ond assessments fooked after and 
a “te Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
oN E I First mortgaveés on im- 
th. sod = in x... Ma and no foreclos- 
begins as soon as draft is received, 
Bath + deotion ahi Send for circular, ref- 


erences and sam 
D. D. WEST ie Grand Forks, Dakota. 


0 SAKE 
/O INVESTMENT. * 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonas, netting 7 
to § per cent. semieannual interest. Prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted tree ot 
charge. Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
opal’ or improved tarmsin Minuesota, lows, or 
Dakota worth three to six times the loan, upon 

locations. : National Bank of Com- 
Banks generally. 
r forme aud particulars to 


60. -. B for 














proved perme in Minne- 
— and Dakota, worth 
rom 38 to 6 times the 





fore H. BAI sen 


$.H BA ER “i: ni y Estate and Mort e Dealer 
° MINNEAPOLIN ‘gina, OF 
to SAML. J Bi MACLEAN, 4 Pi, Ne 


A souip 


w York. 












Perannum, first mort on productive 
Real Estate, — 
ma Nationa n 

CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Texas 10 Per Cent Morleades 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. ‘5 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, 


{THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
wires, Y fircien, ge, dnterest tes om ide y 


posits. xy faction. gies Gaysaree 
Derlence. Hes for cire ar, 


om" 








e- 
x- 

S* roter. 
forms. 


#, mgt Venting eee N, F. Hart, {L. H. Perkins, 
Auditor, if . W, Gill 
y: ‘Oftice: isi Broadway. (. 6. Hine & fon. 


IOW A. 
? TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moine 
Iowa, a negotiate loans for you on improv 

‘arms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 43 B pe 
cent, FR, payable Cg at 4 
of Commerce, forency any 4 k or 


F. Bec, 
J, T, Teas, 
N. ‘ts. 








business h house i Ne Thee Moines, Ia.;T W. Hussell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, wy 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
FARM GUARANTEED oaGes 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE — Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporati 


$325,000 Oo. 


REFERENCES. 


abogl Bank, N eau mark Kansas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. ¥., and Cor. 


Mechanie Savtnge Bene. ashy B 


Cut this out; you may not see 
Gth and Delaware Sts., Kaneas City. Mo 





School and College. 


Tue forty-first annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association will be held in Boston 
on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 27th, 28th, at the 
Girls’ High School, West Newton St. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the speakers and their sub- 
jects: 

Thomas W. Bicknell.—‘*The Teachers’ Reading 
Union.” The Rev. J, T. Duryea, D.D.—* Moral 
Education in the Public Schools.” Larkin Dunton, 
Ph.D.—“ Methods of Teaching in the Common 
Schools of Germany.” The Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing.—“ Ancient and Modern Landscape in Poetry 
and Painting (illustrated).” Miss Alice KE. Freeman. 
Ph.D.—* The Responsibilities of Educated Women.” 
Prof. Edgar 8S. Shumway.—“ Some Questions that 
Meet the Teacher of Language, especially the Lat- 
inist.” Prof. J. H. Pillsbury.—** Biology in the 
High School.” Frank A. Hill.—** Some Limitations 
in Teaching.” Miss Mary L. Bridgman.—Tbe 
Study of English Literature in High Schools.” The 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.—‘ Half Time Schools.” 
Henry F. Harrington.—“ Written Examinations,” 
Henry L. Clapp.—** Science Teaching in Grammar 
Schools.” 


..+.The authorities of Cornell University have 
secured the following engineers, who will lecture 
before the student body during the coming year : 
Dr. E. D. Leavitt, Jr., Past President of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers ; Dr. 
R. W. Raymond, Past President of the Ameri- 
can Institute Mining Engineers; Charles T. 
Porter, of York, the pioneer in the introduction 
of the modern “ high-speed” steam engine; 
Charles E. Emery, distinguished for his success 
in paval engineering and in the great steam- 
heating system of New York City; J. C. Hoadley, 
of Boston, an expert in steam engineering. 
The first of these lectures will be given on the 
80th inst. by Mr. Hoadley, the subject being 
‘Heat, Energy, and Modern Fallacies.” 


-... Emory ‘College, Oxford, Ga., opened on 
October 14th. A technological department has 
been put in operation, and will be a permanent 
part of the college. Tne machinery is scattered 
over a capacious brick workshop, sixty by forty 
feet, in the main building. Mechanical drawing 
is to be the initiatory of the whole work in 
every department. ‘The management looks to 
actual work as the proper basis of teaching ; and 
it will be the aim to turn out articles of real use 
and commercial value by the pupils. The ulti- 
mate object of the course of instruction is to 
make expert civil and mechanical engineers as 
well as journeymen mechanics, Pres. I. 8, 
Hopkins is the director of the department, 


....Prof., Edward 8. Holden, Director of the 
Washburn Observatory at Madison, Wis., has 
been elected President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and will accept the position. He will 
assume charge of his new duties on January lst 
next. Professor Holden succeeded the late Pro- 
fessor Watson as Director of the Washburn 
Observatory in the Spring of 1481, having been 
selected by Ex-Governor Washburn on the rec- 
ommendation of officials of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, where he was then engaged. 
He graduated at West Point in 1870, and is 
thirty-nine years of age. 


....-The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity met with the 
Gamma Phi Chapter, at Middletown, Conn., on 
Oct. 2lst and 22d, Ex-Gov. John D. Long, of 
Massachusetts, presided. The orator, Senator 
Matthew ©, Butler, of South Carolina, spoke at 
length on educational interests in the South, 
making a special plea for a revival of some of 
the D. K. E. chapters which closed with their 
colleges at the outbreak of ihe War. ‘The colleges 
were shown to be once more in a flourishing 
condition. Mr. Julian Hawthorne read a poem, 


.. The first and second Sloan prizes for the 
best entrance examination at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., have beeu awarded to 
J. M. Keeling, of Utica, N. Y., and Charles 
Marr, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., respectively. 
The first prize is #100 cash and a four years’ 
scholarship, and the second #50 cash and a four 
years’ scholarship. There were ten contestants. 


... The new Library building (‘‘ The Boswell 
Memorial”) of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
will soon be completed at a cost of $20,000. A 
new Ladies Hall, ‘The Holbrook Cottage,” is 
also being erected, at a cost of $10,000, Dr. 
Peter McVicar is president of the college, and 
there are about 200 students attending. 


...-Prof, Alma Holman, of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Indiana, has resigned the Chair of Modern 
Languages, and is succeeded by Colonel Weaver, 
late Consul-General at Vienna, Austria, and for- 
merly Consul at Antwerp. He is the son-in-law 
of the late Bishop Simpson, Miss Holman’s res- 
ignation was induced by ill health. 


...-At Commissioner Eaton’s request, the 
School Board of London, Eng., has generously 
given to the Pedagogical Museum, at Washing- 
ton, the entire exhibit of the school] products of 
London at the New Orleans Exposition. 


+++»Professor Tyndall's gifts of money to va- 
rious American colleges will be handed over to 





Ministerial Register, 


/ BAPTIST. 

ALLABEN, H. G., ord. pastor at Lebanon, N. 

Y¥., Oct, 15th. 

ALLEN, J. C., inst. in Hanson Place ch., Brook- 

lyn, N. -Y. 

GARDNER, G. W., called to Fitchburg, Maas. 

GILES, W. L., Shelton, Conn., resigns. 

GREEN, M., Kearney, Neb., sndate. 

GREGORY, Joun E., ord. at Pavilion, Ill. 

HALLOWELL, C. T., Towanda, accepts call to 
North Chester, Penn. 

HUNT, A. M., Shabbona, Iil., resigns, 

JENKINS, J. A., ord. at Montevideo, Minn. 

KEMP, G, H.,, called to Easton, Conn, 

LINCOLN, G. W., address, Carthage, Dak. 

MARSHALL, Janez, Bangali, N. Y., accepts call 
to Caldwell, N, J. 

ONDERDONK, W. W., ord. at Cedar Halls, Ia, 

POPE, E. R., ord. at Carbondale, Ill. 

SAWDN, A. G., called to Clifton, Kan. 
SHAFFER, V. G., ord, in Smithville, Jefferson 
Co., N. ¥. 
SHAFTER, J. H., 
homet, Ill. 
SMITH, Josern, Kirkersville, removes to Gran- 

ville, O 
WHEELER, 8. M., Croton, removes to Auburn, 
N. Y. 


WINN, D. D., Winchester, removes to Woburn, 
Mass, 


WOOD, M., Concordia, called to Asherville, Kan. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


BLISS, W. D. P., South Natick, Mass,, resigns. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Dantet M., Keosauqua, Ia. 
resigns, 

CHANEY, Lucien W., Waseca, called to Gran- 
ite Fails, Minp. 

CHEW, James, called to become settled pastor 
at Atchison, Kan. 

OLARKE, A. T., pecans, N. Y., accepts call 
to Sheldon, V 

DAWSON, —wedtel E., Garden Prairie, Il., re- 
signs. 

DICKINSON, Grorae R., ord. 
Minp., Oct, 9b, 

DUNLAP, Samvuet P., Hannibal, Mo., resigns, 





Fairmount, removes to Ma- 


in St. Paul, 


DUTION, Auperr I,, East Longmeadow 
Mass,, cone call to supply fora year a 
Royalton, V 


FERGUBON, lle L., Clio, Mich., resigns, 

GATES, Cuarues H., Deer Isle, accepts call to 
Limington, Me, 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Aitkin, 
Bt. Cloud, Minn. 


HOLMAN, Epwrn C., Littleton, N. H., called to 
Dubuque, Ia. 


HUTCHINSON, James, Joplin, Mo., resigns. 

KETTLE, Wi1.14M, ord, in Loda, LiL, Oct, 9th 

KLOSS, CuHanues L., ord. in Axtell, Kan,, Oct 
12t 


accepts call to 


cates, Cuar_zs, Lewis, accepts call to Clay 
a. 


MEDLAR, W. II., ord. in East Brainerd, Minn 

PAGE, Harwan, Beechwood ch., Cohasset, Mase. 
called to Derby Line, Vt. 

PRICE, W. F., Lynn, Mass., ord. pastor Madi - 
son Avenue ch., New York City, Oct, 22d, 

BAGE, CHARLES = ord, pastor of Fourth ch, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6th. 

SKINNER, D. E., Auretia, Ia., accepts call to 
new ch., Moville, Ia, 

STONE, Sipney, Pierce 
to Wayzata, Minn. 

TREIBER, Daniex L, ord. 
Oct, 9th. 


Jity, Mo., accepts ca }) 
in Fairview, Kan. 


VOTAW, E. H., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to 


Geneva, 0. 
WOODBRID GE, Ricnarp G., Orage, Ia., re- 
signs. 
LUTHERAN, 
BEARD, M. L. 


., address, Boonsboro’, Washing- 

ton Co., Md 

BOLTON, V. F., address, Glengardner, N. J. 

WILE, H. B., Easton, Penn., accepts call to 
Staunton, Va. 

ZIMMERMAN, J. C., St, Matthew's ch., Brook - 
lyn, N. Y., resigns, to become Cor. Sec’y of 
the Board of Church Extension. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, Kerr C., Troy, N. Y., called to 
Berwick and to Manchester, England. 

BACON, Samvet F., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts cal 
to Richland, Mich, 


BLISS, Joun C., D.D., Plainfield, N. J., accepts 
eal to Washington Heights ch., New York 
iy. 


Baoen Ee F., address, McAlisterville, Juniata 

., Penn. 

CLARK, 8. G., removes to West Plains, Meade 
Co., Kan. 

CROZIER, Jonny, accepts call to supply at Far- 
mer City and Toledo, Ia. 

DRESSER, E. L,, removes to Diana, Dak. Ter. 

DONE, ‘ M., accepts call to Monongahela City 


svanme, C. C. B., Moundsville, W. Va., re- 
moves to Elinwood, Il. 
GREGG, Dave. Third Pal. ch., New York City, 
called to Pittsburgh, Penn, 
HAY, L. G., pone. removes to Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
MARQUIS, J. 8., Washington, ac 
‘rahip in Jefferson eae, tae 
enn, 


McADAM, W. T., address, Fort Niobrara, Neb. 
pono W., removes to Middletown, Ill. 
ppt Bede rer cm T., ae, Mo,, accepts cal 


YOUNG, W. C., Lousy! 





the institutions this month, 


nington, K 
Ky., accepts call to 
First ch., Pittsburgh, MY 
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PETROLEUM AS FUEL. 


Ong of the papers of this city recently 
published the following statement, showing 
the extent to which petroleum has come 
into use as fuel: 

“ The use of petroleum refuse as fuel began 
at Baku, where enormous quantities of the 
crude oil had been suffered to run to waste for 
years before this mode of utilizing it was dis- 
covered. As the refuse, called astatka there, 
costs only sixty cents a ton on the spot, and as 
one ton of it 1s equal to a ton and a half of coal 
for making steam, it rapidly came into favor 
after mechanical skill had devised proper meth- 
ods of applying it. At the present time, tho 
single firm of Nobel Brothers, at Baku, turns 
out 450,000 tons a year, and all the steam marine 
of the Caspian, together with the locomotives of 
the Transcaucasian Railway system, and several 
of the railways of southeastern Russia, burn it 
alone. ln applying the oil, it is pulverized by a 
jet of steam in a very simple way ;and by this 
process the combustion is perfect, There is no 
smoke, no soot, no clinker, no residue whatever, 
and no waste. The flame is entirely under con- 
trol, can be raised or lowered instantly, and as 
instantly extinguished. Wherever coal is scarce 
and dear, the astatka furnishes an ideal fuel, 
and while the flashing test is mach lower than 
that of refined petroleum, experience shows that 
it can be handled without any danger. On the 
Caspiav, large steamers, fully laden with oil, 
have burned this fuel for ten years without a 
single accident, 

“The Russian experiment has now been 
transferred to California, where the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company has recently introduced 
crude petroleum into nearly all its steamers, in- 
cluding the Oakland ferry-boate. The oil is ob- 
tained in the state—some of it at Ventura, and 
some from wells not long struck, near Liver- 
more, on the line of the Western Pacific branch. 
The method of application is practically identi- 
cal with the Russian—namely, by a steam jet. 
The nezzle is flattened so that the pulverized 
oil is blown in a sheet of flame into the fire-box 
and under the boiler tubes, T'heSan Francisco 
Chronicle states that the results so far have 
been most satisfactory, On the freight steamer 
*Thorough!are’ ‘the cost of oil as fuel was found 
to be forty-four per cent. less for the first five 
months than for the corresponding period a 
year ago.’ On the great transfer steamer 
‘Solano’ the saving has been less hitherto; 
but as the oil coats four dollars for one hundred 
gallons, as against seven doilars a ton for coal, 
and as one bundred gall ns of oi] make as much 
steam as one ton of coal, the general average of 
economy is obviously high. I[t is already 
demonstrated in fact by these successful tests 
that no region which possesses petroleum, or 
can obtain it «conomically, need be dependent 
upon coal for fuel for manufacturing and trans- 
portation ; and it is equally certain that, eventu- 
ally, the refuse oil will be utilized for house- 
hold fuel, as has already been done in some 
parts of Russia.” 


ae 


DRY GOODS. 








No important change has been developed 
during the past week in the market for 
dry goods, the same general condition ex- 
isting that was noted last week in this col- 
umn. The volume of business done was 
very satisfactory, though not as large as 
desired; but prices were firmly maintained, 
and everywhere a hopeful feeling was ex 
pressed in regard, not only to the progress 
alread y acccmplished, but the prospects of 
the future a ffurding suchample ground for 
encouragement has established a strong 
confidence among the trade, that continues 
to improve from week to week. Advices 
received from many of the trade centers 
re port businese as fairly active and in some 
cases far in excess of what it was this 
time last year. The fact that values have 
ruled steady on nearly all staple goods is 
the best indication that supplies are 
now #O more than demand requires; and 
the continuous reordering by merchants 
out cf town indicates that the dealers have 
not bought beyond their current wants, and 
do not desire to anticipate the market in 
any particular. The mild weather has not 
been conducive to an increase in the de- 
mand for heavy goods; consequently there 
was but a moderate inquiry, and purchases 
were governed by positive requirements, 
which were not very numerous. Fabrics 
adapted to the coming season were, how- 
ever, in very fair demand, and considerable 
orders for dress goods, ginghams, scrim 
curtains, fine sateens, plain and fancy white 
goods, printed lawns, hosiery, fine under- 
wear, etc., were placed. Converters con- 





tinued to operate with considerable free- 
dom in certain makes of cotton goods, and 
a substantial improvement in the export 
demand was reported. The jobbing trade 
was spasmodic and irregular, unfavorable 
weather conditions having had a somewhat 
depressing effect; but a fair average dis- 
tribution of staple and department goods 
was made by the principal jobbers. Col- 
lections in most sections of the country 
continue easy. The tone of the general 
market continues steady, and the scarcity 
of ‘‘ job lots” and auction sales show con- 
clusively that stocks in first hands are 
in much better shape than fur some time 
past. 
COTTON GOODS. 

There was a steady but strictly moderate 
demand for staple cotton goods, and the 
jobbing trade was of fair proportions for 
the time of year. Brown sheetings ruled 
quiet, but prices are without quotable 
change. Bleached goods were taken in 
small parcels to a fair amount, and the 
most popular fine, medium, and low quali- 
ties are in moderate supply, and steady in 
price. Wide sheetings and cotton flannels 
continue in light demand, and generally 
firm. Colored cottons are moving steadily, 
and the best makes of denims, tickings. 
checks, plaids, etc., are firmly held. Vic- 
toria lawns, India linens, painsooks, and 
fancy white goods are fairly active, and 
agents are booking liberal orders for scrim 
curtains. Low grade cotton flannels con- 
tinued in fair demand, and firm; but 
medium and fine qualities were slow of 
sale. Corset jeans and sateens remained 
quiet, and there was a lessened movement 
in grain bags; but silesias and flat-fold 
cambrics were distributed in relatively 
small parcels toafairamount. For colored 
cottons there was a steady though moder- 
ate demand at first hands, and prices ruled 
firm—a recent heavy advance in indigo 
h aving imparted additional strength to blue 
denims, cumlets, drills, etc. 


PRINTS. 

As a whole, the market for printed 
calicces was very quiet the past week, se- 
lections by buyers on the spot having been 
strict ly moderate, while the order demand 
was of limited dimensions. Standard faucy 
prints were dull in first hands, and slug- 
gish in jobbing circles, while 56x60s and low 
grade fancies were less active than of late; 
but there was a steady call for small reas, 
sortments of specialties, as narrow-fold 
chintzes, suteens, etc. Robes and furni- 
tures were taken in small parcels toa mod- 
erate amount, and there was a limited busi- 
ness in shirtings and Turkey-reds. Indigo- 
blues were in fair demand by jobbers and 
retailers, and prices are decidedly firm be- 
cause of arecent heavy advance in indigo 
arising from avery short crop of that im- 

portant dye-stuff. 

GINGHAMS. 


There was an irregular demand for ging- 
hams at first bands, and the jobbing trade 
was only moderate. Dark dress styles and 
staple c hecks were in limited request by 
package buyers, but leading makes con- 
tinued steady in price. Specialties in fine 
dress ginghams adapted to the coming 
season have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tiun, and scme very good orders (for future 
delivery) were placed with the commission 
houses. Crinkled seersuckers were in good 

request by dress goods buyers, but the 
clothing trade have paused in their upera- 
tions, as far as these fabrics are concerned. 
Fine ginghams adapted for next season are 
bei ng sought after by early buyers. 

DRESS GOODS 


have shown rather more animation in job- 
bers’ hands, a very fair business in both 
regular goods and “job lots” having been 
done by leading firms. At first hands the 
demand was irregular and chiefly confined 
torelatively small parcels of all-wool fab- 
rics and novelties. Figured cotton dress 
goods are less active, and certain fancy 
plaid cotton fabrics are jobbing at low fig- 
ures. 
WOOLEN GOODs. 

The amount of business accomplished in 
woolen goods throughout the week has not 
been satisf actory, and the market has been 
dull and featureless. The demand for both 

heavy and light weight goods for men’s 
wear has now reached the climax on first 
orders. The latter part of the week, how- 








ever, developed a little activity, and the 
transactions, apart from their amount, were 


very satisfactory. A good deal of business, | 


moreover, was being got at in a quiet way, 
partly through personal selection by afew 
out-of-town buyers, but still more by 
means of correspondence and telegraphic 
communication. Men’s wear woolens were 
in fairly good movement to fill orders, 
and the demand for Spring goods 
was making noticeable inroads on the 
small remaining margin of possible 
production. Some fabrics for ladies’ 
dresses were in specially good request, the 
demand for domestic products of the boucle 
type being unquestionably strengthened by 
the discovery that, despite the impression 
that has been sought to be created to the 
effect that this species of novelty is about 
‘* played out,” it constitutes the distinctive 
and pervading feature of the Spring sam- 
ples now being shown throughout the 
country by the representatives of import- 
ing houses. In the hosiery and under- 
wear department trade was moderate. 
Agents continued to make liberal deliveries 
of wool hosiery, Shetland socks, shirts and 
drawers, etc., on account of back orders, 
and stocks are so wellin hand that prices 
are firmly maiotained. Cardinal jackets, 
hoods, and other fancy knit woolens were in 
fair request at first hands, and a very fair 
distribution of these goods was made by 
jobbers. Jerseys are moving steadily, and 
desirable makes continue sold ahead of 
manufactures. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


While there was no very pronounced ac- 
tivity in any department of the foreign dry 
goods market, encouraging reports from 
the retail trade were infusing additional 
strength and cheerfulness. The true posi- 
tion of affairs seems to be just this: The 
retailers, as the result of frequent purchas- 
ing in small quantities, are pretty wel) 
stocked up, and until they have had a con- 
tinuance of favorable weather for two or 
three weeks, it is useless to look for any 
considerable demand from jobbers or first 
hands. Fairly good orders are being daily 
received for Spring dress materials from 
travelers on their routes, and of these bou- 
clés again form the chief feature. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year; 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,625,426 $1,798,034 
Thrown on the market....... 1,718,537 1,683,678 

Since Jan. 1st, 

Entered at the port.......... 83,001,448 98,793,288 
Thrown on the market....... 85,932,218 96,968,475 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OCONSOMER iN THE UNITED sTATES. 








MONDAY Evenina, Oct, 26th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


wam, F.. .36 : Laconia....... 94 18 
Atlantic, A... “ 10-4 
i "36 6%|L; aes Oe - 
« 4 see 
“« 7... 536 Massachusetts : 
“ La...86 4% eo cs 5% 
“6 y or re Sonnet on 
Appleto aad tan 
PP xX ..86 53¢|Mystic River.. 36 55% 
“ R....86 634|Nashua, fine 0.80 6 
Augusta....... 36 5% eo Besos Gs 
ree & Baste we 
o° ascae @ eo “Wee 
Broadway.....86 9 | Newmarket, B...36 4i¢ 
Bedford, R.....80 4% “« DD.86 4% 
Boott, O...... 8 «5 ‘ G..36 5 
 WPicess 86 C6 “ N..36 5} 
“ M,fam.86 6%|Pacitic, Extra..86 6% 
Docs sacl ie « eae i 
Continen P 6 eS 
are fl: aS 
mestoga, D, .2 
+ BO Bg « ses 
“ 8...388 534 gee Al-4 3236 
“ +36 6 |PepperellEfine,36 6% 
Dwight, X..... 80 6 “6 - 86 6 
%  Zeccece 6S * 0....88 5% 
© 8....88 6 * Bw we 
Exeter, A...... 86 6}¢|Pepuot,A .....36 7 
a 88 5 Bae © 
Enterprise.EE 96 5 “0 +--54 12 
it Prize..... 644|Pittefield,A....86 — 
Great Kaus, E. 36 6%\Pocasset, C....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 6 ” ee a 
Indian Head. . .36 oe ae oe 
“  « ,..80 — (Stark, AA..... 36 67 
6% £6 1036 [Uthon..... .- 020000 36 — 
“ 4 ,,.46 1236) “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard . W ppatetced 48 15 
» OW. 8 © goaiewnd 58 174 
DW .BB TH) once oe MR BBE 
“ EE. . 6 at ensiabeie 108 30 
« AA...40 75¢'Wamaeutta, 50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5 rr Ss 
“ 6% 4S +719 30 
“ 40 1% fone 88 8236 
Langley, A.....36 634 fF 0000099 8536 
0 eocoets =e S . wee ae 
4 eee-8-8 —436|/Wachusett.....36 654 
Laconia .....8-4 16 re a 











An 2 |Langdon GB 
«Lh. .96 7% ewe: 
“ 64 1444 “ Cambric 36 10% 
Allen: 64 13 |Masonville..... 36 8 
i, wane 15 |Nashua, E.....36 8 
 Sesed 17 i 103¢ 
Avondale ...... 86 6% “ 2-45 1146 
Ballou & Son = Bi Newmarket, F ..36 644 
--33 546 |N. Y. Mills..... 36 10 
Bay Mills...... 36 «834; “* Wt'r'Twist 36 n* 
Bellows Falls. .36 ++--54 12% 
Blackstone, AA.36 - +---64 15 
Boott,R........27 4%] “ 84 20 
P.M — |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
Cabot. 7-6 6 --74 16 
 sesseoee 44 6% * - 84 18 
7 iceavecen 98 9% “ 94 2 
— 54 10% e 104 22% 
CIR. vcccvees 27 «4 * --114 26 
Dauntless...... 86 «OG Pequot... 5-4 138 
ht,Anchor36 84 y scocseees 
Fearless........3@ 6%4|Tuscarora, XX.86 10 
Fruit of the Loom : eee _— 
“ “ 36 Bs) ex. heavy 86 13 
a Ce Wee © escswrn 54 15 
sad “ 42 11 Fy sendbaws 64 17 
Forestdale..... % «8 mechs 84 22% 
Green G....... oe. Gee F piccutes 94 25 
Gold Medal....36 634) ® ......0. 10-4 27 
sas ----88 6%) “ heavy...100 30 
Great Falls, &-2 6 “ Nonp.....86 10¢ 
M..32 634) Wamsutta: 
Gladiator......36 6% “ OXX.36 10% 
Hill’s Semp. ‘Indem :  cambric.36 10g 
* ..88 6% oe ae 1044 
“ 6% 86 «7%! Was m. 53g 
“ “« ,.42 104 Wanregans 16668 104g 
“ (45 1136 tton— 10 
Highland..... 86 8 “ Nol seeeee 86 8% 
ee 8% 7 * cambric...— 10 
Indian Orchard Whitinsville...36 6% 
“ DW -— e oe 
Langdon, 76....86 8 |W e: 
” A186 9 


CORSET JEANS. 








Amory ........ —@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggm ise00 one —@ 6% 
eee =~ Lexington.....—@ 7 
Canoe River...—@ 51¢|N ansett ..—@ 614 
Clarendon..... Naumbeag sa..—@ 1% 
Indian Orchard, Bebrort —@ 86 

ported....—@ 6 |Rockport...... —@ 6% 
PRINTS 
BR «canon —@ Sepeaese....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 54|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s anal — 56 Mallory...... --—@ 6 
Arnoid’s. 7 ae —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... 6 H Richmond's. ...—@ 6 
Conestoga... @ 534|Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 eee —@ 6 
Garner’s blues.. ae 7 |Steel River, fncy-@ 54 
a Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton..... -—@ H oo hinge 
Harmony,fancy—@ 4%| Staples. -—@ 5 
Windsor, fancy. —@ 6 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 12}¢,;Methuen, AA.... 12 
“ “4-4 17 |NewEngland.... 64 
" A.. Te BE, oc ccces oe © 
" } 11 |Pearl River...... 12 
ee C... 10 |Pemberton, AA.. 124% 
a | 9 2 
sy E.. 9 « 10 
« Binass 844|Swift River..... 7 
Cordis, AAA...32 1134|Thorndike, A... vbr 4 
“  ACE,..382 12}, 1 
“ No. 1..82 1234 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT. c £3 ea — 
“ bg vor. ienaeemsud 82 18 
Lewiston, A...86 1434) “ ..... .. 11 














R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th so 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION I8 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIvE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ANB 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS. 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOB 
YEARS. 


LADIGS’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL OATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1ST. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














~ October 29, 1885.) 





THE IND 


ENDE? 











James M'Creery& CO, 


call attention to their stock of 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 
In variety, richness, and positive 
novelty this season’s importa- 
tions, are unsurpassed. A visit of 
inspection is requested. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York, 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 
NOVELTIES 


FOR FALL AND WINTER. 





mJ parse coone. UL INERY GOONS, ALSO 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, LACES, VEL’ 
VETS, PLUSHES, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, ETC. 


ALL AT PRICES 


that will show a large saving, and makea visit toour 
Establishment profitable. 


LADIES’ WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


Ladiee’ Fall- sreight merino VESTS, 83c. 
Ladies’ Fall-we' he merino PANTS and VESTS, 
ath -genherstened necks, 


i vy Fall: “weight merino VESTS and 
PANTS, es finished 
Ladies’ heavy Fall- cigs cochmese Sutshh, also silk 
enpbegeaered. 
oor ies’ heavy wool VESTS and PANTS, 9ic.. $1.13, 
aD 


etice® scarlet wool Ma iF ond PANTS, fine and 
cochineal dye, 95c., $1.88. $1.60 


CHILDREN’ Ss 
Heavy Merino Vests and Pants. 


16, 18, and 20 inch, 20 to 28, 30 to 34, 
lic. 25c. 


Children’s scarlet wool VESTS and PANTS, 16-inch, 
We. up, according to size. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Gei man super stout HALF POSE. | 15c. a pair. 
Britieh super stout HALF HOFE, a apair, 
Britieh striped merino, {ic. and ‘9c. a pair. 

Woo) Cashmere HALF HOSE in ‘scorlet, brown, 


and blue, 25c 
2 Merino SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 88c., 





Heavy White 


olen 7, White Wool SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 75c., 
vuieavy all weal se scarlet SAIRTS and DRAWERS, 73c., 
arcgteh mixed SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 48c., 69c., 


bpm ae NtGET SHIRTS, 60 inches long, withcol- 
lar avd pocket, 68e, 

Unianaderca SHIRTS, re-enforced front and back, 
heavy muslin, linen bosoms, 68c. eac 

Lo k puff and knot SCARTE.S 2ic., 2be., 8c., and 48c. 


SILKS. 


12,500 —e | qoleves endl black SILKS in 
Toners to 2 yards, —— 
id — worth from 1 as 26, 8 
to $2 a yard, all at one price 


79 pieces all-silk Brocade SILKS, in 80 patterns 
sold everywhere at @1 a yard, only i. hPa 


AT THE GREAT AUCTION SALE 


THIS WEFK OUR REPRESENTATIVE SECURED 
FOR USA FULL LINE OF ty L 
OF ALL THE CELF F 
TUKERS'OF BLACK AND COLORED DRESS Lt 
FULLY ETs AND SATINS AT A DISCOUNT 


50 mer Cent. 


Ox MONDAY 7a PUR- 
IN OUR 


» 58c. 


a | A YARD. 





Fashion N Magazine, 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Sample Copies t6c. Subscription 6c. per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 811} to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
STOCKING SUPPORTERS 
NO MORE | BLOOD-STRANGLING 
RECOMMENDED ALL THE 


EADING PHY SICHENS, 
chitaren’ 8 one attachment, 6c. ce. a pair. 





Misses’ pon oo “ 
Misses? with belt, Ie. * 
8 rocking, A Abd: a d «i 
. 01 
Gxtamenial pangese sup. 
porter “ie. 
Health Skirt ‘Bupporter “ 
Brighton Gente’ Garter.. > 


FOR SALE a 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 





178 CENTER St., New Yor 





W.&J, SLOANE 


Invite inspection of their 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT, 


in which will be found an entirely 
NEW COLLECTION OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


in all qualities, SILK DAM- 
ASKS, TAPESTRIES, SILK and 
MOHAIR PLUSHES, JUTE VE- 


LOURS, TURCOMAN GOODS, 
and CRETONNES. 
WINDOW SHADES, CUR- 


TAINS, and PORTIERES made 
and put up on short notice. 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


600 DIFFERENT STYLES AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6,000 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES. 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER DISPLAYED, 
FROM 83,50 PER PAIR, 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


York has iseued a finely 05 fe es moan of Ne 











y us Journal picture, entit) 
presen tati als and Journalists 
of America.” Te wis excellent likeness of 


bg Lat ¥ <a Ine aa, ont 8 editors. 
Y TRU D.D., of The Sunday-school 
“Times Phileder aahin” 
DEX' D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


HENRY M. 
5 Pent J BARKOWS, D.D., of The Christian Regi 


0! 
IRENADS brink, D.D., of Lhe New York PO 
tite BRiost. PP. of} of Fine Beaminer ¥ nev ry Yer 


RY M 
J.M. BUCKLEY, Bb. oP ies Chiat tian A té, N.Y. 
8. LORY, D.D., of The arse ie WY 


GORGE 
lew Yor 
Wa Gi ain DB th to 10r pron, a eens See See. 
3G G; MONTWOi ; D-D., of T The Herald and Presbyter 
ISAAC osu TT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nein 
The tcture n on ves a likeness of the edi 
oat a a a 
ron on é Ore oO 
artistshav, sen noc = 5 picture the 


py ever produced by 


moet satisfac ity one of 
Oe pee ograp hic pyeeems 
ture size, aes -two by Vostane prevald. 


inchen's Ril be om. eveuse 


P. O. Box 2787. New York. 


GENERAL cRANT 





A Fine Steel Engraving, 


A. HH. RITCHIE, 
16x19 inches, 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 


dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





P.O. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 





Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LPor the Week ending Saturday, Oct 2th, 1896.) 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Common to Best...... anetes --» 8 @11K 
Santos, Choice Bape seseaee seens 10 @13 
Java, Good to Best.........-+seseeeees 18 @22 
Mocha, in Mand i bales........... 2% @23i¢ 
Maracaibo, Fair to Ri csce ococon -.10 @i4% 
Laguayre, "Fair to Best........0.000+ 10 @l4 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest.. couiea +e0e25 @75 
J éoececeseoes 20 @55 





Standard A.... 
Extra C White. 
Extra C Yellow.... 





BUOWR . « cevesece 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 50 @— 
Good toPrime...... -.--45 @— 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....44 @48 
Mayagues, Prime, in hhds,. ........ — @- 
Barbadoes, in inuansasad: ute 28 @30 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1 * ‘bu, , (200 Ibs.) $22 50 
Sea Coast, No. 2 PPYTTy 7 50 
Coafiah, boneless, 60 tb. ig # Wb..... 55@— 
oe Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 7 
Halhbur, Iceland, smoked, # tb........ 10@11 
GENERAL MJ MARKET. 
FLOUR, 2, MEAL, Bro. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest rade Sones enn ecenanen oneness 6 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade...........+.++++ 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc. ey Spr. Wheat 6 15 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process iaeeasennunnee ove 600 
Fam, § —=§«.—=« © —i— cece vccccccccceseccsce 60 
XXX st my Mo, Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
sete wees = §  —  lPNgadedeee --- 5 60 
Winter Wheat, Roller cal, ¢neecnee 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 60 
* Commercial Mille” .........ceseeeceecees 5 50 
Rye Flour, Faucy State Superfine beve’ see» 890 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis....... 5 20 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
G-I PUR. 2. ecrcccccvccccese seveee 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 4 20 


Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process,100-tb 





MEM... Ateneaseeteennnovabaasketuws 00 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 6 50 
Boxer, 25 tbs.......... nbarddeovesesess 25 
GRAIN, 
Ww: : 

White, No. 1...........+++ os @— 97 

* Sta —v4 @— 95 
Winter, No, tena 101 @1 02 








cece scoocscc nt we Ore 
Green, prime, #bush....... 120 @ 1 26 
PROVISIONS. 
Hams, 9 4 o lbs, % iavecsmees. wes ls @13 
8 PO © 050000000008 123¢@12% 
“ 14 to 18 EAP iiss; siihnma tases 1144@11% 
at, pe penRnete: ll @lly 
Smoked Shoulders, amail, ee 6%@ 7 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, Pissverxs 12 @12 
Smoked Tongues, #th....... covovees 1345@14 
Family Beef, per Db)... crcccccccccccees $13 50 
ee Be concesenencetune 7 00 
CO Berke © Wks cedviesssiccewescteve 12 75 
oe o 0 BE Bi 6s cv enecerscares 6 75 
er esenene’ 11 00 
MILL # 
(We = per F100 ibs.) 
p MONDE... peeeceeeee Bm T @E — 16 
Bhorts, 60 Ibe .. ssesceeces = 124@ — 16 
, 90 to 100 Ibs.... — 774@ — 95 
MIMO... cecccccceesee = 96 @ 105 
Bye Feed .......+0++00- — 1% @ — 30 
Screenings........+-.+005.5 — 60 @ — Ww 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... —— @ #200 
Cotto Meal, per ton.. 2825 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100lbs # —90 @I— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ aes — BO @ — 85 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ..,,—70 @ — 75 
ay, Sbi v0 one -65 @— — 
Hay, Clover «o —*B.. HO @— 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ eee —65 @ — 75 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ 440. —75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.?, Hye “ “ .,.. —60 @ — 60 
Straw, Oat eee —45 DO — 50 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... —- @ %& 
me Creamery, tubs..............— @ & 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs,........+.+.- 20 @ & 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs... .--12 @ 1 
BEE ocescscsece Suaertuma reds rei @ i4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar..........+.++.— @ 11 
Fancy Cream, small ......seses+eses— @ 12 
Fine State Factory. ..........+ cesses @ OK 
** Good ap gaan WS. 06 cc. & GS 
Gem, 4 in case.. eS ae —- @ 16 
English Dairy... spaseddesvehsombaiied — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case... ....— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 0 
Pineapple, miniature, 7 in case. — @3 50 


a 12 or 25 cheeses in case, 


O case.......... 40 @ 80 
Pic-Nic Cheddas, 6 ine box, ‘Piox...... . 450 
Schweitzer, American, # lb. <a«— a 

LARD. 
84g 


Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight., —-..... 


TT Ee. . sc cenaconansmaeonsececnevoeeeseee 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





nen Penn., trah an... oe ob 23 
Gea re oasen nquipecs ch ices GA” We Mae 
/ VEGETAB. 
Potétoes,... 2 .....seseeeeeseree 100 @ 2 00 
Sweet Botetans, ot coors 1256 @ 175 
aioe, Der DOL. ....0-ccccccceoces 2 00 @ 3 00 
Lima Beans, vet 4 bash bag. « 225 @ 250 
sbbees tr. oe 20 @- 25 
any i dieal ro Jersey per 100 8 00 @ 55 
Green Corn, per 1 esesescasesesm 00 @— 80 
Tuarnips, Russia, per bbi.... ...— 75 @ 1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl............+ —50 @ 1 2 
DU. C GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, ber bol. és 00 @ 2 25 
Bald Ls 50 @1%5 
7 Greenings “ 12 @ 1 60 
Pears, —— per bbi. 00 @ 3 50 
e Bose........ .-. 450 @ 6 50 
" Beak per keg.......0000 00 @ 3 00 
Grapes, Concord, per ID......6 — Bao@-— 4 
Grapes, Delaware, per Ib.......— 6 @— 8 
Grapes, Catuwba, ver Ib........ — 6 @ 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 6 50 @— 
a Jersey, per crate.. 1 50 @ 1 75 
Peanuts, Va., meres 
new, per lb....... crscem £34@— 4% 
Pecans, POE WW. 0 ocisieciccsess — 6 @ 12 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 200 @2 50 
Hickory Nuts, pd bush....... 100 @125 
TIC DRIED FRUI'. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls, 63¢ 
. “choice, “ im bags........ 53g 
# “ =6fam,* “ in bags........ 4h¢ 
Apples, evaporated ; 
Fancy White, 50 Ib, boxes...........++ 9 
ag WOU, WEG: co ce sccoscteee eveedeeee 8 
Cherries, pitted, 1885.........sceceeeeeees 14 


Peacher, evaporated : 
Fancy Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes Wor 29 
Red 25 


Wate eeveee 


“ “ “ “ 25 
a | me rg Unpeeled * “ Oa Vea 17 
“ 4 veces 
Dried, _ 18BB....0, 0000 te oy: 
ba "Unpeeled, 4gs. and Kes. 1885... . 5@ 6 
Pears, ye 25 and 50 Ib, boxes...... 23 


Plumas, State, 1888.........ccceescccesccens 12 
Raspbersier, evaporated, in 25 and [0 ib. bxs.24 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb, bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 26 and 50 ib, boxes. .10 


WOOL MAR MARKET, 


Onto, Penn., and W, 
x, Ye and above, ‘Washed Fleece... 
0. 1, 





.. 84 
“ 


Hee e eee eeeeenee 


No, 2. 
NEw York Stats, Micu., W1s., and Inv. — 



















X, and above, ‘Washed Fleece bctstews 32 
No, 1, edveverveses 82@ 34 
No, 2. sid  smeahecilowinn 80@31 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior...........++0+++ +++ -28@35 
COMBING WwooL, 
Medium, washed..... saeuepadeenaee --++. 85@88 
sad ONWAGNE «6 co cr seicciccecioceseges 26@28 
Conye ond Seat aap States. 
nw as clothing 
combing 19@25 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........8388 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb.......... 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per -s 8 
Sulphate of Potash...... seossee 40 Ou 
Muriate of Potash. 45 00 
ctesassdsabies 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
heat “ 47 560 
Cabbage “ 46 560 
AA Ammoniated ‘Superphoe- 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 00@35 00 
Raw my Superphosphate, 
ished ciate 00@35 00 
Twen iy-tvel Dollar Phospliate, 
ere 25 00 
—-~"« Fertilizer for Po- ‘dts 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
z oe oe See eet * 00@33 00 
xport me, per 2, ibs 00@28 00 
—_— Bros.’ Specialties ; - 
tandard Superphosphate.... 00 
Ammoniated Duw’d Bone,..... 32 00838 00 
U.8. Phosphate........./.... 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone........0+++0++ 81 00@83 50 
Cresent Bone,.......-+++6 .. 29 00@81 50 
Potato —- Sean geseens 47 00@50 60 
Tobacco ®* — .asecose «++» 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat — .cccccccccce 32 vwU@35 vo 
Mapes ¥’. and P. G. Co, beanies event 
Potato WMD. ccccccccceveces 48 00 
Corn F  peceeeeeoetoesye ° 46 00 
Fomstahte § .rcccccrscevcs oes 60 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Mich, Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homstead Su hosphate, . 40 00 
Homstead To! Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour...... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Ammoniated Su’ perphosphate, 82 00 
Wate § Olark & Cor: Special- 
Americus 8u . >: eee oe 88 00 
Royal Bone 82 00 
Americus Potato ice . 45 00 
Fish and Potash..... ° 35 00 
Americas Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ ‘cents for Pot and 


61@6 for Pearl. 


(SREATAMERICA 


La DIES! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 289. $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS MATERIALS. 
ee eae 








vAMERBERDY, WELLE COMPANY. 
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Insurance, 
THE CHARTER OAK’S CASE. 


Tux Connecticut Insurance Commission 
has made application for a receiver for the 
Charter Oak Life, alleging an impairment 
of 25 per cent. in its assets. The applica- 
tion was adjourned three weeks, it being 
understood that the Commissioner would 
soon file a bill of particulars showing the 
impairments which he claims exist. The 
officers were taken by surprise, but deny 
that any impairment exists, beyond an ap- 
parent impairment of three per cent. The 
assets have been estimated, said President 
Bartholomew, mainly on the basis made by 
the special commission appointed by the 
legislature long ago, and by the experts 
employed by the policyholders; but in 
many instances since there have been sales 
of real estate at rates above that valuation. 
The present valuations of assets, he added, 
are mainly those of that legislative com- 
mittee in 1877, which valuation cut every- 
thing down to hard-pan. One building in 
Hartford, costing $850,000, was marked 
down to #600,000, and it is so carried in the 
assets still. Yet the commissioner has late- 
ly made a revaluation, and has put this 
building down to $850,000. One of the two 
appraisers wio reached this valuation is 
said to be a stockholder in the “tna Life; 
and that company, which has a $200,000 
mortgage on the Charter Oak's elegant 
building.desires, as is rumored, to get pos- 
session of that building for its own use. 
This suggestion of an animus on the part of 
the A2tna has becn matter of rumor in Hart- 
ford, at least since the proceedings were 
initiated; and we have heard another, far 
more disreputable; that the Commissioner 
has a candidate of his own for the receiver- 
ship, and that he has actually confessed 
this in private. If this is so, or if he has 
any motive but to do the best possible for 
the policyholders, the case is bad indeed, 
and quite too much like New York in the 
times when the Insurance Department was 
managed by politicians ‘for what it was 
worth.” 
We cannot but see in this another illus- 

tration of the danger and monstrosity of 
expert valuations of assets, especially when 
such assests consist largely of real estate or 
of mortgages thereon. Such valuations 
are a discounting of the future; and there 
are illustrations in plenty of the fallibilities 
of the best judgment in this particular. 
Real estate being depressed, a valuation of 
it—not for present or for a speedy sale, be 
it remembered, but for the purposes of an 
insurance company, which can hold on, 
and expects to do so--is a prophecy for 
the future. How soon, and how fast, will 
this property appreciate, is the question. 
Look back twelve years, and say how far the 
prophecies of men, reckoned good judges 
of events, would have agreed as to recovery 
from 78. The Connecticut Mutual furnishes 
an ipstance in point, and the successful re- 
covery of that great company from its de- 
pression in real estate investments ought to 
be a perpetual lesson against too-confident 
judgment. Valuations of assets, as also 
valuations of policy liabilities on the basis 
of *‘ net” values, are proper and useful for 
certain transient purposes; but when such 
valuations are taken as a test for determin- 
ing whether an old and large life insurance 
company shall or shall not be slaughtered 
by a receiver-butcher, in order to save its 
life, the responsibility of acting upon them 
in that way is one which should give hesi- 
tation and shrinking to men with a shred 
of manly fibre in them. The problem of 
deciding upon the future prospects of such 
a company is a complex and difficult one, 
in which a moderate deficit of assets below 
the “legal” standard of solvency—even 
assuming this fact of a deficit an absolute 
one and not the result of somebody's 
guess as to the future in financial courses- 
is only a single element. One man with a 
sum of money in his hand may be a more 
risky man, as respects his future. business 
success, than some other man who has 
only the capital of personal qualities; and, 
similarly, there are veritable differences in 
insurance companies beyond their ratios of 
assets to liabilities. 

The truth is that “the legal standard,” 
as a crucial test of the continued existence 
of a company, is a monstrous Fetich, on 





whose invisible altar many insurance com- 
panies have been barbarously sacrificed, to 
the profit only of the receivers, lawyers, 
‘‘interveners,” and other officiating har- 
pies. The Supreme Court judge who was 
borne to the grave this past week was not 
unspotted for his share in such proceed- 
ings, and ne escaped impeachment, by all 
probability, only for ‘‘ political” reasons. 
We may admit that all usefulness of the 
unfortunate Charter Oak was long ago 
gone, and that the only question is about the 
time and manner of its passing off the 
stage as superfluous and lagging. We may 
deplore the ‘‘ scaling” process; but that is 
only a conforming to the actual facts of the 
case; and, what is a receivership but a 
scaling of liabilities in the most ruthless 
and destructive manner? We cannot err 
if we say broadly, and admitting po ex- 
ception, that the worst use to put a sick 
corporation to is to serve a receivership of 


the customary sort. 


MORE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
pany takes neither pride nor pleasure inthe 
action of the state, and has issued another 
circular on the subject. to its agents. The 
reason for the new circular is that ‘‘em- 
barrassinents and difficulties daily increase 
in accepting risks under the new laws.” 
The following re extracts: 





“It is becoming more apparent that the com- 
pany should have still more detailed information 
as to the character of the property offered for 
insurance and higher rates of premium, and 
that personal inspection and appraisement 
should be made by the agents and employés of 
the company, the expense of which must be 
practically borne by the assured. 

‘The time, labor, and expense to gain this 
detailed information on country risks may be 
found in many cases to exceed the former rates 
of premium. 

** By the combination of restrictive and dis- 
criminating laws, dishonest or designing men 
have the assurance given them that misstate- 
ments in regard to title, interest, or value wil] 
notaffect their legal claim tu recover on their 
policy, and that a valued policy can be thus ob- 
tained and the company deprived of the protec- 
tion secured by the former equitable and mutual 
limitation of the respective rights of both par- 
ties as contained in their policy, and the ele- 
ment of indemnity entirely eliminated from the 
contract, 

‘To do business with safety to the corpora- 
tion, and to preserve a sufficient fund to protect 
the policyholders, the assured must inevitably 
be subjected to increasing burdens, and be re- 
quired to furnish additional evidence of value, 
including the selectmen’s appraisal for taxation, 
and pay such increase of premium as may be 
necessary to enable the corporation to bear the 
increased liability placed upon it. 

‘It must be evident that the hazard under a 
valued-policy is much greater than under one 
for indemnity, and that such hazard increases 
with the lapse of time, thus reversing the 
former practice of determining the proper rate 
of premium, and requiring a bigher pro-rata 
rate for a term of years,” 

The circular concludes by citing the with- 
drawal of the companies, and the conse- 
quent actual increase of the risk borne by 
the remaining ones, thus largely raising the 
New Hampshire's relative liability in case 
of partial loss. Agents are, therefore, in- 
structed not to write on special hazards or 
ou buildings not protected by fire depart- 
ments. They may send in applications to 
the home office, where the application will 
be considered, subject to the understanding 
that the term for which policies will be 
issued will not exceed one year; and the 
rate will be increased in proportion to the 
increased hazard of a valued policy and the 
cost of inspection. 

This conclusion is precisely in accordance 
with elementary law—which not even the 
fiat of ‘‘be it enacted” can override—that the 
consumer pays all expenses. When we last 
quoted this law, and expressed the wish that 
every legislative hall had a copy of it hung 
up in plain sight, we did not foresee this 
New Hampshire trouble. Now we would 
say that every legislator, iu state or federal 
capital, ought to have hung around his 
neck, under some sufficient penalty to pre- 
vent his taking it off, a placard, in large 
black letters; ‘‘The consumer pays all ex- 
penses, and don’t let me forget it. See 
New Hampshire.” There is, surely, a plain 
enough lesson in the circular quoted, in 
which the company says to the people who 
want policies: ‘* The legislature has raised 
the cost of insurance, and you must pay 











accordingly.” The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin says that the Boston owners of 
the Derry shoe shop have begun to move it 
from that town to Milford, Mass., where 
they already have another largeshop. This 
will be of interest to the people of Derry. 
A Lynn man was intending to start a shop 
in Hallsville, another New Hampsbire 
town, but has decided not to do so at pres- 
ent. The Bulletin also says that the Bos- 
ton Factory Mutuals are besieged by manu- 
facturers from New Hampshire; they are 
willing to take the business, but their re- 
quirements as to solid walls, pumps, 
watch-clocks, sprinklers, and other pre- 
ventive devices, are co severe that the ap- 
plicants are not at present in position to 
comply with them, and cannot become so 
except at a heavy outlay; hence this severe 
self-help insurance is not the kind they are 
accustomed to and desire. ’ 
More than a dozen of bank officers, mer- 
chants, and other solid men of Concord, 
have written an open letter to Commissioner 
Pillsbury, saying that the situation is seri- 
ous; that he has not as yet ‘‘ addressed the 
people of our state upon the condition of 
affairs; that his knowledge and experience 
should enable him to suggest something, 
and that they earnestly hope he will give 
his views on the law, and propose some 
means of relief.” But Mr. Pillsbury is no 
less powerless than anybody elsc; he can 
suggest nothing but to get rid of the foolish 
law which makes the serious situation. 
He has already ‘‘ addressed the people of” 
Georgia on the subject, indirectly, and it is 
reported that the wrath of the insurance 
insurgents in New Hampshire has been 
kindled against him therefor, and that they 
propose to secure his removal. If they can 
accomplish this, we hope they will; at 
least, we hope they will not refrain from 
trying; for now that folly has got a start by 
being ‘‘enacted,” we want it to have the 
amplest trial, and run its fullest length. 


-_-— SS -_—-—- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. 





Mr. Morris FRANKLIN, President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, died, 
on Thursday last, at his residence in Flush- 
ing, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 
He was a native of this city, having been 
born here on October 20th, 1801. His 
father was a well-known merchant, at one 
time the Chief of the old Volunteer Fire 
Department. Young Morris was educated 
for the law, but drifted into the cleaner 
politics of those times, and became one of 
the Whig—how the flavor of antiquity 
seems to linger about that word !—leaders in 
city politics, remaining such for some 
years. He was an assistant alderman, and 
then alderman, representing old Ward 7, 
tue aldermen being then legislators for the 
city in fact as well as in name, and the 
office having a character and an old-fash- 
ioned dignity which it long ago lost. Later, 
he served as a member of the State Senate. 

But his life-work has been with the insur- 
ance company; and it is as the first Presi- 
dent of the New York Life that his name 
will be remembered. That company was 
originally the Nautilus, and was organized 
by Pliny Freeman, later of the Globe Life, 
for the business of marine and inland insur- 
ance. Its first President was J. DePeyster 
Ogden, who remained such only a few 
months. To him succeeded A. M. Mar- 
chant, who in turn was soon followed by 
Mr. Franklin, the company having turned 
from its original purpose, its charter having 
been amended, and having been for several 
years issuing life policies, of course in the 
very small way of those times, the destined 
future growth of the business and the com- 
pany not being within the imagination of 
the most daring dreamer. A few months 
after Mr. Franklin assumed the position 
the name was changed to the present one, 
and few people remember that there ever 
was another. Mr. Franklin, although the 
third President since the corporate exist- 
ence of the company began, was the 
first and only one it has had under its 
present name. He wasa man of marked 
purity and simplicity of character, of great 
industry, and especially versed in the law 
of insurance. His physical vigor was most 
decided, and he was in daily attendance at 
the office until within about a month of the 
end, so that he may be said to have fallen 
in harness, A man of quiet and domestic 





ee 





habits, he was free from noisy ambitions, 
and was thoroughly known to but a com. 
paratively small number. He was the 
oldest officer surviving in the life insurance 
profession, if we remember rightly; and 
bis death removes one more of the very 
few figures remaining as land-marks by 
which to note the marvelous development 
of the business since its beginning, hardly 
a half century ago. The ‘tempting of 
Providence,” which a policy of insurance 
on life was at first thought to be, has be- 
come recognized as the prudent action 
of faith in Providence. The foolish spend- 
ng of money which would never come back 
has become recognized by the facts of long 
experience as an investment of savings 
which only the careless and unthrifty neg- 
lect, and which no man can really afford 
not to make. The experiment has become 
solid and enduring success. During Mr. 
Franklin’s incumbency, the baby company 
has grown to be a mammoth, passing 
unharmed through the ordeal of wars and 
financial crises. On such foundations it 
will stand while men come and go. 

The successorship has not been deter. 
mined as yet. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that Mr. W. H. Beers, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and actually the company’s chief 
executive officer, will assume the title of 
President, and that the present casbier, Mr. 
Banta, will receive well-deserved promo- 
tion. 

sciatica a chaparetsa 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 





In July last the Travelers began the issue 
of accident policies to run a term of years, 
and to be in amounts as high as $20,000 
These policies are to cover the risk of 
death only, and are intended to meet the 
wants of business men who desire insur- 
ance protection against death by accident, 
but care little for the usual indemnity clause. 
The first year the regular premium will be 
charged, but with each successive renewal 
the policy-holder seeures a reduction. 


oovens Gen>Rodney C. Ward has been ap- 
pointed General Manager, for Long Island, 
of the business of the Mutual Life, with 
headquarters inthe Phenix Building, 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn. In his acceptance 
of this responsible position, Colonel Ward’s 
many friends in that city will recognize the 
promise of a successful business, he being 
a good worker and organizer, and a most 
intelligent and honorable man. 


....Apropos of the matter of the mortal- 
ity of young children as affected by insur- 
ance on them, we find some statistics col- 
lected by a member of the Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia, relating to mortality of 
children during the first year of life, for 
the period from 1875 to 1888. Of each 
thousand, including the still-born in the 
number, an average of 776 survived their 
first year; of cach thousand illegitimate, 
only 615, the girls predominating some- 
what. In all grades of life, legitimate 
girls are subject to the lightest mortality, 
illegitimate girls to the heaviest, and illegit- 
imate boys to a lighter mortality rate than 
legitimute boys. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examiné ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


THE CONTINENTAL 
"11/4 IRE FNBUR- 
OF HARTFORD 









ASSETS, 
2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS 


$408,619.77. 
JAS. 8, PARSONS, 
t. 


[October 29, 1885. 
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THE WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 


Gor, Cortlandt and Church Sts. 


ington Life Insurance Compang aims to 

bids: interests of its policy-holders from the 
te of their entrance tothe maturity of their policies, 

d no other company uses better means to do this, 
bas su so well. reference here to a tew 
of the sslient features of their system will not be out 


of piace. 
record under oath of the premium notices re- 
Kec triaw is kept, that can referred to at any 
time and, in addition to this, and the usual notices 
‘ ‘e company, @ third notice is sent to all de. 
linguents when premiums are due and unpaid. This 
not 


cation €, and any 
possible oversight on the part of policy-holdera. 
P 





upon the surrender of the 
policy is provided for by statute, and is applicable 
0 


ves more then required by law in cases of surren- 

fer of limitea payment policies. : 
eu vl efeecl the companys obligtion, Be 

poo ele d asto sp cihed periods of time, 





‘ait. 

Dividends not drawn are voluntarily and invariably 
applied py the company to keep the insurance in 
force if the promiame are unpaid; and during the 

“A premium in cash without, a medicel re-ex- 
amination. 

ll the insurance companies no other offers 
suth'e combination of advantages to the assured as 


In a matter of such vital importance to all as life 
insurance, apd where so many schemes—some good 
and many bad - present themselves, it is proper to use 
the utmost care and judgment in deciding where and 
how to ineure. Insurance 1s and should bea legitimate 
business, based upon the experience and observa- 
tion of years, and it is wisest to insure in such a com- 

any as does ‘business on the soundest principles and 

a good record for a guaranty.— ° 
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. Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, ’” 
nt siinasrnkdietimabdinitonncmnanes oo 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
ON all ClAIMG,.....cccceceseccceeeeccrcccesss 961,447 BI 
| a: " | 
1, s 

THOS. H. MONTGOMEBY, b er 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual jum atthe Age will be 18 
At theend ofthe Sventy, yous oe COMDHET OO 
w $1,000 + ha 
vocy or 20 years at the net 
or $1.68 for $1,000 insurance per year. Or, if the 
be not su en ‘J HO it be- 
comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any other amount 
be in the same ons. 
results not esti but are fixed in a 
peaitive cont he full face of the Policy mean- 
while being aye le in the event of the death of the 
assured. ere is no f of payments on dis. 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Vajee being G teed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 
For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
the Wand 15 year plans, write to or avvly st: he 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grppens, Sec, 


ABBOEE,.... .cc0000+ 0s ss00ee+s- 817,095,567 10 
Liabilities................... 14s700,116 37 


Total Surplus,.......... $2,395,460 73 

The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this 
pany, of iseving Endowment Policies for precisely 
same premium b ole Lif 
iciee. These policies participate in the Annual distri 
botion of surplus, and are subject to 
setts non-forteiture law of 





Massachu- 


OPemphlots ccnlonctery of the Wow Feats: be 
a a of the New ma 
had ob applicat Dat Soma any's Office, -age”aeaieed 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


THE UNITED STATES 








Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


. P. FRALEIGH, Bec, GEO.'H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Avs't Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any conse after three years. 
ith Claims paid at once as scon as satisfactory 





‘Ail forms of Tontine Policies issued 








STATEMENT 


or 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 


ABBETB.......0ccccccccccccccscccccccscccccceces 













































































paahasiennbiooneneinibeasns ---@108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. II Ann. 
No._|_Payments._ No. | payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 

RRR ee 61 $23,134 31 Jat, 10ND... 000. ae 61 $23.661 63 
Premium Annuities,.... 8,674 96 Premium Annuities. ... 2.994 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annui 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,505 97 | 66 $28,565 91 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
_ | eee 110,990 $342,946,032 ME gdecseue «bu 114 804 $51,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... .....| 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated...... | 7,380 832, 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $37,622,021 
Dr. ; Revenue Account. Or. 
To Balance from last account.... 972,108 86 || B Death Claims....... .. iia 820 83 
o iums received............ bette a\ pole Beate ci Endowments... ae ¥7 9 
terest and Rents......0..... 5,245, Total claims— 
7,787 me 82 
pas ED, <ediaee bastesie 26,926 08 
OD ctinins inne 8,141,164 12 
‘) “  “ Surrendered Policies and 
patitions, . meted. an .. 9,087,696 17 
‘otal pasa Poli ala } 
eo 6 mmissions, (payment 
pF A A. a 907,846 19 
“« © Premium charged off on 
Securities Purchased... 1,181,172 38 
ya Taxes and Assessments. . 223,169 61 
ad 83 >yepP eee 872,268 87 
S$ 8 oe to New Account 97,000,913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balanoe Sheet. Or. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98, 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages a 
;, Claims by death not yet due... ott 00 By on Real Estate.... .......... $46.978,527 96 
» Lremiums ~ in advance.... 27,477 36 ° aites States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
Surplus and Contingent Guat- “ on Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
GENO Piss seceecceiiess cies 4,743,441 15 “ Real Estate..... ae eis ic clashed 10,282,693 04 
F “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... .. 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest ST 1,262,418 54 
“* Premiums deferréd, quarter] 
and sem! eee 1,103,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principal! 
a for r ber. 3° ove wre +} 
uspense Account.. ... ° . 
“ Agents’ Balances............+++ 196 
y $108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 

















ta One Fat the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


‘er $12,000, 


From the Surplus, as a) in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy whick shall be in force at its anniversary in 1885. - 


New Youx, January 21, 188, 


covses coedeves teeceses « eveeeees ov e$108,8076,178.51 
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Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in - 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 
Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts....... doce 2,971,624 68 


Total Income............814,240,475 39 
ccceeteineemennditnmiammnmenendte 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


 Endowments,.......... ° 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 8,608,970 8b 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





Now Policies iseued.......... 17,468 
New Insurance written....... $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets........ --++- 059,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)...........+. ° $10,000,900 
Policies in force......... oses 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,882,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 740,850 85 

Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 

1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,817,889, 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,439,654, 
1882, 1,955,299, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,268,092, 1888, 2,712,868, 
1884, 9,257,175, 1884, 2,971,604, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,296, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,758, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,796,916, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,874 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097, 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 


The Latest Advance mn Life Insurance 





| Non-Forfeiting Limited 


Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yor« Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM EH. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary, 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 





A, RUMTINerTOM, mx,s Ot Directors 


Connecticut General Lito 
Iusurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


This Company issues Policies 
upon the Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well-approved torms. 

It offers unquestioned secauri- 
ty, prudent management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents wanted, 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F, V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
outers {Brookip, cor, er gad Mangere 





Reserve for reinsurance........61,053,004 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.486 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ...... - 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus..........cccccccccesceeee 1:6835,.281 8B 


Total Assets, Jan. let, 1885..64,036.501 02 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Lew. The 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 

: DIRSCTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


B, 0, TOWNSEND, Seo. Agenoy Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 





OFFIOn OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Buw Youx, Janvany 947m, 1685, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 


ums on Policies not marked 
OMCRTF, TOE... 0000 ccccccesccccesccosoee 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiums... ..0...0..000+000s 796 14 





The Company has the following Assets, 


CROSSE snes 


at... eens ce cgesansesboce 


aed ler 
seecese sescceseccseccescess G19,008,289 38 
pea tematien satan his 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thcreon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





W. H. 8, MOORE, tnd VicsPras't, 





A. A. RAVER, 8d Viee-Pregt, 
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Old and Young. 


ON MOUNTAIN HIGHT. 
BY HENRY ROOKSSON. 


Suggested by a view of a New England hamlet, 
with faneral procession upon the church green and 
ball game in the meadow below. 

Across yon greensward move the mourners’ 
feet ; 

The church behind them keeps her quiet seat, 

Too sad for note of bell or organ sweet. 


The mountain from the west its shadow sends ; 
The river, at its foot, soft music lends: 
The brook, in childlike clearness, gently blends. 


Hard by, the ancient churchyard opes its gates ; 
The dim-eyed, low -bent sexton near them waits— 
Trustee for ail that bides of earth’s estates. 


"Neath evergreens the clods now disappear ; 

This mortal immortality shall wear. 

To mountain hight how small earth’s graves 
appear. 


How small earth's conflicts, too, yon field re- 
plies, 

Where striving ball-players lift their eager cries, 

As hurrying champion round the diamond flies. 


Lift up thyself, my sou!, on mountain hight! 

There grief and joy proportion take aright, 

While clearest come air, sky, sup, love and light. 
-_- = — - —--——_— 


MR. CLIFFORD GORE’S ADVEN- 
TUBE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





Iv was certainly no charming atmospher- 
ical effect which thrilled Mr. Clifford Gore, 
barrister by profession, as he sat alone in 
his chambers this sixteenth of February, on 
which my narrative begins. A more disrep- 
utable day it would have been impossible 
almost to have imagined. It was a fitting 
offspring of a bad mother; for had not that 
mother raved and rained from the birth 
hour to the death one? But the child was 
worse. It was the difference between a 
lively drunkard and a sodden one. The 
mother had been obstreperous, virulent, if 
you like it, and the voice of her had been 
heard about the land; but the child was 
abject. It was dark with a brooding, fugi- 
tive,sinister gloom. It was warm-breathed ; 
it was dirty. The rain streamed dowa with 
no wind to divert it ; only, the puddles, as the 
big drops fell into them, trembled a little. 
The crowded London streets washed clear 
of mud and dust for this reason sounded 
louder than usual, as they always doina 
big rain. It was about four in the after- 
noon. Mr. Clifford Gore sat alone in his 
chambers. He was not a very busy man, 
having private means of hisown. He had 
arisen late, having been late the night be- 
fore in retiring. He had taken breakfast— 
not very much; he had gone through his 
paper after the way of all good English- 
men. He had written letters, he had gone 
partly through a French novel, he had 
gazed out from time to time at the stream- 
ing court into which the window looked. 
Within the center of it, one tall, misshapen, 
gaunt tree looked even more forlorn than, 
just then, Mr. Clifford Gore felt, which was 
saying a good deal. He flung his book 
away, and, leaning back in his chair, began 
tosmoke. Gore was about thirty-five. He 
was tall and broad-chested, and held him- 
self well. His face was refined, although 
it presented no appearance of noticeable 
intelligence. His eyes, which were change- 
able in color, could look very tender at 
times, as more than one woman had found 
out. He wasa lonely man, was Clifford 
Gore, albeit he was always most warmly 
welcomed at his club; yes, though he was 
sought after, and worshiped by very young 
men, with whose joys, and what they some- 
times called their temptations, he so genu- 
inely sympathized, and yet all the time 
managed to advise; yes, in spite of those 
well-prepared little dinner parties at his 
chambers, and all the fun afterward, 
and what his friends called ‘ Gore’s 
wonderful spirits.” How about it, O, 
my discerning friends, when the door was 
closed and the light turned out? Think 
you he went to bed with song and laughter 
on his lips? His best friend, Harry Stand- 
more, had been in America on important 
business for a year; and some years prior to 
his forming this friendship, the girl to 
whom Gore was engaged hac died quite 
suddenly, while on a visit to some riends 

in London, where she really passed most of 


her time, as her mother was dead, and be- 
tween herself, step-mother and father—a 
strict country clergyman—there was little 
sympathy. Alice Braille had met Gore 
through these friends, who rented a house 
in one of our respectable, if not one of our 
most fashionable, squares. Yes, there, one 
Spriog evening, when they were by ¢charice 
alone in the twilight, it had all come to 
pass. It was afine evening, charged with 
what Wordsworth so finely styles 
“The mighty ravishment of Spring.” 

In the quiet square a man’s voice could be 
heard at a little distance almost as it were 
intoning in words: ‘Fine flowers, 
fine flowers, all a-growing and a-blow- 
ing; fine flowers.” And further away, 
still so far indeed as to be only just 
audible, a street piano was playing a tuae 
just then very popular; but I have no in- 
tention of dwelling on this evening. Ihave 
only mentioned Gore’s passed romance, be- 
cause what follows compels me to do so. 
Is it any pleasure to me to get you up your 
dead from underground, strip off shroud, 
und put on them fragrant evening dress, 
cut low, with flowers in abundant hair and 
bosom? No, as far as I am concerned, let 
them lie where they were buried; but if, of 
their own accord, they will get up and walk, 
and their doing so greatly affects some one 
of whom I have to tell you, the fault is not 
mine if Ihave been forced to talk a little 
of ghosts. 


ldo not mean to imply that Gore's life 
was blighted on account of the pretty dead 
woman. He had fancied others, and had 
had, too,his good times with them; but all 
had ended in smoke. He had no relatives— 
that is, none that he cared for; so that was 
how he came to be a lonely man, and some- 
times a haunted one. This particular after- 
noon the ghost of his dead love persisted 
in walking with dreadful pertinacity. He 
couldn’t finish his French novel because sbe 
would look over his shoulder. Why could 
you not, my little lady, keep quiet under- 
ground? Were not that better than to come 
up into this loud, wet London. Better, I 
should think. But there she was. She 
touched his hand with hers; she brushed 
his face with her flower-gcented hair. One 
day, strictly chaperoned, of course, she 
had attended a breakfast party at these 
very chambers. That chair to the right 
was the very one which she had occupied; 
and now over the back of it, just where 
her dainty silken-covered shoulders had 
pressed, a shooting-coat had been hastily 
flung. Suddenly, as if he could bear his 
own reflections no longer, Gore got up, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, drew on 
his top coat, and went out into the dismal, 
unholy evening; but not because be needed 
to go anywhere. It was, of course, tvo 
early to dine. He knew many people would 
be at home and glad to sec him; but just 
then he wanted to see no one. If he wanted 
anything, it was,in spite of the evening, 
to get a walk before dinner. In a word, 
he wanted to get away from his ghost; but, 
while he stood there wondering and debat- 
ing with himself as to which way he should 
turn, his ghost had followed, and stood be- 
side him at the street’s corner. There was 
nothing of the churchyard about her; in- 
deed, she hud on the most becoming hat, a 
long feather sweeping her dark hair, and a 
stylish, close-fitting waterproof. She had 
chosen to remind him of a day very much 
like this one, when, having met in the heart 
of London, by appointment, they had de- 
fied the elements, and walked back to her 
friend’s together; and now, without even so 
much as a whispered word—for the sweet 
lips can frame no word—she compels him 
to turnin that old direction, and to walk 
again the way he had walked with her be- 
fore she had become a ghost. 

Ab, me! how they had laughed and 
chatted, just as if there were no such 
things as doctors and coffins, and under- 
takers’-men in the world. How proud he 
hud been of his dainty little love. How 
quickly the walk had seemed to terminate, 
and they found themselves in front of No. 
12 Maudly Square; but of course he looked 
in just fora minute, and of course he had 
been made to stay to dinner. Now he goes 
the same way, but with a ghost at his side. 
There is no chatting and laughing to-day. 
Only the dull roar of the streets. Lumber- 
ing omnibuses, madly dashing hansoms, 





foot-passengere in imminent danger of be- 





ing rundown, hewspaper-boys calling out 
the latest mews, and all round the warm, 
humid air and the down-streaming rain. 
Then at last comparative quiet, except for 
a church clock striking five, and he is 
standing in front of No. 12 Maudly Square, 
N. W. Yes, it is the same house, over the 
threshold of which his feet have passed so 
many times. He had not seen the house 
for very many days; for, when his 
pretty little sweetheart died, her 
friends went to reside abroad. Houses, like 
persons, can go down-hill very quickly. 
From a well-kept private house to the 
boarding-house of even the most respect_ 
able type, isa great descent; and this de- 
scent Number Twelve had made. It was 
unmistakably a boarding-house. How 
dreary the square looked, with its leafless, 
dripping trees. A few people passed him 
by, under sodden umbrellas. A postman 
came up, knocked at the door, dropped a 
goodly number of letters into the box, and 
went on his round. Then a great desire to 
knock at the door himself, just as he used 
to do, took hold of Gore. And why not? 
He could ask for some imaginary person. 
Smith would do very well. He would ask 
if Mrs. Smith was in. Afterso many years 
his hand fell again upon the knocker. It 
wasa good, old-fashioned knocker; easy” to 
Wield, and te summons was soon answered 
by a decidedly pretty housemaid, to whom 
Gore put his question, and was answered 
in the affirmative, and with a smile, as if 
his advent had been some time looked for. 
There was nothing to do but go through 
with it. He would feign to be one of those 
persons who go about getting ladics to be 
patronesses of fancy bazaars. He thought 
the idea a good one, as he followed up the 
stairs, and was shown into a small sitting- 
room, He recognized it at once as being 
that which had been entirely devoted to 
Miss Braille, and known as her study. He 
had no card with him; so the housemaid 
took his name, and left him alone. Alone? 
Quite alone, except for the poor, wét 
ghost that had come in with him, and was 
kneeling in front of the fire. In the adjoin- 
ing room, which he knew to be the front 
drawing-room, and now, evidently the pub- 
lic drawing-room, where the elderly board- 
ers doubtless made up whist parties in the 
evenings, some one was playing *‘ Carmen,” 
and not playing it very well. He was 
wondering how he should begin, when he 
heard the soft frou-frouw of a woman’s 
dress, and, turning round, he saw that the 
door had opened, and he was no longer 
alone. 

At the same time a very beautiful voice, 
with a very special magic of its own, said: 

‘*T am so very glad you have been able 
to make your way up to me. I was afraid 
you would forget my addresa, especially as 
I told you, I think, that I was going to 
take apartments in a more westerly direc- 
tion. I only came here till I could get 
more suitable apartments.” 


‘‘T don’t think you idid tell me, you 
know,” he said, with one of his pleasant, 
slow smiles. Should he reveal everything? 
Perhaps, if she had been a different kind 
of woman to look at,he might have done so. 
The truth is he wished to linger on and 
talk, or, to speak more correctly, to look. 
Mrs. Smith may have been a year or two 
younger than himself. Her figure was 
superb for all those who delight in noble 
proportions. She carried herself proudly, 
and walked with an undulating grace of 
movement which was as much her own as 
her voice was, and the clear-cut face and 
the eager violet eyes. The passionate 
mouth revealed a nature assuredly sensi- 
tive. The hands, with their blue-veined 
wrists, were slender, but withal strong- 
looking. She was dressed in a heavy, long, 
closely-fitting dress of silk and velvet, the 
skirt of which seemed to curl round her 
limbs and to fall as it were caressingly 
over her feet. She had old lace about her 
wrists,and a large pearl locket hung at her 
neck. Is it any wonder that he liked well 
to gaze? In her low, thrilling voice was 
the capacity for tears and mirth. 

** Were you at Lady Selton’s last Thurs- 
day?” she asked. She went on to say that 
she thought them such delightful after- 
noons. One met so many intellectual peo- 
ple there,and people that one had heard of; 
and then she asked him, inmock depreca- 
tory tones, if it was very vulgar to be inter- 








ested in seeing the novelists whose books 
you had enjoyed, or the painters whose 
pictures you had admired. 

**They are very much like other people; 
are they not?’ he said. 

“Yes; and, do you know,I am so very 
glad they are. When I first came to Lon. 
don, { had lived most of my life in the 
country, and, indeed, pass a good deal of 
my time there still. I thought they would 
be somehow very different from other 
people, instead of which I find I can talk 
with them quite well.” 

**In fact, then,” answered Gore, with a 
laugh, ‘your fear of the wild animal has 
gone, now that you have bearded him in 
his den.” 

From this the conversation turned to 
Carlyle’s hero-worship; and over Carlyle 
the man, and Mrs. Carlyle the woman, they 
had a most animated conversation. Then 
tea was served, and Mrs. Smith said she 
had been so much interested as not to have 
called for the lamp; but they both agreed 
the firelight was pleasanter. At length, what 
was unmistakably the sound of a dinner- 
bell caused Mr. Gore to spring up with an 
exclamation of surprise. He apologized 
for what he called his unpardonc.ble visita- 
tion, as, if she had known all, she would 
most probably have thought it; instead of 
which she thanked him very much, and 
said she hoped he would come and see her 
very soon again when she got into her 
rooms in Half Moon Street, which would 
be in the course of next week. He said he 
should hasten to do so; and then asked, 
just as he turned to leave, with a well- 
assumed air of carelessnegs,.if she would 
be at Lady Selton’s next Thursday, to 
which she said she thought not. 

“I don’t go every Thursday, you 
know.” 

There was a smell of fish and roast mut- 
ton in the house as he came down into 
the hall, over which the boarders were 
making merry. He wondered if she would 
go down and sit among them, or have the 
meal served in her own room. 

He put on his coat, and went out into the 
wet night. The first thing he did was to 
light a cigarette, and the first thing the 
rain did on meeting him again was to ex- 
tinguish it; but he heeded not. 

He sucked on at the wet paper with as 
much satisfaction as jf he had been smok- 
ing the best Egyptian ever rolled. In the 
course of time he became aware of the fact, 
and cast the cigarette away, doubtless 
under the impression that he had smoked 
it right through to the end. Then he drew 
himself up suddenly at « street corner, 
having first almost collided with a drunken 
man, who was declaiming in the center of 
the pavement something about the rights 
of the people. He called a hansom, and 
drove to his club, where he dined, and 
where he met a inan he wanted most par- 
ticularly to see. The man was no other 
than Becksley, the rising young artist. 
The two men were very good friends. 

‘Becksley, my dear boy,” he began, 
‘you have it in your power to do me a 
great service.” 

* Only too glad, if it’s in my power,” re- 
turned the other. 

‘‘T think you can. 1am pretty sure you 
know Lady Selton; and, though I am nota 
distinguished person, I want you most es 
pecially to take me there next Thursday. 
Can you manage it?” 

‘**Manage it! Ob! yes; very easily! No 
one is mere hospitable than she. Any 
friends of her friends are always welcome. 
Though, I must say, the result is very often 
a fearful crush ; but come, by all means, 
and see the little wigs and the big wigs 
playing side by side.” 

When Mr. Gore reached his chambers 
that night he had lost his ghost in a most 
satisfactory way. The beautiful stranger 
had enthralled him. She had taken captive 
every sense he had. He, of course, sus- 
pected what had happened. She had 
doubtless met many people at Lady Selton’s 
to whom she had accorded permission to 
call. Like many another person, she had 
probably a bad memory for names and 
faces, and had at once concluded that he 
was somebody whom she had met at Lady 
Selton’s, and who had asked if he might 
not call. It was absolutely essential, then, 
for him to get an introduction to Lady 





Selton, and preferably when there would 
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be no risk of Mrs. Smith seeing the intro- 
duction. 

At length, Thursday came, and Clif- 
ford was taken and duly presented; and 
he got on very well, because he 
was one of those people who know 
many things superficially, and not one 
thoroughly. The next Thursday he went 
on his own account. Almost the first per- 
gon he perceived on entry waa the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Smith, to whose side he hurried. 
Firstly, because he wished to be with her 
for his own pleasure. Secondly, because 
he wanted to avoid the chance of being re- 
introduced by Lady Selton, who had doubt- 
Jess introduced the person whom she sup- 
posed him to be. Then a man not at all 
unlike Gore, though, of course, with many 
differences, came up and said: 

«You don’t know how sorry I am, Mrs. 
Smith, not to have been able to call last 
week; and as you said you were going to 
move to Half Moon Street, I thought there 
was no good calling when the week was 
out. I knew I should meet you here, and 
hoped you would give me your new ad- 
dress.” 

‘Most surely,” she said graciously, and 
added, with a smile at Gore: *‘ You see I 
did tell some one I was going to move, or 
other people may have better memories 
than you. For myself I have a most shock- 
ing one.” 

In a short time she was surrounded by 
people well known in art and letters, and 
Gore had to give way; but, like a good 
Briton, he held on, and was rewarded by 
being able to see her into her carriage. 

‘““Come soon,” she said when she had 
given him her number in Half Moon Street. 

‘* How soon?” 

‘** As soon as you like.” 

‘* Would to-morrow be too soon?” 

** Not at all.” 

‘* Would four be too early?” 

‘Four? Well, perhaps we had better 
say half-past.” 

‘** Half past fourthen; but I mustn’t keep 
you in the cold.” 

‘*T think you ought to go back to your 
young lady in blue. Very esthetic; is she 
not? To-morrow we will finish our talk 
about Carlyle. Good-by.” 

He returned to the drawing-room, where 
he acquired from Lady Selton some infor- 
mation about Mrs. Smith. It was not much, 
but quite enough for him. She came of a 
good old English family, was a widow, had 
not been particularly happy in her married 
life, which, however, had not been of long 
duration; was believed to have plenty of 
money; a fine, but very excitable nature. 
She had the reputation of being one of the 
most beautiful and charming of women. 

The next day found Gore closeted with 
the beautiful widow, his mind made up for 
at least two hours’ unmitigated delight; and 
he was not disappointed. He told her all 
about himself, and there is hardly any- 
thing more delightful or fascivating than 
talking of one’s self to the woman with whom, 
for the time, we chance to be in love; and 
she being a woman of very quick sympa- 
thies, things went ahead at a good pace; 
and when they parted it seemed to one of 
them that they were already a good deal 
moie than old friends. 

As Mrs. Smith dressed for dinner that 
night, surveying—not without pleasure be 
it said—her fair semblance in the mirror, 
she said to herself: *‘ That fellow rather 
likes me, I think”; and there was a bright 
light in her eyes and a soft rose spot on 
either cheek, suggesting that she found the 
thought a not unpleasing one. 

“Of course it’s nothing more than passing 
fancy,” she added, * but it is nice to be so 
much admired”; and when her maid had 
dressed her in shimmering evening dress, 
which showed her fair neck and arms, she 
(the maid) declared it to be a shame that 
her mistress should have to wear anything 
else. 

After this Gore and Rose Smith met fre- 
quently, and they began to exchange need- 
less letters; and we all know what that 
means; and he began to bring books to her, 
and only tobe happy when he was in her 
presence—and alone with her too, if you 
Please—and we all know equally well what 


that means. In society they confessed to | 


being sound friends. In private they con- 
fessed to being dear friends, and though 
Gore did not attempt to conceal his admi- 


ration, he said no compromising word, 
because he deemed the time not yet ripe; 
and as in his inmost heart he was not with- 
out hopes, he was careful to say nothing 
which might dash them prematurely to the 
ground. So February and March went by, 
and brought April, with people coming to 
town in earnest, and it brought a certain 
sixteenth when these two happened to be 
together in Mrs. Smith’s apartment. The 
light of failing day was low, but not 
so low that they could not see each other. 
A sudden impulse came over Gore, and he 
said : 

** Rose’—they had got to calling each 
other by their Christian names when there 
was no one present—‘‘it is two months 
since | first saw you; andI want to make a 
confession. It is very bad. Will you hear 
it?” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she said, with 
a laugh. ‘‘ Did you ever know of a wo- 
man who was aot wild to hear confes- 
sions?” 

**No, I don’t think I did,” he said, in a 
musing tone; and then he told the facts of 
his mecting her as we know them, and just 
why he had so much wanted to enter the 
house. He had not mentioned before the 
little dead lady, whose ghost had brought 
him there that day. 

The confession over, she kept silence, 
and he saw that her face had darkened. 

**Rose,” he cried, coming very near, 
‘** are you offended? Do you think me an 
impostor?” 

‘*No, I don’t think you an impostor, be- 
cause of the way in which you made my ac- 
*quaintance. The deception into which you 
were led was a harmless one. You werea 
gentleman; and there was no reason why I 
should not have known you as well as the 
many people who wished to know me, and 
for some one of whom I certainly did mis- 
take you.” 

‘*Then why are you angry with me?” 

‘*T am not angry; but I think that, hav. 
ing had such a close friendship in your Jife 
before, you should not have sought mine as 
you did.” 

He laid his hands on hers; but they were 
cold, and she drew them away, saying: 
**Don’t, [am not even tohave a friend that 
is all my own.” 

**Rose, Rose,” he cried, all his heart 
beating in his voice. *‘My love for you— 
why any longer try to hide it under the 
name of friendship?—is, compared to that 
boyish dream, as sunlight to a taper. I 
loved then asa boy; now I love as a man, 
O, my dear love, say there is some hope 
for me.” 

In another moment he was beside her, 
on his knees, kissing her hands madly. 
Did hers pass over his hair? Did she lean 
over him, or did he draw her down to 
him? And then did their lips meet and 
cling? All I know is that Mr, Gore 
paid a longer visit in Half Moon Street 
than, when he came, he had expected to 
make; and yet—oh! strange contradiction of 
things—no call there before had ever seemed 
so short to him. 


Two persons had never seemed more 
suited to one another; for Clifford Gore 
was a man of iron nerve, and yet withal 
tenderness, and she, now he came to know 
her, if most loving, was still wayward and 
exacting. Capricious as an April day’s 
bright sunshine, a)ternating with thunder 
showers. But Gore, as if he had been 
born to understand her moods, was never 
betrayed into saying a harsh word, though 
she would often accuse him of not loving 
her, though she would delight to steep her- 
self in the admiration of other men, though 
she would be jealous both of dead and 
living, and in both cases utterly without 
cause. Sometimes he found her trying; and 
from his knowledge of women he sus- 
pected very strongly that she was not 
loving him with the intensest love of her 
nature—a love which had certainly not 
been lavished on her husband. On whom, 
then? But to broach the subject only 
angered her, as it did if he only suggested 
the fact of her having had some earlier and 
more romantic interest. 

So, like the stout-hearted strong man he 
was, he resolved to hold her by his power 
of patience and devotion. He saw that she 
was interested in poetry, and he knew 
that he was not; but he let her read it to 





him. She was fond of reading aloud. 


Then he would make some stupid remark, 
meant to be appreciative. 

She would fix her soft violet eyes on his 
face, and say, with the utmost gravity: 

‘* Indeed!” 

Then she would discuss his remark 
in the same grave spirit, till a quiver- 
ing round the corners of her lips would 
show that she had but been laughing 
at him. 

This might have angered a more sensi- 
tive man; but he would only laugh, and 
say : 

‘Yes, Sweetheart, you’re right to laugh 
at me. Iam an idiot about poetry. You 
must try and teach me.” And she would 
answer, with a soft sigh: 

‘* You're a dear fellow; but I don’t think 
it would be any good. Let us go now and 
drive. That you can do well.” 

Then they would have a happy hour or 
two, driving in the Park. 

I should tell you, also, that Mrs. Smith’s 
mother—a dreadful old lady, who told you 
one story twice in the course of every half 
hour—had been brought from the country 
to look after the proprieties. 

One day, Rose said, looking up in his 
face: 

‘* You are very good to me, I think.” 

‘I could never be good enough,” he 
answered, touching for a moment her ex- 
quisitely gloved hand. They were out 
driving; and she had been in one of her 
most wayward, almost bitter, moods. He 
controlled his temper just as well as he 
controlled his horses. He had that quality 
of which Mrs. Smith had no vestige herself, 
but which she was fond uf demanding in 
others—namely, self-restraint. On her 
birthday, the 10th of June, he brought her 
a goodly present of jewelry. She ad- 
mired it, and she thanked him; but her 
heart was bitter within her, because he 
had not remembered her predilection for 
a certain kind of rose. She’ liked the 
jewels; but she would have valued more 
the poetic sentiment which would have 
taken notice of her least liking. That 
day, when the birthday banquet had been 
concluded, she told him so. He felt very 
much ashamed of himself, and sent her a 
superb basket the next day; but she knew 
they had been sent at her suggestion, and 
they had no grace nor fragrance for her. 
In a fit of petulance, she gave them to her 
maid. He only looked grieved, and said: 

‘I am sorry, dear, for not remembering 
before that you liked them so much.” 

* So am I,” she answered, and went to her 
bed-room, where she remained shut up all 
the afternoon, while Gore was lefi to the 
tender mercies of his future mother-in-law. 
When at last his beloved came down, she 
wore at her breast a small’ gold locket, on 
which some undecipherable letters were 
shaped in diamonds, 

Her lover remarked it was a pretty 
locket, one he had not seen before, and 
asked if it was a gift. She assented. 

‘* From whom?” he asked. 

‘* Ah! that I cannot say.” 

‘That is, you will not say.” 

** As you like it.” ‘ 

He saw that, if he pressed matters, there 
would be a storm. So he simply said: 
‘* You have a right to your secret, my dear. 
I am sorry to have asked you any ques- 
tions.” Then came a very great trouble of 
tenderness into her eyes. Tne dinner was 
not yet served, and they were alone. She 
rose from the couch where she had been 
sitting, and came swiftly to where he was 
standing, took both his hands in bers, and 
pressed them against her heart. 


‘**Bless you, bless you, my darling!” he 
said, and, bending down, kissed the soft, 
flower-scented hair. Surely his patience had 
been rewarded. He knew there was much 
in him that she had to pardon; and he de- 
termined that, if he could not raise in her 
such a passion as he felt sure she must 
once have known, he would give her at 
least perfect rest and contentment; and he 
thanked whatever power bad created him 
for his strong nerves, on which she could 
lean as on his strong arm. 

One night, when they were driving back 
to her house from a ball where Roge had 
much flirted, she said to him: ‘* Not easily 
jealous, are you?” and he answered: 

‘**Bnt being wrought perplexed in the ex- 
treme.” 





“You are a conceited old fellow,” she 


said, ‘‘ and that is-why you are not jealous; 

besides, I am not your wife yet.” 

“Yes; but you will be in a month’s 

time.” 

“T suppose so, dearest,” and she drew 

close to him and leaned her cheek against 

his. Then the carriage stopped in front of 
the house in Half Moon Street, and Gore, 

lighting a cigar, strolled away through the 
delicious May dawn, with that subtle, name- 
less fragrance in the air, by which the 
great city is often visited at such times, 

On the whole, those were good days for 
Gore, in spite of his sweetheart’s frequent 
waywardness, in spite of being walked 
about picture galleries, in spite of being 
read to, in spite of being taken to places to 
hear talk about subjects which he didnot in 
the least understand; still, was not life 
wonderful and romantic? And the time of 
the year helped the lovers. I am sure it is 
much better to love in June than in dark 
January days. All the good things of that 
season, even the abundant fruits, become a 
part of ir. 

The fifth of July was a day memorable 
for its heat, There was not a breath of 
wind; and the sun blazed down out of a 
dazzling sky, as if it were doing its best to 
burn up the world under its pitiless glare. 
The London pavements gave forth a smell 
and fume; the water from the water-carts 
all but turned to steam. In the country, 
cases the next day were reported of laborers 
falling down dead. In London many shops 
closed; and people who had intended to re- 
main in town till the end of the month, fled 
to the seaside, and almost died in getting 
there. I have dwelt a little on the charac- 
ter of this day, because it was one destined 
to be long remembered by Cliford Gore and 
two other persons. Mrs. Smith said it was 
out of the question in such weather to ful- 
fill any of their numerous engagements, as 
they were none of them dinner engage- 
ments. 

Gore presented himself about five in the 
afternoon. He found Rose resting on a 
sofa. 

‘* Fan me,” she said, ‘‘ and don’t say any- 
thing. It’s too hot to talk. I[ wish you 
could read poetry; but you can’t, Ob! 
dear!” and she laughed a little, ‘*I don’t 
believe you can even play the flute.” 

* Or the concertina,” he said, gravely. 

** Can you do anything but ride and drive 
well?” she asked, looking at him with 
something of wonder in her eyes, and 
speaking in a tone half serious, half ban- 
tering. 

‘*T can do such things as you tell me,” 
he answered. 

‘*Yos,” she said, musingly, ‘‘you can; 
and that is much.” 

All that afternoon she was naturally list-. 
less. Tea and dinner were over, Rose’s 
mother, as usual at that hour, obligingly 
asleep in the next room, thus leaving the 
lovers alone. The room was faintly lighted 
by a rose-shaded lamp. Rose was again 
reclining on a sofa, and her lover kneeling 
beside her, Presently she asked, breaking 
silence: 

‘““Why don’t you say pretty things to 
me? You can look unutterable things, but 
you can say nothing.” 

‘*T suppose, my dear, because I am not 
clever.” 

‘*Somebody,” she went on, without not- 
ing his reply, ‘‘ used to say that I had no 
right to live, because I was so dangerous 
to the peace of men, and that it wasn’t fair 
to other women, und that I had only to hold 
up my band to make lovers leave their 
sweethearts and husbaads their wives. 
That my voice moved him more than it 
would do to hold any other woman, how- 
ever beautiful, in his arms.” 

‘* He was a poet,” answered Gore. “But 
in this case he did but say truth, which is 
more than most poets do.”’ 

‘He wrote; but was too proud to publish, 
knowing he could not eyual others.” 

Just then came a tap to the door, anda 
servant announced Mr. Standmore. 


An exclamation of intense surprise burst 
from Gore; for Standmore was his great 
friend, whom he had deemed in America. 
The two men shook hands. Rose sat up, 
but seemed transfixed, unable to speak or 
make any further movement. 

‘‘ Well,” said the new-comer, who had a 
rather highly pitched, but not unmusical 





voice, ‘‘ have you no welcome for ac old 
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friend come back from the other side of the 
Atlantic?” 

‘It took my breath away at first to see 
you,” she said, smiling faintly, and rising, 
with an obvious effort; and then she added, 
with something almost like a sob: ** In- 
deed, indeed, I am 80 glad to see you again. 
How came you never to mention Stand- 
more to me?” she asked, turning to Gore. 

**I don’t know how I did not come to 
mention his name. I have often told you 
of my best friend who was in America; but 
you never seemed to wish for details.” 

Stancmore was a slightly-built man, 
with a bright, rather bold, animated face. 
He had much warm, brown hair, and dark, 
glowing eyes. In hers there was a dancing 
light, which Clifford had never seen there 
before. 

** Well,” he began, ‘‘I only reached Lon- 
don to day, and heard the good news at the 
club; and so thought I must come and con- 
gratulate my dear old friends. Do you re- 
member how we parted?” he said, address- 
ing himself to Rose, ‘‘ how you wished to 

kill me?” 

** You don’t do well to remind me,” she 
said, speaking with concentrated bitter- 
ness, her eyes flaming angrily. ‘‘I tell you, 
Harry Standmore, that, when I think of 
your sneers, | wish I had killed you.” 

‘But I very near killed myself after- 
ward.” 

“Very likely; but 
know.” 

** That is very true,” he seid. ‘I always 
thought you did your share of the sneering 
pretty will; but to weep over the dead 
body of a man just because he was your 
husband—that I could not make out in 
you.” 

“* And I was quite content for you not to 
make it out!” she retorted, with a laugh. 

‘*And so, Gore, we parted in a whirl- 
wind, and I went to America. Have you 
told bim?” 

‘*No; I have not.” 

‘*T think I ought to know,” said Gore. 

**I quite agree with you,” said the other; 
and he went on: ‘‘ [had once the supreme 
honor and happiness of regarding this Jady 
as my future wife; but, while I was more 
in love with her than all the other loves she 
had melted into one, there were things in 
her that angered my hot temper, as there 
were no end of things in me that angered 
her; 80, in a quarrel, she broke off our en- 
gagement, and married a mao she did not 
love. After his death, she chose to wax 
sentimental about him. That angered me, 
and, as | have said, I went to America. 
She would marry you, as she did the other 
fellow. But I am here to stop it.” 

Gore sprang to his feet; but the other 


you didn’t, you 


-went on: 


“She may persuade herself for a little 
while that she likes you. There are ways 
in which you would suit her. But I know 
you both; and I know that, in time, she 
would weary even of your forbearance. 
Rose, tell this man we shall always love 
one another, though at times we almost 
tear each other to pieces.” 


She answered, quietly: ‘Iam engaged 
to Mr. Gore”; adding, after a pause, sadly, 
‘*He bas been better to me than ever you 
have been, or ever would be.” 

** But Rose,” said Standmore, coming 
over, and gazing into her eyes as if he were 
looking down into her very soul, ‘‘ Rose, 
my heart’s queen, you love me.” 

“I must trouble you to leave us, sir,” 
said Gore, very coldly. ‘ This cau only be 
painful to Mra, Smith.” 

“*T have no intention of going till I have 
seen this lady alone.” 

Gore looked at his beloved with dreadful 
earnestness, and said, his voice trembling a 
little? 

** Rose, is he or am [ to leave the room?” 

For a while her lips labored before speech 
came; and then she said, in tones that could 
just be heard: 

“Forgive me, if you can. For your own 
sake it is better you should leave me. 
What he says is true. I dolove him—oh! a 
hundred times more than my own soul, or 
chance of Heaven in another world, if he 
were not there.” 

The next moment her face was buried on 
Standmore’s shoulder, and he felt on his 
hands the rapturots tears of reconciliation. 

Nothing sensational happened to Clifford 
Gore. He did not even catch a fever, He 





never married, and grew slightly cynical, 
as old bachelors are apt to do. On the 
whole, did he or did he not regret his ad- 





venture? Who shall say? 
LonpDoN, ENGLAND. = 
NUTTING. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Bonny head from wee door peeying— 
“ Wonder if Jack Frost 1s sleeping ! 
Chincopins are ripe, I know ; 
Through the leaves I see them glow ; 
Hazel nuts are rustling down, 
All among the leaves so brown ; 
Filberts from their prickly pod 
Tottering, tumble to the sod. 


** All the woods with light are glowing ; 
Gorgeous leaves to southward blowing. 
See that red bird! Ob! how bright! 
He’s just aching for a fight 
With that logger up the street, 
Calling, calling, ‘sweet so sweet |’ 

As he plumes his breast of red. 
Sweet, indeed! A loggerhead |” 


Zigzag down the fence a-going 
Where the golden-rod is growing, 
See that nutter, light and gay; 
Not a minute can she stay, 
Frisking now through apple trees— 
Highway for the honey-bees— 
Dressed in garb of silver shine, 
Fitting like 'twas Worth’s design. 


Oh! what fun, this pleasure-going, 

When the winds ripe nuts are sowing ; 

Bright the nut and bright her eye ; 

Through the woods you hear her cry, 
* Obuck, sbuck, chuck them down, I say, 

Bonny nuts to hide away” ; 

In the earth now will she know 

How to find them if there’s snow? 


Nibble, nibble, white teeth cutting ; 
Hungry work is busy nutting. 
Merry little worker she— 

Model for the busy bee ; 

Guess she'll pick a peck to-day, 

In her bins to tuck away ; 

For the Winter’s coming fast, 
With its rain and bitter blast. 


Nutting all alone is dreary ; 

Some one coming would be cheery. 
Ah! that dandy up above, 

With my lady hies in love! 

Was he trysted in this place? 

Or attracted by her grace? 

Now behold them gey as gay, 
Nutting tn the woody way. 


Two wee heads from one door peeping— 
Ab! the nutters are housekeeping. 
In her castle near the sky 
She has laid a good store by. 
Hazel nuts and tilberts sweet, 
Chincopins to form a treat, 
‘Thrifty little housewife she, 
Model now for you and me. 
CORN WALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y, 
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SE MA’S PARTY, 


BY ELIZABETH OUMMINGS, 





Sz Ma being nearly seventy years old, 
his hair and moustaches were well sprinkled 
with gray; but he was a poet. His heart 
was as young as a baby’s—nay, it was for- 
ever young—and so it was natural, that, 
when the annual kite-flying festival ap- 
proached, he should conclude that to give 
a party to the boys of his acquaintance, 
would be the most delightful way to spend 
the day. He sent out forty invitations, 
which read as follows: 

“On the ninth day of the ninth month, a 
plain little repast will at noon await the joy of 
your presence. After a trifling exhibition we 
will fly our kites, 

‘* May the sweetness of orange blossoms per- 
fume your days, 

** Compliments of Se-Ma,” 

Standing in the middle front door of his 
house to receive his guests, he made a pic- 
ture to be remembered. He wore a black 
satin robe, with a gorgeous peacock em- 
broidered on his breast. A heavy gold 
chain hung around his neck, and on his 
head was a fine Winter cap, with a sapphire 
button ou the top of it. 

“A beautiful day, my dear young 
friends,” he said to the boys. ‘For my 
part, lam glad just to be alive such weather, 
even though my eyes are dim and my legs 
heavy.” 

The plain repast turned out to be a very 
elegant dinner, with more things in pretty 
bowls than I have time to name. Chinese 
people have their food all cut up into tiny 
mouthfuls in the kitchen, so they pick it 
up with their chop-sticks, Of oourse each 

boy had tea; and they drank it out of daz- 





z ling little cups, without milk or sugar. 
From the dining-room—which was like a 
bower, so full was it of flowers—they 
went to the veranda to see some boys, 
dressed in fanciful costumes,dance on stilts. 
After the dance, which, of course, was some- 
what slow, afat man did some wonderful 
tricks of tumbling. Then, suddenly stand- 
ing still, he asked foracap. Sing Fu, the 
viceroy’s son, after begging the company’s 
pardon, took off his, and gave it to the 
man, who, holding it at arm’s length, gen- 
tly shook it from side to side, while he 
said, gravely: ‘‘Life is very short; and it 
takes along time to learn to do anything 
well. I pray you, honorable young gentle- 
men, look with condescension on my poor 
little efforts.” Like a flash, a white rabbit 
sat up in the cap, holding up its two pink 
ears asif to ask what the scene meant. 
The old man passed the cap around, that 
every one might see it was areal rabbit. 
Then, returning the cap, with many bows, 
to Sing Fu, the conjuror held the rabbit in 
his hands a moment, stroked it, and lo! 
there were two rabbits, at which the boys 
shouted. After all were satisfied that the 
rabbits were alive, the conjuror asked for 
another cap, and, placing the rabbits within 
it, gently shook it to and fro, like a corn- 
popper, holding it at arm’s length. When, 
after afew moments, he looked in the cap, 
he glanced up with a queer smile, and drew 
from it a big white cabbage. It was well 
that the musician struck up a lively Chi- 
nese march just at that moment, for the 
owner of the cap, Ly Ho, was fire-red with 
anger. 

The music was the signal for the kite. 
flying to begin. Wy Foang, a fat boy, 
and the son of the salt collector, had an 
enormous paper duck for a kite; Ly Ho, 
who was very thin and snappish, had a gi- 
ant mosquito; Wan, the lame son of the 
governor, had a flock of gay butterflies at- 
tached to his kite-string; and Se Ma had a 
whole set of white dominoes with pink 
spots; his grandson, Lin, had a great pink 
rose; and Lin’s twin brother, Fing, had a 
big red peony; the Mayor’s son had a kite, 
shaped like a boy in a bright blue shirt 
and wide dandelion-colored trousers. But 
when they were all in the sky, sailing like 
quaint, queer birds, not one of them had 
such a grand appearance as Sing Fu’s great 
yellow dragon. The dragon is the Chinese 
emblem of power. The Emperor’s throne 
is called the Diagon’s throne, and the old 
original dragon is believed to live in the 
ocean, from whence he often leaps into the 
sky, and sends the rain. And all the boys, 
even Ly Ho, admitted that Sing Fu’s dragon 
kite was a *‘ Buster.” 


‘* Well,” said Se Ma when all the kites 
were launched into the air, and he was 
comfortably seated on a porcelain stool be- 
tween Sing Fu and Wan, ‘an old man 
like me cannot expect to see many more 
kite-flyings, so I must fetch down some of 
these fine fellows. I believe I sha)l attack 
your dragon, little neighbor.” 

‘* All right,” said Sing Fu, gayly. ‘* But, 
do tell us who made the first kite, and what 
this fesiival really started from. { know 
the common story of the old gentleman 
who knew what was going to happen by 
the way he felt in his bones, aud who 
woke up one morning sure that something 
dreadful would take place before night if he 
and all his family did not go upon the hills 
fora picnic. If all the chickens, and pigs, 
and oxen, and the cat and dog were dead 
when he came down, I should have thought 
that he would have been ashamed that he 
had left them behind.” 

‘* Perhaps, if he had stayed at home, 
nothing would have happened,” said Se 
Ma, gently. 

‘Likely enough,” said Sing Fu, *‘for then 
he would have been attending to his affairs ; 
but, to go back to my questions, venera- 
ble poet, tell us who made the first kite, 
really.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Se Ma, ‘‘ That is, I 
do not know it as I know that twice two 
are four; but I have read that, when the 
great Hwang Ti became emperor, he was 
not married, and the day after he was 
crowned, all the wise old counselors got 
together and prayed Heaven to send him a 
good wife. You see they knew that every 
man is very much influenced by his wife, 
While they were praying, a beautiful maiden 
entered the room where the Emperor's 





mother sat, and, bowing before her, said 
sweetly: ‘ Venerable Madam, I am sent to 
be your son’s wife.’ The maid was robed 
in peach colored silk, and wore a crimson 
satin petticoat. (Silk was then unknown 
in China.) On the bosom of the gown was 
embroidered a crimson pbenix, which is, 
you know, the emblem of the Empress, and 
her white hands were full of roses. The 
astonished and delighted old lady at once 
led the maid to her son, and bade him 
marry her. Of course he obeyed her at 
once; for even the Lord of ‘the land of 
Sages,’ must obey his little, white-haired 
mother, and the wedding was celebrated 
with much rejoicing. 


‘*It was at once plain to everybody that 
the beautiful young Empress, Si-Ling, was 
not the daughter of earthly parents. No 
one could make the sick well, and the 
well happy, as she could; and the poor 
called her the ‘ Radiant One,’ because she 
made them hope. She taught men how to 
spin and weave silk, and women to tend 
the greedy worms, feeding them the leaves 
of the mulberry. She taught them the 
secret of exquisite colors, also; and with 
her own hands spun and wove for ber hus- 
band a royal robe of yellow silk. She 
taught her gardeners the value of the tea- 
bush, and taught the potters how to make 
a tea-pot, molding the clay with her own 
hands, then painting upon it a lively pic- 
ture—all in blue, like the Summer sky. 
With her own hands she made a cup of tea 
for her husband and her mother-in-law; 
and, as the old lady pronounced it a most 
refreshing drink, tea-gardens began to 
multiply on the hills, and to-day China sells 
tea to the whole world. 

‘“‘But even a woman from the sky would 
fail to please everybody. Some thought 
her too quiet, some too gay, for an Empress. 
Some found favlt with her manners, some 
with her walk, and others with the color of 
her eyes. And then, as now, there were 
people whe enjoyed telling disagreeable 
things; and so the Empress heard every un- 
kind word that was said about her. Being 
too wise to talk, she bent a slender bamboo, 
covered it with paper, and sent it ino the 
sky. When it was very high up, she sent 
flying up the string little rings of paper 
which, it is said, she covered with writing: 
These papers never came back, but others 
came fluttering down; and so she talked 
with her heavenly friends beyond the 
stars.” 

“Did she die at last, venerable poet?” 
asked Sing Fu. 

‘* No; they say not. She had taught 
her women the beautiful embroidery alike 
on both sides of the fabric; but, though 
she was very patient in teaching tLem, 
none of them could equal her in skill and 
taste, and so some of them grew envious 
of her. And nothing is so cruel as envy. 
But their unkindness would have affected 
her little, if the Emperor had not found 
fault with her. 

*** You are always busy,’ he complained. 
‘Why doI never see you sitting stately as 
a golden lily in theroyal ivory chair, that 
the women may behold what it is to be 
an Empress. You are always working, 
working. It is your place to sit serene in 
the inner apartments, folding your hands, 
while you contemplate my perfections.’ 

“Tt is always easy to find fault when we 
have once begun, and the Emperor chided 
her nearly every day after this, till, one 
morning, she was gone; no one knew 
whither; but she was gone. And then 
everybody discovered, that no oxe, not 
even the sacred emperor on the dragon 
throne, was so dear to China. But her 
good works all remained. The tea-bushes 
and the mulberry-trees thrived, and the 
silk-worms multiplied; a tea-pot was in 
every house, silken robes became every 
year more cheap, and her beautiful toy, 
the kite, was enjoyed by everybody.” 

‘‘ Hwang Ti was a goose!” exclaimed 
Sing Fu. ‘ That’s my opinion!” 

**No doubt,” said Se Ma, smilingly. ‘‘But 
he is not the only man who has failed to 
appreciate a treasure while he had it.” 

Inthe meantime the old poet had not 
neglected his kite, but had tried to get it 
above and behind the dragon, so as to fetch 
that yellow monster to the earth. 

Perhaps fury burned in the dragon’s 
paper bosom. The kites flying on Black 

Rock Hill looked like a flower-bed. Sweet 
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roses, marigolds, and holly-hocks 
me all there. From where the dragon 
floated, the pines on the. mountains looked 
no bigger than rose bushes in a flower-pot. 
Up, up, Siog Fu let him go, till he looked 
no bigger than a pumpkin blossom; and 
after him stretched the dominoes, till he 
gave & sudden tug, and snap went the 
string, and Sing Fu fell backward on the 
rass, while away to the east down, down, 

the dragon fluated, and was seen no more. 

Ma made a sign to aservant, who im- 
mediately fe:ched a kite, which looked like 
a stately bird of paradise, and laid it before 
Sing Fu, who received it as gracefully as 
the jump on his head would allow. The 
fun was kept up until sunset; and, when the 
boys went home, each one was given a 
pretty box full of cake, and a beautiful lit- 
tle book of verses, bound in écru-tinted silk, 
on which were painted all sorts of kites, 
This verse was written on the first page, 
which was of course, in Chinese fashion, 
the last one in the book; 

“ Youth is a little moment, bright and brief; 

Age is like a shadow weary with grief, 

Be happy while you may, 

While shines your morning sun; 

For, behold, the days are flying, 

‘And life will soon be done,” 


Se Ma wrote this, as well as the verses in 
the book. As for his party, though China 
is way round on the other side of the earth, 
the boys all agreed it was perfectly splen- 
did. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tut INDEPENDENT, New York, 











SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

The last syllable of a word the first of the 
next word. 

SECC EE 

SOEEEERE 

SEEEEHE 
ee eeeet 
RECEHEE 
eeeeeetee 
SEEEEEE 
EEEEE 


. To reduce to*coal. 

. A bird, 

. To fasten boards together. 

. Water connected with a mill. 

. Formed by meeting of tides. 

. A fish found under stones. 

. Part of a nail. 

. Ornament of the head. 

The sixth word is not truly divided. 
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SQUARES AND DIAMOND. 
The diamond can be joined to each square. 
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Left hand Square: An orb; an imaginary mon- 
ater; uttered by the mouth; the nickname of a 
female. 

Right-hand Square: A small, bright body; a 
story ; gifts to the poor ; repose, 

The Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a covering 
for the hand; 3, not heavy; 4, an adjective ; 5, 
a consonant. 

DIAGONALS, 
of a a ee —— 
— — a — — 
_ — a eo -- 
—o — a — — 


The upper word, a metal; the next, enjoyable 
at the seashore; next, sloping; next, to growl; 
next, a peculiarity. Diagonal, from left to right 
downward,a four-footed animal. Diagonal, from 
right to left downward, not full. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 

Omit the middle letter of the word. 

1, Syncopate to wasb, and leave to ascend. 

2. To let fly with force, and leave small masses 
of lead, 

8. Apart of the face, and leave an insect. 

4. A weight, and leave a body of water. 

5. A useful article in a house, ana leave fiction. 

6. Bulonging to a focus, and leaving a colt. 

7. A white cloth, and leave a legal claim. 

8. To chew, and leave considerable, 

9. To grieve, and leave a part of the day. 

10. Secured, and leave a deed. 

11, To put off, and leave moving water, 

12. A comedy, and leave part of the head. 

13. To divide in two, and leave to possess, 

14, An instrument of warfare, and leave a 
round piece of timber. 

15. A legal process, and leave a suit in court. 

BURIED CENTER WORDS. 


1, How besutiful is the morning —~ 


2. There is no more useful article for a little 
thing than a —— 


8. We sat by the sea in a —— well defended 
from the wind, 


4. The sweetest music came to my —— 
The above words are the centersof the follow- 


ing: 1, low carts; 2,a part of the body; 8, to 
lose blood. 4, hearkened. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 22p. 
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PHONETIC SPELLING LESSON. 

1, C R—car; 2, BO—beau ; 3, D O —dough ; 4, 
R A—array ; 5, G I—guy; 6, I V—ivy; 7, 8 O— 
sow; 8, 8 U-sou; 9, P K—pique; 10, 8 A—es- 
say; 11, T E—tea; 12, I L—isle; 13, M T—emp- 
ty; 14, E Z—easy; 15, I I—aye, aye; 16, K V— 
cave; 17, X L—excel ; 18, N V—envy. 

PROVERB, 
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FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 

Let it be clearly understood that Compound 
Oxygen is only made and dispensed by Dra, 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, 
Penn. Any substance made elsewhere and called 
Compound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, 
and those who buy it simply throw away their 
money, as they will in the end discover, Send for 
their treatise on Compound Oxygen. It will be 
mailed free. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER. 


A NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO THE ACIDS, 
SPECIFIC FOR ACID DYSPEPSIA. 
This Water increases the Appetite, promotes Diges- 


tion, neutralizes Acids, and is an Absolute Specific for 
Acid Dyspepsia, 


It isthe most efficient of known antidotes for the 
pernicious Acids af Wines and Liquors. 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 86.00 
per case at the Springs. 


Testimonials sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
‘ Oil has been removed. It has three 
(Pm times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 
H cal, costing less than one cent a 
' cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
' strengthening, easily digested, and 

, | admirably adapted for invalids as 
=\ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 8t., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the g)dent wa best- 

kuown Shoe in_ the city. Men's, n’s, 

Youth's, and Children's and Sh of 

and qualities, and in t and _ very 
5) 
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SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO. 


$7 ¥YuLTox 8r., BRooxirs, N.Y. 


aie ee 


or ex 
receive 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY ©. WEMPLE & CO., 
587 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 








Send for Price liste. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-6 inch wide, 














PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th S&t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Bronges, &o. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENT Watches equally 
low. 
© Send for Price List, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Gayper Tin Mois, Caley 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


CHAMPION 


POSITIVELY Patent Safety 
Non-Explosive 


Will 4 
i pores or 


the 
CHIMREY. 


Gives a Liam 








SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 


regular quotations. 
Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 



















Send for 
Illustrated 
Circular. 





ARE THE BEST 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE L/ST To 


ILLARD & CO. 


MUSIC BOXES 








Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body end 


with English Broadcloth, * Olive Green,” 

nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. 

* patty” job. Address, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterieo. N. Y. 
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A New Ash-Sifter, 
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Thee all the Christian virtues,’ What more oan sid 
ane For Ml descriptive Circulars send to the in- 
ventors tacturers, 
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PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, 


Concord, N. H. 


FINE 


GAS FIXTURES! 





_ 








Latest Designs, New Finishes, 
SEND FOR ILL UerRATees 

SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 


ANDIRONS, 


Dey Bein Mt 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY S8T., New York. 
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Saratoga, Geyser Wate 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETO. 
A oe ‘ ie 

Wieder Beets 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
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farm and Garien, 


[ (he Agriouttural Mditor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more ealuable to those 
of our @ubscribers who feel ep cially wtereasted, | 


HISTORIC NOTES OF THE MUL- 
BERRY TREE. 


EMILY THATCHEK BENNETT. 





BY 


Years ago the verdict of wise experiment 
announced that mulberry trees ‘will grow al- 
most anywhere.” That they do supply the most 
appropriate, or the only natural food for the 
precious, silk-producing insect, is universally 
acceded, The tree and its history may form an 
interesting subject of Observation and investi- 
gation, considered apart from its own sustained 
world of tributary life, which, so inferior to 
man’s sphere, is of such beautiful importance to 
civilization. 

Loudon's “ Encyclopedia of Agriculture,” 
comprehensive, minute and quaint in its variety 
of details, says: ‘The formation of plantations 
of trees, chiefly with a view to profit, appears to 
have been first practiced in Britain about the 
end of the sixteenth century, when the insuffi- 
ciency of natural forests, which previously had 
supplied civilized society with timber and fuel, 
rendered tree-planting a matter of necessity and 
profit.” 

Not farther to pursue Loudon, various other 
local bearings of times past add distinctness to 
the “lights and shades” of arboriculture in the 
once semi-savage British Isles. During many 
years since the Norman Conquest, swine-food was 
#0 necessary to the inhabitants, and acorns 60 
requisite for the swine, that the grand, prime- 
val oak forests were never ruthlessly cut down, 
It was not necessary for any bard to sing 
**Woodman, spare that tree!" if nuts might 
grow upon it, 

Then, we suppose, came the peried of strong 
ship-building ; such ships as only England's 
“gnarled and knotted oak’ can strengthen. 
Gradually, swineherds were displaced for sheep- 
herders, who might carry a lamb in their arms; 
and fewer showers of acorns fell from the oak’s 
autumnal vestments, Perhaps, thereafter, trees 
of any kind were first planted in the oft-con- 
quered kingdom and heptarchy. 

We may imagine that ths j leasures of the 
chase instigated some of the lords of the soil to 
nurse the infancy of royal or ducal parks which 
now are eacred and old, 

Trees cannot bave been very early planted ip 
Britain merely for their Iuscious frajtage. There 
was no Oriental requirement for fruit in those 
coo! islands of the North Atiantic waves. 

Happily our own * Arbor Day” speaks annu- 
ally near the twentieth century, as it should 
have expressed forest and grove perpetuation 
fifty years sooner. , 

Why should not the mulberry tree be exten- 
sively planted in fmany a waste corner, * village 
green,” or villa ground? And, too, for other 
considerations than silk-culture. Although 
“time and patience [the worm and the loom] 
may convert the mulberry leaf to satin,” this 
generous, long-lived tree holds other offices for 
service to humanity. Let all manufacture silk 
who will and can. A cotton nation, we are 
rapidly growing to an artificial necessity for 
silk garments, which never again will become 
the exclusive prerogative of prelate, princess or 
mandarin. 

The Emperor Justinian was astonished to 
learn that his magnificent robes of silk were 
produced by a feeble insect. The monks who 
smuggied the silk-worm eggs in a hollow cane 
from India to Constantinople, in a sense not 
ecclesiastical, merited his munificent reward. 

Aptly that famous piece of cane has been 
called an ‘‘ark” which preserved the germs of 
animate tribes whose descendants spread their 
wondrous life over Europe and America, 

The Chineve nation believes that the disciples 
of Confucius are indebted to the mulberry tree 
of their realm for the prosperity and solidity of 
the Empire. This, proclaimed of the British 
oak, would meet a corresponding credence. 

American authority, fifty-four or five years 
ago, pronounced “everything useful in the 
mulberry tree. Its leaves for silk feeding, fruit 
for poultry and people, and the wood for cabi- 
net-makers and carpenters, as well as for fuel.” 
Besides, it is preferabie as a shade-tree to vari- 
ous others that harbor troublesome insects, and 
are also barren of fruit. 

At that period, Governor Lincoln, of Masse- 
chusetts, ordered the preparation of ‘‘a concise 
manual to contain the best information respect- 
ing the growth of m érees,” etc. etc, 

Duly presented by the compiler, J; H. Cobb, 
A. M., and approved, this amali book, a some- 
what rare curiosity, is now to be found jim the 
Brooklyn Library. ; 

It Apptars that, afcor all, “Women’s Rights” 
were not overlooked iv thad carly day. When 
the chairman df the Committee on Agriculture, 
February, 1831, submitted his teport, relative to 
the mulberry and oulture of suk, before the 
House of Representatives, he aajd: “The stato 
of oeiety js syoh ini this commonwealth (we nsq 





shorter words # half-century later) that it is well 
adapted to promote the successful culture of 
silk, Itis an employment in which females and 
childrem may be engaged. . . The white 
mulberry tree, easily cultivated, does not require 
the best soil, serves s valuable purpose for 
hedges, and is highly ornamental.” 

Prior to the issue of this manual, by state 
authority, a similar one had been pablisbed by 
order of Congress. 

Among the few energetic men who were in 
that period intensely interested in the silk ques- 
tion were Dr. Pascalis, Mr. Haight, and Mr. 
Parmentier, of New York; Messrs. D’Homergue 
and Du Ponceau, of Philadelphia, The latter 
was the friend and military companion of 
La Fayette. He recommended the fencing of 
mulberry plantations by hedges of the same. 

A circumstance, recently related to the present 
writer by a venerable “ Forty-niner,” amusing- 
ly explains how, early in the history of our 
Pasitio Btate, mulberry and silk interests were 
suggested to the gold-explorers and transient 
population. In that rustic * hall” of the people, 
among the first legislators chosen from a motley 
variety of peaceful adventurers, representing, 
perhaps, every state and territory, stood a man 
from New York, to introduce a bill prepared 
and conceived by bimself, which, if adopted, 
secured a thousand dollars’ reward to the map 
who first should produce five bundred young 
mulberry trees, raised from seed, in the precious 
and promising soil of California, About two 
years previous to the day when the “ member” 
plead for this measure, he had procured from 
New York and planted a quantity of seed of the 
Morus multicaulis (the Chinese mulberry), and 
at the very moment his nursery was thriving! 
The bill was adopted, and he soon reaped the 
“reward” for an artful and double manipula- 
tion, 

In the meantime various lots of mulberry seed 
were ordered from afar, and planted “‘ too late ” ; 
they grew not before the prize was appro- 
priated! Those favored nurslings sprang from 
the alluviel soil, near the town of Washington, 
opposite Sacramento, 

The mulberry genue has been found na'ive in 
Asia and America, and not in Europe; but vari- 
eties of the trees will growin many climates, 
It was introduced in Italy long after the silk- 
worm which was imported to Sicily, in 1148, by 
King Ruggiere. 

Paganini has proved that silk was produced in 
Florence previous to 1225. In 1435 a law 
passed, favoring the culture of the white mul 
berry in the kingdom of Tuscany ; and in the 
course of the fifteenth century this species had 
superseded the black for feeding: silk-worms in 
Europe, It grows more rapidly; its leaves are 
more glutinous, with a milky substance that re- 
sembles caoutchouc, which imparts tenacity or 
strength to silk fiber, The white mulberry, 
however, is found to be less suited to England 
and cold climates than the black or red. Where 
the temperature falls too low, it becomes 
dwarfed and fecble within thirty years; but, if 
closely-cut or cropped, trunk and al), it will pro- 
duce a new growth. This species and its varie- 
ties are native in China and North India, ac- 
cording to some writers, although one author 
declares that it is not found in the Himalayan 
Fiora, and is thought to have been unknown to 
the ancients. A variety of M. alba, bearing de- 
licious fruit, unknown in Europe, is abundant 
in the now famous land of Afghanistan and ad- 
jacent regions, where it is cultivated, as, appar- 
ently, it has been from remotest times. 

Among Greek writers who mention the mul- 
berry tree or plant, are Theophrastus, Dioscori- 
des, and Galen; of the Romans, Virgil, Pliny, 
and Horace. These all, supposably, refer to the 
black-fruited mulberry, which is believed to 
have been the first species employed to feed silk- 
worms after their introduction in Western Asia 
and Southern Europe. It was mentioned by 
Tusser in 1557. 

As a plant the mulberry is very tenacious of 
life. The Duke of Northumberland said that, 
previous to 1824, he could trace the existence of 
the trees first planted at Lyon House three cen- 
turies back. j 

The first mulberry tree planted in France, at 
Montelimart, was alive in 1802, nearly three hun- 
dred years sfterward, When so aged as this, in 
England and while their exposed hearts erumbie 
to the touch, mulberry trees are known to have 
bofne foliage and fruit not inferior in quality. 
King James I. encouraged their planting, both 
for the fruit amd the rearing of silk-worms, In 
1623 he caused young trees and silk-worm eggs 
to be sent to the colony of Virginia, and sent a 
book of instructions on the subject, composed by 
himself. Wisely for the good of man, he made 
great efforts to have it take the place of tobacco 
in agricultural pursnits. Thirty years after- 
ward, every planter who had not raised.ten mul- 
berry trees for every scre of his land was fined 
ten pounds of tobacco! 

The American species of mulberry are usually 
called “red.” The plant varies in hight at 
maturity. It is found not very common iu New 
England in the wild state. In southern Ohio it 


becomes a wide tree, from fifty to sixty feet high, 
aud the fruit ripens as black as genuine * biack- 


fectly ripe. A variety bearing the yellowish- 
white insipid ‘‘berries” has been found wild 
near the rock village of Little Falls, N. Y. 

The real black mulberry is Oriental in nativ- 
ity, undoubtedly. Its fruit is valuable in phar- 
macy for coloring and flavoring. 

The plea before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
in 1831, for the domestic production of raw silk, 
included the fact that seven millions of dollars 
were annually paid, indirectly, to enrich the 
agriculture and manufactures of other nations. 
Now, * the greatest center of tae silk industry 
in America,” which dignifies New Jersey in the 
city of Paterson, shows an annual product of 
over $10,000,000, from eighty-two factories. The 
Falls of the Passaic are no more picturesque, 
their grandeur has dissolved, like that of the 
Genesee cataract at Rochester; but, w be 
named “the Lyons of America,” to supply a 
Republican ‘‘ realm” with the robes once only 
procurable by emperors and their ladies, is com- 
pensation for a city and state. The rich foliage 
of the mulberry has fed all these looms, and,the 
most fastidious vanity must admit, all the 
worms. 

We may worship a tree such as that mulberry 
which, in a garden at Greenwich, England, 
spread ten large branches near the ground, cov- 
ering a circumference of 150 feet. Elder-bushes 
grew, like parasites, from its trunk crevices, and 
parts of the tree were loaded with ivy; and yet 
it continued to produce fine fruit. In London, 
Lord Bacon enjoyed the shade of a fine mul- 
berry ; and Shakespeare had one at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Samuel Perrottet, member of the Linp#an So- 
ciety of Paris, named the most important 
Chinese species, Morus multicanlis, Employed 
by his Government as a botanical explorer in 
Asia, after three years’ absence, he returned 
with an immense quantity of living plants, 
among them this valuable white species. 

The genus Morus, in the ‘‘ Natural System of 
Botany,” forms a sub-order of Urticaew— 
**Nettleworts.” The famous Paper Mulberry is 
no! Morus, but numbered as a division of M. 
It materially differs from all the mulberry 
species, its fruit being red, and the size of Jarge 
pears. 

An Australian plant is called pseudo morus. 
Figs are unique cousins of mulberries. Hemp, 
hops, and nettles indirectly associate in this 
order with the bread-tree and the sacred banyan. 
And yet, botanists are consistent in the fixing 
of fraternities. 

According to some autbors, the name Morus 
is from the Celtic mor, “black.” A French 
writer says: ‘The mulberry has been 
designated as ‘the wisest of trees,’ because 
it does not put forth leaves until danger from 
late frosts is past; thus its Latin name morus, 
comes from mora, a ‘ delay.’” 

Morea, the modern name for the southern 
portion of the Grecian Peninsula, is probably 
from the extensive introduction of trees to sup- 
ply silk-worms, and not, as fancifully supposed, 
given from the peculiar contour of its shore, 

Broox.yn, L. L. 
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HINTS FOR THE GARDEN AND 
ORCHARD. 


THERE are several matters of Autumn work 
in the orchard and garden which should not be 
omitted at this season of the year. 

Pium Trees, which are often ruined by neg- 
lecting the black knots on their first appearance, 
may be easily saved by promptly cutting off and 
burning. The work should be done in Summer, 
before the disease has spread; but, being often 
concealed by foliage, the knots become visible 
as soon as the leaves fall. All should, therefore, 
be promptly cut away at the present time, and 
committed to the fire. 

Moss is one of the best materials in which 
to pack garden vegetables for Winter, being easy 
to handle and remove, and preserving the moist- 
ureand freshners of the roots and preventing 
wilting. There are many places where it may 
be easily procured from damp woods, from fot- 
ting logs, or the roote of trees, and in other 
places from swamps. If in large flakes, these 
are to be torn to pieces, so as to make fine pack- 
ing. Piaced in alternate layers, with such roots 
as beets, parsnips, turnips, or carrots, it pre- 
serves their freshness, and it may be used for 
packing cabbage heads or celery. 

Porators when not kept in cellars, may be 
safely placed in heaps in open ground, if plenty 
of straw is used, with a few inches of earth. 
The common practice of covering them witha 
little straw and much earth should be reversed, 
and at least one foot of packed straw placed on 
the heap, which will render unnecessary more 
than three or four inches of earth to hold it. 
The abundant covering of dry straw protects 
the potatoes from frost, keeps them dry, and ab- 
sorbs any unwhoiesome dampness, We have 
found that in heaps of potatoes thus treated, 
containing sixty or seventy bushels, scarcely a 
peck was injured during cold Winters. 

PLowIne In Rye.—After the digging of pota- 
toes, both in the garden and in the field, a good 
deal of enriching material may be «ecured in 











berries,” quite palatable, dropping when per- 


————}. 
of rye. It may be turned under in Svring in 
time to plant corn, sow turnips, or set out cab- 
bages. If the potaf6-crop has beer kept clean, 
the ground will be made mellow enough by the 
digging of the potatoes to receive the seed of 
the rye, by barrowing alone. As this crop oc- 
cupies the vacant time between the two crops, it 
is an inexpensive fertillizer. 

Forest Leaves.—For the Winter protection 
of many balf-tender garden plants, leaves from 
the woods prove valuable, and it is well, there- 
fore, to secure a good supply in time. For coy- 
ering tender, prostrated grape-vines or rasp- 
berry canes, they are less liable to produce rot- 
ting than an entire covering with earth. A lit- 
tle brush, or sprinkling of soil, will huld them 
in position. They are less suitable for covering 
strawberries, as they exclude air, and evergreen 
branches are better. 

THINNING RaspBERRIES.—These should always 
be sufficiently thinned quite early in the searon, 
or when the young shoots are but a few inches 
high, leaving only the desired number to grow. 
They will thus become much stouter than if al- 
lowed to come up in a thick mass. But where 
this work has been neglected in time, the thin- 
ning, should now be performed, provided the 
sorts are bardy enough to withstand the in- 
creased exposure to Winter winds to which they 
will be subjected, or provided they stand in 
sheltered positions. Otherwise, it is better to 
let them remain till Spring, as they will shelter 
each other, and assist m collecting and holding 
the accumulating snow, which serves as addi- 
tional protection. 

HEELING-IN TreEEs.—Many fruit trees pur- 
chased in Autumn cannot be set out till Spring, 
and must therefore be heeled-in for Winter. If 
this work is carelessly done, it is but little bet- 
ter than to throw them into the brush heap; if 
properly performed, they will pass the Winter 
safely, and be in fine condition to set out in 
Spriog, and even better than if dug and pro- 
cured then, as they will have partly recovered 
from the mutilation thev received at the roots 
in digging. A dry and sheltered spot must be 
selected for heeling-iu, free from proximity to 
weeds and grass, which may arbor mice, the 
trees placed in the trench in an inclined position, 
and the roots and a por.ion of the stems cov- 
ered with fine earth. The most important point 
of all is to fill in compactly all crevices among 
the roots. Then raise a ridge or mound of 
earth all around them, beaten smooth with the 
spade to exclude mice, which will not ascend 
steep, smooth earth under the snow. Some- 
times the careless and hasty work is done of 
burying the trees in the bunches in which they 
are tied for shipping, by which it is impossible to 
fill all the interstices or crevices among them. 
They must be untied, and properly spread for 
compact covering. All hardy trees may be 
safely set cut in Autumn, in places not swept by 
winds, and with su.ooth moundsjof compact 
earth for protectiun and for excluding mice.— 
Cultivator, 





GROWING POTATOES FROM SEED. 


For some reason the potato bolle, which con- 
tain the true seed of the potato, are formed 
much less freely now than was formerly the case. 
It is at least a noteworthy coincidence tbat the 
vigor and vitality of the potato has decreased in 
like proportion to its seed-producing powers. 
The crop of tubers is increased ; but it is by a 
forcing process which leaves the vine exposed 
to attacks of disease. This is doubtless one of 
the reasons why varieties *‘run out” so quickly. 
In such seasons as the present, when blight and 
disease have been more widespread than usual, 
it is natural that the subject of producing more 
vigorous, or at least more hardy, varieties from 
seed should attract general attention. 

The potato differs trom other farm crops in 
being grown not from seed, bat from buds or 
eyes, which, being planted, continue the vld 
growth from year to year. From a real seed an 
entirely new plant is produced; but a crop of 
potatoes grown from the eye simply reproduces 
the old stock. If in any season unfavorable 
weather causes mildew or other disease, this is 
carried over into the following year ; and, though 
better weather may modify the attack, yet the 
vitality of the variety is to some extent perma- 
nently injured. That this will be the case with 
a large proportion of the potatoes grown in this 
present most unfavorable year is very probable. 
Good seed potatoes, grown where neither blight 
nor rot has prevailed, will at seeding time next 
Spring be almost beyond price for planting. It 
may very well happen that, next year, the rot will 
not be as prevalent’as it has been this; but the 
varieties now grown will be more liable to in- 
jury ever after. 

At the same time this season is probably not 
a favorable one for originating new varieties of 
great hardiness and vigor, Like procuces like ; 
and though a seedling potato is more nearly 
new creation than a plant grown from the ey, 
yet it must inherit something of the. weakness 
or vigor of constitution of its parent, Yet there 
are probably some places where blight and rot 
have not been very injurious on certain varie- 
ties which have escaped the general destruction, 
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could be desired, If potatoseed from such va- 
rieties or places is duly planted, we.can have 
pretty good assurance of something valuable. 
Only the seed from those kinds which form a 
large number of seed bolls should be nsed. But 
as one of the signs of varieties running out is the 
failure to produce seed, there is not #0 much 
danger from this source, If a certain plant has 
seed bolls, it may be safely inferred that it is 
vigorous, though other potatoes of the same va- 
riety have degenerated below the point where 
they are able to produce seed. 

A new seedling commonly has numerous seed 
bolls for a few years; but, as the crop is yearly 
grown from eyes, Nature in time takes the hint 
and refuses to grow what is plainly a superfiuity 
Take some of the more vigorous seedlings, which 
have most seed bolls, and grow new varieties 
from these for three or four generations, and it 
is quite probable that we should have something 
more valuable, at least for hardiness, than any 
variety now growa. If we can secure vigor and 
hardiness, it will be comparatively easy to secure 
other desirable qualities. 

The value of potatoes for productiveness and 
quality probably depends in part on cultivation 
given them, It is well-known that the first year, 
from seed, no potato large enough to be of any 
use can be grown. Many potato growers, know- 
ing this fact, have left the seed potato severely 
alone the first season, taking up the small 
tubers in the Fall, and giving them better culti_ 
vation the next year. It is a question of some 
importance whether this stunting process does 
notever after detract from the value, at least 
for productiveness, of the potato thus grown. 

Perhaps, in an hundred seeding potatoes not 

more than one or two may be worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation ; and it will require two years at 
least to decide as to their cooking qualities, and 
two or three more as to their value for produc- 
tiveness and vigor. But, if one potato in a 
thousand is decidedly superior, the grower need 
not complain, though he be obliged to throw 
away the remaining nine hundred and ninety- 
nine. The originator of the Early Rose potato 
reaped a valuable harvest, besides conferring a 
great benefit on the world in the introduction 
of this variety. We hope that those who. bave 
sound potatoes this year will interest them- 
selves in planting seed bolls. They will learn 
much of value about the potato plant bv this 
endeavor,and may very possibly confer a lasting 
benefit on the world. What we especially need 
isa variety with sufficient constitutional vigor 
to resist attacks of disease; and this may very 
possibly be most easily produced from seed bolls 
of sound potatoes grown the present year,— 
American Cul/ivator. 
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SELLING LAMBS IN THE FALL. 


Fart lambs are always in good demand in Au- - 


tumn ; and the farmer is usually in need of the 
money that can be realized from them. In his 
anxiety to turn the veeded cash, he is quite apt 
to overlook the ultimate wants of his flock. 
He is well aware of the fact that old sheep are 
not profitable in any capacity ; yet hethinks that 
he will chance them another season, and tum 
his lambs over to the butcher. So the bare-bel- 
lied, unprofitable old ewes are kept over again, 
and the quality of the flock gradually deterio- 
rates, 

However well it may pay to sell young lambs 
in Autumn, it certainly does not pay to keep 
old, worn-out ewes to breed frow. Enough of 
the best ewe lambs should be éaved to take the 
place of these old ewes, A ewe should not be 
kept tomore than the age of four or five years. 
Many of them are at their best at six years of 
age; but, as a 1ule, they begin to deteriorate 
after lambing three or four times. 

Old sheep may be turned off to very good ad- 
vantage, even old ewes. By keeping them away 
from the ram in Aatumn they may be fattened 
and sold in early Winter at small cost. Sheep 
usually come up from the pasture in Autumn in 
exccllent condition. This start should not be 
lost. Commence graining them lightly even 
before they are entirely removed from the grass. 
Commence early to keep them under cover of 
sheds or stables, and they will not fall away, as 
is too often the case in early Winter. 

Wethers can be profitably kept until three 
years of age, when they can be made to dress 100 
pounds and upward. I think it more profitable 
to keep the greater part of the flock to this age 
than to turn off when but six or seven months 
old. 

Early Spring isa good time to turn off fat 
wethers. Sheep fatten well in cold weather. 
The farmer bas more time to attend to them in 
Winter than at any other season of the year, 
ad by fattening in Winter, and holding until 
Spring, the fleece is taken off and sold sepa- 
rately, by which plan nmch more can be real- 
ized from. it, They may be clipped and sold 
in April by this method. Mutton usually com- 
mands @ good price at this time, while the wool 
mb y be héld as long as desired. 

On the whole, I do not believe it good 
Policy to turn off so many lambs in Autumn. 
I think that flocks are too much kept down in 
this way, and that the farmer cannot realize 
¥@ the full on such young animals, We must 





present in these things.— Wool Grower. 
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HELPS TO SOMEBODY. 


Parss the finger against the upper lip, close 
to the nostrils, to prevent a eneexe, 

Strike’ a clock, then put om the hands at the 
hour struck, in order to have them correspond, 

For cramp in the feet, press the hollow of the 
foot against something bard and round;-a 
broom handle is the best thing. 

Add to the covered brick used as a weight for 
holding a door open, a strip of the covering, 
sewed strongly to. the sides, arid raised just 
enough to admit the foot ; then Jift it by the poms 
and save. steorsing: 

An aid‘in making button-holes ina Ata RA 
which frays badly is to take a piece of glue that 
has a smooth and rather thick edge, dip it 
Slightly in hot water, and pass lightly over the 


goods before cutting the button-holes. The 
result will be satisfactory. 


In case of very sudden sickness, which often 
to be a plaster of soft- 
soap and Indian-meal from the throat down be- 


“low the bowels, the first thing; at the same 
time send for the doctor ; for, unless immediute 


— is secured, it may prove fatal im a short 
me, 

In putting away Summer or Winter elothing 
for the season, label al) pagkages on the outside, 
and keep handy a memorandum book, with the. 
contents of each trunk, drawer, or closet, speci- 
fied ; it will prove a saver of time and vexation. 
One often forgets just where a bundle, or mit- 
tens, scarfs, etc., were mt. especially if the ac- 
customed place has been changed. 

Keep, if you can, a closet for the sole use of 
medicines and appliances for sickness or acci- 
dents. A narrow, high.chimney-side closet an- 
swers the purpose admirably, with shelves half 
way down, and deep drawers to fill the —_ 
ing space. Bundles.oteld, soft cotton and li 
pieces. a roll of ' gotten batting and flannel, 
rubber watér-bag, medicine per, te oat, 
and feeding cup, and everything needed in an 
emergency or long sickness. Have every vial 
plainly labeled; those marked poison placed 
always on the’ upper shelf. Keep the shole 
under lock and key—the key ‘beyond ‘the 
reach of children, but: easily accessible to older 
members of the family, ~-SARs J, BLANCHARD, 
in Good Housekeeping. 


POULTRY HINTS. 


Tue gomb is a good indication of a towl’s 
health. If she is in a good, healthy condition, 
her comb will be a bright red , if. otherwise, Aer 
comb will be of a pale color.+ Give variety of 
food, a warm breakfast, meat quite often, with 
wheat screenings and the like. Cayentie penper 
mixed with the soft food given them is excelle ah 

Do hot feed too much corn t9 laying fowls, as 
4 very fattening. 

Lock over your flock of chicks and pick ont 
e culls ; keep only the best birds for breeding ; 
select your finest cockere)s now and market the 
rest, 








A jitde wheat should be spared daily for the’ 


growing chicka, Nothing will bring the pullets 
to early laying better than wheat. Feed gener- 
ously. 

Do not forget to feed the chicks plenty of 
ground bone, oyster shella, and an oecasional 
feed of meat. Boil the small potatoes or other 
vegetables mixed with bran, adding a dash of 
red pepper and salt every few days. Ginger and 
sulphur may be fed in soft feed occasionally. 

If your chicks, five or six months old, are 
drooping and dying from no apparent cause, 
they are probably suffering from distemper, 

which generally occurs between the twentieth 
and twenty-sixth week of life in. the, different 
breeds. Put bromide of potassium in the drink- 
ing water, in the proportion of two grains per 
head, padjoeing the quantity of water so that all 
wili be drunk in one day. Do this every alter- 
nete three days until twelve days have elapsed, 
and you will probably find the trouble has dis- 
appeared. 

Mi'k, in some form, is a necessity for little 
chicks, Keep the poultry-bouse and every place 
about it thoroughly clean. Above all things be 
kind to your fowls. Do not allow them to be 
afraid of you. Cultivate their acquaintance. — 
Poultry Monthly. 
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soap and have to and best Australian wool. can easily distinguish them by their pon gm and 

P beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width, 
feel for it. The and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, None genuine un led on a “* Var- 

_ nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 

Ivory — floats, of black, 
and is without ex- , . 
ception the most 1843 1885. 
luxurious Soap tor D 
bathing, it lathers 
freely, and is easi- . 
ly rinsed off, leav- Absolutely Pure. 
“y ag This radar Ra teed varies. A marvel of ey 
me a senee. Semin deems eerase sees 
cleanliness an hosphate powders. Sold ony in cans, a 
comfort attainable Broadway, Cor. Warren St., N. ¥ 
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OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK ream WETS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, ee 





Piece Goods for Custom Orders, — a. Sas n ‘ile ue. 
of charee. ull-size cake of Ivory } e Mm 
Giistae cape a er aisle and Furnishing Goods, for on —— 








VIOLANE DU CAP Men, Youths and Boys. T ‘ E w ° atari e F a 
namrseteersy| = NOW READY 


ire Tae punwive | AALS 
LAT WRN bn, | Sa 


pins, favorite 
) WEPH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
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have tag attached. bearing this 











. J.C. TODD, 18 THE BEST FOR WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO 
f Pee LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING | HRRiMMARIn ReaD as 
} | Roy I AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. on eee oe RNITURE 
at weNow a fea Over 12,000 in Use! 
bined” Ae Aino own oe endl ehdusive KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 







$ Challenge Roller Skate 
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ay ‘< uew ft 


Manufactured at the New York Central Pe DGED BY 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Iustrated Catalogue with full description and 
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joe riving 

























price-list. 
ye se i alin AGENTS WANTED. 
kindso ultur and mechan oI N. B.—Corresp licited from Architects and per- | - 
atthe ial — Lt d., snished — Mention The Independent. + “7 
f ONSE OWER. 8150 POWER.....6390 | — ted Catalogue v0nd 4c io. C. HENLEY, 
e M ite thi a 
q PIR OeH “ie ARE PRE W. & B. DOUGLAS, | Hessians 
Send tor deer ; Paterson — J. MIDDLETOWN, 
Or 36 Dey mt. New Ve ” CONN. 
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w 
40.1 SUIT C + M uf: 
neem | CotTiage Manufacturer, 
Pies 63 288, 240, 242, 244 STATE ST., AND 60, 62, 64, 66 AND 68 
ioe BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN 
8. C. We have a large and complete assortment 
SMALL A , fe a “clase Carrtia ee © Fall ete. 
mprist the lat- ‘OUNDED 
& Co. poe designs ‘ton ligh end ‘hoacy, cahheien, Highest » - 0 
Bosten, which we are offering at moderate prices. 
Mans. ae 


rsrasea, SUE LOPE MERE RHE, 
Dy ABIAS: 4 an 


the 1 
10t whit ot nobey, panot % wt 
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by pi - 
hee at v4 "Foaees, 
; and tenpia. 
tion, 1876. 
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c\TUUENT eps fr “Gasotineg For Any Maxe Macurre.” 
og Mbex & Send for Ciroulars and Price-list. 





tees Bin abate ents PUMPS, PUMPS, PUMPS. 
ann FHS yi a Ter eae ebay oF M4 Pum) ree =~ 
rat pean: Web Br coke at oie E as 
depth of well” Parehage non F-03 
ua ms eis cone, AEERER 
sh ie wis RES 
Paneer a : gel? 
R INQ esses bee 32352 
Piemt cate aie | QAS MACHINES, "hits 
sn; HOLIDAY! ( WEDDING PRES ENTS ET te ra ee i $5 








SEND FOR OUR CIE aa SOUPS. FISH. 
CHAS KAESTNERa CO =| q STEAKS.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 
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